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Co  Coryei$pontrent^. 

The  paper  entitled  Carlile  Tom”  has  been  received ;  but  we  fear  much  ^ 
cannot  so  far  oblige  the  Author  os  to  publish  it.  We  have  no  knowledge  whatem 
the  individual  to  whom  allusion  is  so  pointedly  made  ;  and  even  if  w’e  had,  vre  shou 
he  inclined  to  say  with  Cowper— 

An  accidental  step  may  crush  the  snail 
That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  homeward  path  ; 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarn’d. 

Will  step  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live  /” 


Printed  by  J,  Ruthven  ^  Son* 
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THE  HERMITS**  OF  JOUY^. 

Ol’r  friends  the  French  seem  dis-  are  familiar  in  the  works  of  the  Snec- 
posed,  at  the  present  day,  to  adopt  tator  and  his  school.  Those  of  their 
our  cast-off  literary  suits,  with  as  great  essayist,  Montaigne,  are  as  dif- 
scrvile  a  spirit  of  imitation  as  ever  ferent  from  the  lively  trifles  of  the 
we  have  displayed  in  copying  La  Hermit  of  the  Chaussee  d*Antin,  as 
Mode  (le  Paris,  The  spirit  of  Mrs  the  concentration  and  ])rofundity  of 
lladcliffe  is  mighty  yet,  in  the  llacon  from  the  delicate  and  anxious- 
castles,  abbeys,  caves,  robbers,  and  ly- repeated  touches  of  Addison. 
revenatis,  with  which  the  Parisian  Montaigne  was  an  egotist,  a  sceptic, 
press  daily  labours.  M.  Le  Vicompte  and  a  pedant,  but  a  man  of  acute 
(I’Arlincourt  |)ours  forth  his  So-  and  vigorous  intellect,  and  lively 
litaires,”  “  Sbogars,**  and  “  Ipsi-  imagination  ;  and  his  works,  in  which 
hoes,”  in  emulation  of  the  Author  of  the  anomalies  of  his  strangely-consti- 
Wavcrley,  under  whose  great  name  tuted  mind  are  faithfully  reflected, 
even  the  fabrications  of  Mr  Fearman  present,  alternately,  the  mostinsi^^i- 
find  translators  and  readers.  The  ficant,  and,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
lucubrations  of  Geoffrey  Crayon,  un-  incautious  details  of  his  personal  ha- 
der  the  whimsical  title  of  “  Voyage  bits  and  domestic  economy  f,  and 
dun  Aniericain  a  Londres,**  have  the  most  profound  disquisitions  on 
turned  the  brains  of  the  French  read-  lofty  questions  of  metaphysics,  or 
iug  public  ;  and  here  is  M.  Jouy,  speculative  morality,  which  are  can- 
Meinber  of  the  Institute,  and  Author  vassed  with  a  discursive  and  para- 
of  Sylla,  labouring  to  unsphere  the  doxical  ingenuity,  and  illustrated,  or 
spirit  of  Addison,  and  to  communi-  darkened,  by  a  display  of  classical 
t'ite  to  his  countrymen  some  idea  of  quotation,  more  remarkable  for  its 
that  light  and  graceful  style  of  tie-  range  than  its  selection.  Reasoning, 
nodical  writing,  in  which,  strange  in  fact,  was  considered  by  Montaigne 
as  it  may  appear,  one  of  the  gravest  rather  as  the  end  than  as  the  means, 
and  least  mercurial  of  European  na-  To  establish  any  certain  conclusion 
hons  has  been  the  most  successful,  suited  not  his  purpose.  He  dclight- 
"fill  the  works  of  Jouy  appeared,  the  cd  to  lose  himself  in  a  wilderness  of 
^'rench  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  conjectures,  to  discover  shadowy  dis- 
in  possession  of  any  of  those  tinctions  and  remote  analogies,  to 
hght  sketches  of  national  character,  neutralize  one  argument  by^  another, 
mose  moral  lessons  insinuated  in  the  and  to  leave  his  mind,  poised,  like 
®hape  of  a  twopenny  pamphlet,  and  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  in  an  eoui- 
tnat  good-natured  ridicule  of  the  ex-  librium  of  uncertaintiw.  He  had 
travagances  of  fashion  with  which  we  read  mankind  only  in  his  own  breast. 


*  h’Hemiite  de  la  Chauss^  d’Antin— Le  Franc-Parlcur— L’Hennite  de  laGuiaoe 
**'1^  Hermites  en  Prison. 

t  Pot  this  foible  he  was  severely  laughed  at  by  the  younger  Scaliger,  who,  after  en- 
^vouring  to  lower  the  pride  of  the  old  Gascon,  by  mentioning  that  his  father  sold 
herring*,  adds,^**  Montaigne  a  fcrit  qu’il  aimoit  mieux  le  vin  blanc.  Que  diable  a-t- 
«  faire,  a  acavoir  ce  quMl  aime.** 
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**  'Vhe  oj"  Jouy,  rX^)y 

He  had  no  taste  for  painting  the  on  Milton,— who  appeals  to  the  cri 
manners  of  the  day,  or  approving  or  tical  opinions  of  the  Spectator  as  to 
censuring  the  conduct  of  any  indi-  the  merits  of  any  one  author,  ancient 
vidual  save  himself ;  so  that,  if  we  or  modern?  Who  feels  any  anxiety  to 
learn  any  thing  of  the  peculiarities  know  what  “  Monsieur  Despreaux  ” 
of  the  IGth  century  from  these  Es-  or  “  Monsieur  Du  Bos,”  or  Messieurs 
says,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  the  cha-  Fontenellc,  or  Dacier,  or  St  Evre- 
racter  of  the  age  is  epitomized  in  the  mond,  may  have  thought,  or  said  or 
excellences,  the  oddities,  and  the  sung,  or  printed,  regarding  their  lit- 
w’caknesses  of  the  Sieur  Michel  de  ters,  or  what  such  mouth-pieces  as 
Montaigne.  Messrs  Budgcll,  Tickell,  Eusdeii, 

Jouy  saw  clearly  that  this  system  Hughes,  &c.,  may  have  thought  pro- 
would  never  do.  The  little  imper-  per  to  repeat  after  them  ?  )\'ho  ever 
tinenccs  of  Montaigne’s  egotism  attempts  to  open  any  of  their  luni- 
would  have  been  as  intolerable  in  the  bering  moral  essays,  without  sjKcial 
bands  of  another,  as  the  acuteness  of  W'onder  at  the  strong  constitutions  of 
his  remarks,  the  extent  of  his  read-  the  wits”  and  “  fine  geniuses”  of 
ing,  and  the  venerable  simplicity  of  the  time,  which  could  enable  theia 
his  style,  would  have  been  unattain-  to  swallow  such  indigestable  articles 
able.  He  has  wisely  directed  his  at-  along  with  their  breakfasts,  without 
tention  to  the  events  of  the  day,  and  injury?  In  short,  in  all  that  concerns 
attempted  to  embody  the  features  of  criticism  or  reasoning,  the  Spectator 
the  most  fantastic  and  changeable  of  is,  wdth  a  very  few  exceptions,  uticr- 
nations,  at  a  period  of  unexampled  ly  contemptible.  Its  real  merits  con- 
revolutions.  For  this  task,  he  has  sist  in  its  lively  portraits  of  the 
jrrepared  himself,  by  a  diligent  study  manners  of  the  time,  and  the  exqui- 
of  our  English  Essayists,  of  whom  site  painting  of  some  individual  cha- 
he  speaks  with  a  degree  of  reverence  racters,  which  are  brought  out  with  a 
w'hicn  many  of  these  prophets  do  not  degree  of  spirit  and  vivacity,  andsus- 
enjoy  in  their  owm  country ;  and  if  tained  with  a  consistency,  which  are 
he  has  not  equalled  the  greatest  of  rarely  to  be  found  even  in  works  ot 
his  models,  we  can  venture  to  assure  a  professedly  dramatic  nature.  I’cr- 
him,  that  he  has  very  far  surpassed  haps  the  present  time,  however,  is 
the  common-places  of  Messrs  Adam  the  most  unfavourable  that  could  k 

E'itzadam*,  and  the  other  worthies  chosen  for  doing  justice  to  the  rutrits 

whom  he  delighteth  to  honour.  of  the  Spectator.  The  interest  ol 

Wc  believe,  indeed,  that,  now-a-  papers  on  the  changes  of  fashion, 

days,  when  the  prestige,  which  at  and  the  little  peculiarities  of  the  day, 

first  hung  over  these  periodicals,  is  expires  with  the  modes  which  they 
in  a  great  measure  dissipated,  few  describe  or  satirize,  or  rather  the> 
are  disposed  to  doubt  that  the  merits,  lose  their  interest  for  a  time,  tort- 
even  of  the  Spectator  itself,  unques-  cover  it  again  in  the  eyes  ot  the  an- 
tionahly  the  first  in  talent,  if  not  in  tiquarian  or  the  novelist, 

date,  have  been  greatly  overrated,  dust  of  a  century  or  two  has  desetn  * 

The  wit  of  Steele,  the  mellifluous  ed  on  laces  and  fardingales,  am  t  e 
style  and  exquisite  taste  of  Addison,  secrets  of  the  toilet  have  become  nia 
will  always,  it  is  true,  render  the  ters  of  doubt,  and  research, 
work  a  popular  and  a  classical  one ;  riosity.  The  manners  descri 
but  we  think  it  is  impossible  not  to  die  Spectator  are  placed,  at  • 
perceive  ami  to  admit,  how  vastly  in  the  unfortunate  interval  oe 
the  proportion  of  wit  and  elegance  is  these  periods.  We  have  no  o 
overbalanced  in  these  eight  volumes,  any  interest  in  the  changes  so 
by  dullness,  flippancy,  pretension,  fully  recorded  in  the  diary  ^  ^ 

and  common-place.  With  the  excep-  Sly’s  observatory.  It  w  w'*  ®  , 

lion  ('perhaps J  of  Addison’s  papers  diflference  to  us  whether  pate 

•  Jouy  quotes,  with  great  gravity,  some  dictum  of  Mr  Adam  or 

seems  to  consider  as  a  real  personage.  He  is  just  as  much  so  as  .  ooinpoo-' 

any  other  nom  dc  puerre.  The  name  is  given  to  the  supjxjsed  editor  of  pfjpcip*' 
piece  of  inanity  ciuillcil  “  The  Worlds''  to  which  Chesterlield  w  as  one  of  tnc  | 
comributors. 
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increased,  or  hoops  diminished.  Fl.i- 
via  ])ractices  tlie  fan-exercise,  and 
Charles  Lillie  gives  lessons  on  the 
snutt-box,  in  vain.  The  day  ii'iH 
come,  indeed,  when  bags  and  buckles 
shall  become  romantic, — when  the 
laj)-do"  shall  be  as  poetical  an  accom¬ 
paniment  as  the  falcon  on  the  w'rist, 
—and  when  chajteauje  a  trois  comesy 
and  Steenkirk  cravats,  shall  be  pla¬ 
ced  side  by  side  with  scarfs,  and  hel¬ 
mets,  and  crosses  of  St.  John.  But 
the  time  is  not  yet.  At  present,  they 
have  lost  the  gloss  of  novelty,  with¬ 
out  acquiring  the  rust  of  antiquity. 

but  let  us  not  be,  unjust.  Some 
things  there  are  in  these  volumes 
which  cannot  die — which  shall  en¬ 
dure  as  monuments  of  taste  and  de- 
hcacy  while  the  language  exists.  The 
exquisite  sketches  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club,  the  elaborately- 
Hnished  portraits  of  Sir  Roger  and 
Bill  Honeycomb,  render  the  papers 
which  relate  to  these  subjects  among 
the  most  fascinating  in  the  annals 
ot  English  literature.  Many  of  the 
dreams  and  allegories,  too,  such  as 
tile  Vision  of  Public  Credit,  and  the 
Mountain  of  Human  Misery,  are  also 
exceedingly  ingenious  and  striking. 
1  he  subject  was  not  then  hackney¬ 
ed  and  worn  out  as  it  is  now,  when 
all  our  young  men  see  visions,  and 
our  old  men  dream  dreams.  But 
the  finest  paper  in  the  Spectator,  and, 
perhaps,  of  its  kind,  in  the  world, 
ts  the  much-quoted  Vision  of  Mirza, 
the  idea  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  Eros*'  of  Plato, 
though  it  has  been  altered  and  ex¬ 
panded  by  Addison  with  a  degree 
of  talent  which  confers  on  him  the 
whole  merit  of  this  delightful  fable. 
All^ory  was  his  forte,  and  he  has 
availed  himself  of  it  here  with  sin- 
l^lar  success.  A  tone  of  pensive 
fcpose  breathes  over  the  Vision,  and 
the  language  flows  melodiously,  as 
tho^  enchanting  strains  that  pro- 
pipe  of  the  Genius, 
"oth  the  allegorical  and  the  natu- 
t'al  scenery  is  described  with  re- 
tnarkable  vividness  and  truth.  W e 
*a<^nd,  with  Mirza,  the  high  hiUs  of 


Bagdat, — we  hear  the  warblings  of 
the  heavenly  music, — the  ocean  of 
time,  the  bridge  of  human  life,  are 
spread  beneath  our  eyes.  W  sec 
the  busy  crowds  that  cover  the 
bridge, — the  broken  arches  and  the 
jutfalls  through  which  the  thought¬ 
less  star-gazers  are  precipitated  *  ; — 
our  eyes  wander  away  with  those  of 
Mirza  over  those  happy  islands  that 
lay  beyond  the  valley,  covered  with 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  bright  with  a 
thousand  shining  streams  that  flow 
between  them.  We  see  those  per¬ 
sons  in  glorious  habits,  with  gar¬ 
lands  upon  their  heads,  passing  a- 
mong  the  trees,  lying  down  by  the 
sides  of  fountains,  or  resting  on  beds 
of  flowers ;  and,  like  him,  we  wish 
for  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  we 
might  fly  to  those  happy  seats,  and 
be  at  rest.  And  when,  at  last,  this 
magnificent  vision  fades  iiHo  air — 
when  the  rolling  tide,  the  arched 
bridge,  and  the  happy  islands  disap¬ 
pear,— ^o  w’e  not  actually  gaze  on 
that  long,  hollow,  valley  of  Bagdat, 
with  the  oxen,  sheep,  and  camels, 
grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it  ? 

The  Rambler  and  Idler,  of  a  more 
grave  and  sententious  character,  pos¬ 
sess  nothing,  perhaps,  which  will  bear 
a  comparison  with  particular  papers 
in  the  Spectator ;  but  it  must  be 
owned  that  they  are  free  from  many 
defects  with  which  it  is  charpable. 
The  raillery  of  Johnson,  if  it  docs 
not  equal  the  delicacy  of  Steele  or 
Addison,  at  least  never  sinks  into  their 
flippancy.  His  criticisms  are  more 
comprehensive  and  profound ;  his 
moral  reasonings  more  convincing 
and  impressive.  He  speaks  as  one 
having  authority,  in  all  the  dignity 
of  virtue,  and  the  consciousness  of 
great  talents.  We  suspect,  too,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  from 
the  Spectator  a  specimen  of  the 
tender  style  equal  to  Johnson's  An- 
ningait  and  Ajut,  which,  without 
any  striking  feature  of  invention, 
has  always  possessed  for  us  a  power 
of  fascination  which  we  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  account  for ;  his  allegories, 
however,  are  less  happy,  and  his 


If  there  is  any  thing  objectionable  in  this  exquisite  Vision,  it  is  the  sneer  at  t  e 
I^hyridans,  who  are  represented  as  flying  about,  with  urinals  in  their  hands,  thrusting 
passengers  on  trap-doors  which  they  might  otherwise  have  escaped.  The  wcasm 
» Jwt,  perhaps,  but  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the  incident  breaks  in  upon  the  solemnity 
fl»e  rest 
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powers  of  characteristic  delineation 
very  limited. 

Of  the  immense  variety  of  perio¬ 
dicals  which  succeeded  these,  we  say 
nothinp:,  for  it  is  impossible  to  say 
any  thing  satisfactory.  One  or  two 
papers  by  Mackenzie,  in  the  Mirror 
and  Lounger,  deserve  to  be  singled 
out  from  the  mass  of  dullness ;  but 
the  rest  have  abundantly  merited 
that  oblivion  to  which  they  appear, 
by  general  consent,  to  have  been  con¬ 
signed.  In  fact,  we  can  easily  be¬ 
lieve  that  Jouy  is  at  this  moment 
better  acquainted  with  these  authors, 
than  one  half  of  those  who  are* in 
the  daily  habit  of  seeing  them  sta¬ 
ring  them  in  the  face  in  every  book¬ 
seller’s  window,  under  the  title  of 
the  British  Essayists. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Jouy 
jwssesses,  in  a  very  considerable  de¬ 
gree,  the  qualities  requisite  for  the 
successful  imitation  of  his  models. 
AVlthout  excelling  in  any  one,  there 
is  none  in  which  he  can  fairly  be 
said  to  be  altogether  deficient.  He 
has  a  strong  perception  of  the  hu¬ 
morous — a  peculiar  happiness  of  ex¬ 
pression,  by  which  he  frequently 
contrives  to  give  point  to  very  com¬ 
mon  observations — sufficient  taste 
and  imagination  to  enable  him  to 
appreciate  with  correctness  the  me¬ 
rit  of  poetry,  and  works  of  art — a 
considerable  familiarity  with  the  li¬ 
terature  of  other  countries,  an  exten¬ 
sive  acquaintance  wdth  that  of  his 
own,  and  a  large  fund  of  strong  sense, 
candour,  and  honourable  feeling. 

Tbe  quality  in  which  he  seems  to 
be  most  deficient  is  invention.  Great 
want  of  art  appears  in  every  attempt 
at  narrative,  and  even  in  the  frame- 
wrork,  which  serves  as  a  bond  of 
connexion  among  the  scattered  Es¬ 
says.  A  Hermit,  who  spends  some 
thousand  francs  on  a  baptismal  pre¬ 
sent — who  dines,  at  forty  francs  a- 
head,  at  the  Frera  Proven^ux^ 
who  spends  his  days  at  the  Palais 
Iloyal,  and  his  nights  at  the  Franfias 
or  the  Opera — is  a  solecism  in  the 
annals  of  seclusion.  The  addition 
of  a  second  Hermit,  who,  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  leaves  South  America 
merely  to  continue  the  Editorship  of 
the  Hermits,  at  the  desire  of  the 
first,  docs  not  mend  the  matter ;  not 
to  mention  the  strangeness  of  train¬ 
ing  one  8  self  for  the  observation  of 


the  little  details  of  French  manners, 
by  a  forty  years’  rustication  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco.  The  idea  of 
introducing  a  savage,  or  an  inhabi- 
taut  of  some  distant  country,  com¬ 
menting  on  tlie  habits  and  usages  of 
our  own,  is,  in  the  last  degree,  hack¬ 
neyed  and  threadbare.  It  is  fairly 
run  down  in  the  Citizen  of  the 
World,  and  Goldsmith  had  l)etn 
long  anticipated  by  the  Turkish  Spy. 
Still  less  can  we  admire  the  truly 
French  method  by  which  these  olil 
fellows  procure  their  secret  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  namely,  by  listening  at  a  door, 
or  availing  tnemselves  of  the  good 
offices  of  a  window  or  a  ladder.  This 
piece  of  meanness  comes  with  a  very 
bad  grace  from  censors  of  public 
manners,  and  preachers  of  morality. 
No  doubt,  the  idea  is  originally  taken 
from  the  Hiable  Boiteux,  but  the 
supernatural  agency  by  which  the 
inf^ormation  is  there  obtained,  re¬ 
moves  the  disagreeable  impression 
inseparable  from  the  perusal  of  such 
incidents  in  the  Hermits  of  Jouy. 

M.  Jouy,  withal,  is  a  little  given 
to  prosing.  Like  Joseph  Surface, 
he  is  too  moral  by  half — too  fond  of 
those  common-places  about  avarice, 
duelling,  self-love,  &c.,  which  \ol- 
taire  used  to  call  des  Suisses — fellows 
ready  to  enter  into  any  one  s  service 
at  a  moment’s  warning.  One  of  the 
most  intolerable  of  these  is  an  at- 
fected  preference  of  a  savage  to  a 
civilized  state  of  society — a  thing 
which,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Irench- 
man,  every  one  knows  to  be  absurd. 
It  was  an  easy  matter  for  Rousseau 
to  panegyrize  solitude,  while  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  forests  of  the  Iroquois  re¬ 
sembled  the  woods  of  Montmorency 
or  Ermenonville,  and  to  declaim  a- 
gainst  luxury  in  tbe  brilliant  na 

of  tbe  Luxembourg;  but  set  any 
one  of  these  antisocialists  of  tne 

cyclopedic  fairly  down,  for  s  ^  > 
in  a  savannah,  with  brother 
ris,  in  the  Illinois,  and  ten  o 
but  he  would  be  found  dead 
bed  before  the  end  of  it, 
of  somebody  to  admire  or  pe^.^ 

him.  After  the  wmplete  ref^ 
of  the  paradoxes  of  tV  phd^ 

of  Geneva,  we  should 
expected  that  a  man 
sense  would  have  even  h*"  , 
revival  of  a  controversy,  wl^ch 
to  be  consigned,  like  the  great  q 
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lion  about  the  death  of  Julius  Cic- 
sar,  to  the  undisputed  possession  of 
s|)outing-clubs  and  debating-socie¬ 
ties. 

\Vq  have  only  one  more  remark 
to  make,  before  proceeding  to  lay 
l)i'fore  our  readers  some  specimens 
of  his  manner — and  that  is,  let  him 
stick  to  French  manners.  With 
Kiiglish  literature,  notwithstanding 
some  blunders,  he  is  very  tolerably 
I  ac(iuainted  ;  but  of  English  inanncrs, 
lie  really  knows  absolutely  nothing, 
when  he  can  descend  to  talk  of  an 
Knglish  Baronet  beginning  the  day 
hy  drinking  off  a  pocket  flask  of 
rum  in  a  French  diligence.  This, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  he  has  learn¬ 
ed  from  no  higher  authority  than 
the  caricatures  at  the  Varietes,  or 
the  libels  of  Fillet. 

Our  first  quotation  shall  be  from 
the  first  of  his  works,  the  Hermit  of 
the  ('haussee  d’ Antiii.  There  seems 
to  us  something  very  amiable  about 
this  paper,  entitled 

>.A  VIE  DU  CHATEAU. 

Boilcau  may  say  as  he  pleases 

"  Carls  cst  pour  un  riche  un  pays  dc  Cocagiie— 
liorUr  de  la  ville,  i)  trouve  la  campa^nc." 

Reduced  to  its  true  value,  this  poetical 
exagi;eration  only  means,  that,  in  Paris, 
you  may  contrive,  with  the  assistance  of 
I  a  large  fortune,  to  shut  up  between  two 
streets  or  four  walls,  half-a-dozen  stunted 
trees,  a  few  square  yards  of  grass-plat,  or 
sickly  riower-beds,  refreshing  them  once 
tt-week  w  ith  a  meagre  sprinkling  of  water 
I  purchased  at  the  street-door.  Such  is  the 
I  i^mntry  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  town. 
I  lhat  which  consists  of  wide-spreading 
I  plains,  meadows  covered  with  Bocks, 
I  'Tests  watered  by  rills,  mountains  flir- 
I  rowed  by  torrents,  pure  air,  rural  labours, 
I  and  woodland  pleasures — the  wealth  of 
f  could  not  purchase  within  the 

I  ‘^’Tiers,  or  even  within  the  atmosphere 
4  “  the  capital.  I  have  never  been  more 
I  ''e  to  their  pleasures  than  during  the 
,!  ^  ort  visit  which  I  have  just  been  paying 
!  I®  **17  ferm  ;  (I  remember  when  I  used 

call  it  my  estate ;)  and  as  people  gene- 
th  ^  best  on  these  matters  while 
I  ®cy  are  under  their  induence,  1  beg  per- 
l!n*****°*'  nay  readers,  before  resuming 
I'  i  /^***book  in  Paris,  to  make  the  most 
’  '  tk  days,  and  descant  a  little  on 

j  ’  pleasures  of  the  country. 

S  The  buildings  on  my  farm  had  been 
!  ^ lightning,  and  I  left  town  to 
^  <l*niage,  although  I  might  rea- 

enough  have  turned  the  matter 


over  to  the  tenant  himself,  who  had  taken 
it  uiwn  him,  cjntrary  to  my  i^sitive  or¬ 
ders,  to  remove  the  conductor  which '  1 
had  placed  over  the  princijKil  building. 
'I'o  be  sure,  he  told  me,  “  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  of  the  place;  that  all  his  neigh¬ 
bours  luughetl  at  him,  on  account  of  the 
great  iron  spit  wliich  he  had  stuck  up  in 
front  of  his  house but  1  did  not  feel  the 
more  convinced  by  this  reasoning,  and 
should  certainly  have  gone  to  law  with 
the  fellow,  if  I  had  l)eeii  young  enough  to 
begin  an  action  in  Normandy. 

The  Chateau  de  P.  was  so  close  at 
hand,  that  1  could  not  avoid  paying  a 
visit  to  the  |)osscssor  of  this  venerable 
domain,  who  received  me  as  an  old  friend 
of  his  father.  He  would  insist  on  my  re¬ 
maining  at  the  Chateau.  Madame  de  P. 
seconded  his  entreaties,  and  found  some 
answer  to  every  objection  I  started. 
“  Well,  madam,”  siiid  I,  smiling,  ‘‘I  have 
one  more  confession  to  make,  which,  1 
think,  will  be  too  much,  even  for  your 
politeness.  I  {xissed  the  first  part  of  my 
life  at  sea,  where  I  learned  a  great  many 
bad  habits — 1  have  s{)ent  the  last  in  soli¬ 
tude,  where  one  does  not  learn  to  correct 
them.  In  short,  to  speak  it  with  all  hu¬ 
mility,  I  sifutkc.**  “  Oh  !  if  that  is  all,” 
sjiid  she,  “  we  have  a  cabinet  of  smokers 
in  the  house,  and  you  shall  keep  my  un¬ 
cle,  the  Admiral,  in  countenance,  who 
smokes  like  a  volcano,  and  swears  a  little 
too,  sometimes.”  There  are  some  invita¬ 
tions  which  are  irresistible.  That  very 
evening  I  saw  myself  regularly  establish¬ 
ed  at  the  Chateau.  The  life  we  lead  is 
delightful,  and  as  our  pleasures  are  the 
result  less  of  opulence  than  of  the  union 
of  amiable  dispositions  with  talent  and 
taste,  some  traits  of  this  family  picture 
deserve  to  be  copied. 

If  I  were  writing  a  romance,  with  time 
and  8j)acc  at  my  comnuind,  I  might, 
at  the  exjxincc  of  my  reader’s  patience, 
give  him  a  most  elaborate  and  drowsy 
description  of  this  picturesque  and  beau¬ 
tiful  retreat ;  but  ns  I  have  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  I  must  content  myself 
with  observing,  that  the  tout  cntemble  of 
the  Chateau  is  such  as  to  leave  nothing  for 
even  the  most  fertile  imagination  to  de¬ 
sire.  We  may  not  possess  that  extreme 
liberty,  which  fjeopleVow-a-days  iiretcnd 
to  offer  atid  to  find  in  the  counUy  ;  but 
every  individual  enjoys  all  the  liberty 
that  is  consistent  with  the  pleasure  of 
others.  Our  party  consists  of  twelve, 
five  of  whom  belong  to  the  P.  funiily ; 
and  among  the  strangers  are  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists  of  the  capiul. 
The  gentlemen  rise  early ;  some  to  hunt, 
some  to  fish,  some  with  pencils  in  hand, 
to  study  eflccls  for  landscapes ;  and  we 
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l>oor  invalids  to  see  the  majestic  sun  rise 
once  more.  At  ten,  we  meet  at  the 
breakfast  table.  It  is  then  the  ladies  ap< 
j>ear.  Some  of  them  rise  earlier,  but,  in 
general,  they  come  down  together.  After 
breakfast,  every  one  amuses  himself  as  he 
pleases,  in  a  large  saloon,  only  seimrated 
from  the  billiard-room  by  a  range  of  pil¬ 
lars.  While  some  are  engaged  at  this 
game,  Madame  de  P.  generally  embroid¬ 
ers.  The  young  people,  round  the  piano, 
listen  to  some  of  the  tender  airs  in  Dido 
or  Armida,  and  Mile.  Pauline  works  at  the 
portrait  of  the  Admiral,  who  grumbles 
sadly  at  being  kept  so  long  upon  the  can¬ 
vas. 

From  one  o’clock  till  five,  no  one  is 
obliged  to  give  any  account  of  his  move¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  part  of  the  day  which  is 
devoted  by  the  family  to  the  affairs  of  the 
household  and  the  interests  of  the  villa¬ 
gers,  who  still  look  u^wn  themselves  as 
their  vassals. 

The  dinner-bell  recalls  the  stragglers 
to  the  saloon.  Madame  de  P.  always 
dresses  with  a  degree  of  neatness  which 
obliges  others  to  do  so,  but  in  that,  as  in 
every  thing  else,  she  sets  the  example  of 
a  tasteful  and  elegant  simplicity.  It 
would  be  easy  to  find,  even  in  the  country, 
more  splendid  tables  than  that  of  M.  de 
P.,  but  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
meet  with  any  more  delightful ;  to  find 
four  beautiful  women  without  rivalry,— 
men  of  genius  without  vanity, — old  men 
without  ixjevishncss, — and  young  men 
whose  gaiety  is  at  once  exalted  by  high 
spirits,  and  temjiered  by  propriety.  After 
dinner,  we  prejiare  for  a  ramble.  The 
adventurous  part  of  the  community  em¬ 
bark  on  the  river ;  the  solitary  wanderers 
take  to  the  mountains ;  the  lazy  jieople 
saunter  up  and  down  the  long  alleys  of 
the  park  ;  but  the  greater  number  gene¬ 
rally  accompany  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
sure  that  her  footsteps  are  always  directed 
where  there  is  consolation  to  be  given,  or 
blessings  to  be  received. 

We  generally  contrive  to  return  just  as 
the  post  comes  in.  The  letters  and  news- 
I>apers  which  we  find  waiting  us — the  in¬ 
telligence  which  we  receive  and  commu¬ 
nicate,  commonly  give  the  tone  to  the  con¬ 
versation  of  the  evening.  The  last  evening 
I  spent  at  P.  .nothing  was  talked  of  but 
the  Comet.  The  children’s  tutor,  who  is 
nearly  as  deep  an  astronomer  asTrissotin, 
was  beginning  to  terrify  the  ladies,  by 
demonstrating  to  them,  in  his  way,  that 
one  day  or  other  our  earth  could  not  fail 
to  be  knocked  to  pieces  by  an  encounter 
with  some  of  these  gadabout  stars,  when 
Madam  Saint  C.  told  us  she  would  read 
to  us  the  postscript  of  a  letter  which  her 
waiting-maid  had  just  received  from  her 


mother.  The  old  lady  wrote  to  htr 
daughter,  as  follows «  Your 
and  you  have  chosen  a  vciy  bad  Ume  tbr 
going  to  the  country.  You  can’t  think 
what  a  fine  Comet  they  arc  aV/ifti/j,,,. 
at  Paris.  1  have  been  to  see  it  mvself, 
three  times,  from  the  Pont-des-Arts,  and 
as  it  won’t  hapi^en  again,  they  tell  me,  fur 
three  thousand  years,  I  am  veiy  sorrv 
you  should  have  lost  so  fine  an  opjxirtu. 
nity.”  The  simplicity  of  this  good  wo. 
man,  who  thought  the  Comet  was  only 
to  be  seen  at  Paris,  threw  us  all  into  a  fi: 
of  laughter,  and  entirely  disconcerted  the 
Abbe,  who  found  it  impossible  to  bring 
back  the  conversation  to  a  proper  pitch  nf 
solemnity  during  the  remainder  of  the 
evening. 

A  little  concert  generally  concludes  a 
day,  every  moment  of  which  has  l)een 
either  usefully  or  agreeably  employed. 
When  the  evening  is  fine,  it  takes  place 
in  the  open  air;  and  when  I  hear  the  en. 
chanting  voice  of  Madame  de  St.  (’.  and 
the  deep  harmony  of  M.  de  La  Miire, 
under  the  clear  azure  of  a  summer  moon¬ 
light,  in  the  silence  of  night  and  of  the 
woods,  I  feel  as  if  it  were  only  then  that 
I  understood  the  full  jww’er  of  an  art 
which  can  thus  lend  double  charms  to  the 
beauties  of  nature. 


In  a  French  periodical,  it  will  easi- 
y  be  supposed,  politics  occupy  a 
7ery  considerable  share  of  attention, 
louy,  who  is,  on  the  whole,  anioder- 
ite  and  candid  man,  treats  the  sub- 
lect,  in  general,  with  great  good  sense. 
His  political  opinions,  in  fact,  seem 
;o  hang  very  loosely  about  him,— ^ 
nuch  so,  indeed,  that  we  must  con- 
’ess  we  are  quite  unable  to  perceive 
iny  difference  between  the  enthusi- 
ism  with  which  he  praises  the  m  • 
;ary  despotism  of  Buonaparte,  an 
hat  with  which  he  celebrates  t  t 
•eturn  of  Louis  le  Desire.  He 
lulges,  occasionally, 

‘  sly,  impartial  laugh  at  a  I 
ies, — liberal,  ministerial,  an 
;ral ;  and  the  following  paper, 

;eii  immediately  after  the  res 
)f  the  Bourbons,  affords  a  very 
rourable  specimen  of  hra 


vein : 


CHEAT  STAIBCASE- 

ontracted, 
arm  countries,  a 
in  a  siesta  after 

tnd  I  have  observed,  jha 
,  nap  mainly  de^^i^^ 

e  volume  which 


t.Tilay,  I  thoufjht  1  should  never  fall  a- 
wct  j)  at  all.  I  had  laid  my  hands  on  one 
of  ihoM*  confounded  volumes  of  Voltaire, 
which  it  is  iniiK>ssibIe  for  any  one  to  lay 
down  when  he  has  once  opened  it.  1  read 
over  Candide  for  the  twentieth  time,  and 
laughed  so  outnigoously,  that  my  wife 
came  into  the  room  to  learn  what  could 
be  the  meaning  of  such  extravagant  gaiety. 
She  scolded  me  heartily  when  she  knew 
the  cause,  and  began  to  ]wove  to  me,  that 
I’diigloss,  l*aquette,  and  Frere  Girotlee, 
were  |K‘oplc  of  very  indillerent  life  and 
ciinvcrsation.  Her  sermon  produced  the 
projxr  ellect.  I  fell  asleep.  My  slum- 
Urs  w  ere  influenced  by  the  romance  I 
had  been  reading,  and  accordingly  I 
dreamed  a  dream. 

1  found  myself  transported,  all  at  once, 
imo  the  strangest-looking  country  in  the 
world.  The  men  had  heads  like  weather¬ 
cocks,  and  eyes  so  strangely  placed  in  their 
heads,  that  they  could  only  contemplate 
the  heavens,  and  could  not  catch  a  glin;pse 
of  their  feet ;  a  circumstance  which  ren¬ 
dered  their  walk  very  hobbling  and  un¬ 
steady.  The  women,  who  at  first  ap- 
J'eared  like  suiHjrior  beings,  were  employ- 
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ed  in  leading  them  into  holes  and  cor¬ 


ners,  and  then  laughing  at  them  when 
they  trip|x?d  or  tumbled.  At  the  time  of 
my  arrival  in  the  capital  of  this  singular 
kingdom,  the  inhabitants  were  giving  way 
to  transports  of  joy  which  I  felt  quite  at 
a  loss  to  account  for,  jiarticulaily  as  I  saw 
on  ail  sides  the  traces  of  some  immense 
fire,  the  ashes  of  which  were  scarcely  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

1  he  crowd  was  moving  towards  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  I  allowed  myself 
to  be  curried  along  by  the  current.  It 
landed  me  at  last  in  a  sciuare,  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  which  stood  two  ancient  mo¬ 
numents  newly  restored,  the  sight  of 
"hich  actually  worked  a  miracle,  for  all 
tlifse  heads  whose  inconceivable  mobility 
*  ^ad  astonished  me  an  hour  before,  were 
now-  gazing  like  fixtures  on  one  of  those 
on  the  top  of  which  floated  a  flag 
dazzling  whiteness. 

I  made  several  attempts  to  question 
neighbours  on  the  meaning  of  what  1 
’ — ^^nt  some  wept  for  joy,  and  could 
not  answer,— some  laughed  in  my  face, 
and  Would  not  answer,— and  others,  more 
fnmplaisant,  replied  to  me  in  a  string  of 

•notherences  of  which  1  could  make  no¬ 
thing. 

At  last  1  observed,  in  one  comer  of 
f  *<iuare,  an  old  man  seated  on  the  base 
‘  a  column,  his  chin  resting  on  his  cane, 

I  and  who  was  looking  about  him  wth  a 

I  ^ile  of  sarcastic  intelligence.  He  saw 
y  ^barrassment,  and  seemed  to  invite 
‘luestions  I  was  disix)scd  to  put  to 


him.  1  begged  of  him  to  inform  me 
where  I  was,  and  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  extraordinary  uproar  I  had  remark¬ 
ed  in  the  city. 

“  You  are  in  tlie  country  of  the  Se<}ua- 
nians,”  replied  the  old  man  ;  ‘‘  the  gay¬ 
est,  the  best,  and  bravest  jicople  ujvui 
the  earth.  Unfortunately  they  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  cndemical  malady  of  the  brain, 
during  which  the  whole  nation  goes 
mad,  and  the  disorder  generally  occurs 
once  or  twice  in  every  century.  The 
Sequanians  are  just  recovering,  at  tliis 
moment,  from  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  severe  attacks  they  have  ever  ex¬ 
perienced.  In  fact,  bir,  it  was  a  thou¬ 
sand  to  one  they  got  over  it. 

“  The  imlace  which  you  see  is  that  of 
our  King  Astreos.  Heaven,  which  re¬ 
stores  him  to  us  after  a  long  absence,  has 
itself  re-established  the  throne  which  the 
nation  had  overturned  one  day,  in  the 
delirium  of  the  late  attack.  Every  one 
wished  for  this  happy  event,  but  two  nr 
three  only  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  be  prominent  in  the  allair,  and  yet, 
by  some  lurking  tinge  of  insanity  that 
still  hangs  about  them,  every  one  seems 
to  think  himself  the  author  of  this  revo¬ 
lution.  But  if  you  are  curious  to  know 
more  of  the  matter,  follow  the  crowd  to 
tlie  imiace,  and  observe  what  ptisses.” 

I  thanked  the  old  man,  and  w'alkcd 
towards  the  palace,  passing  under  a  tri¬ 
umphal  arch,  which  apjieared  to  me  to 
have  been  built  for  the  very  purjwsc  of 
rendering  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
two  buildings  more  glaring.  I  conclu¬ 
ded  that  tliis  monument  must  have  l)een 
built  during  the  epidemic,  and  that  the 
artist  had  not  escaped  its  influence. 

When  I  reached  the  vestibule  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  stair-case,  I  amused 
myself  for  a  moment  with  the  8)xx!tacle 
before  me.  Good  Heavens !  what  a 
crowd  !  what  jostling  ! — what  variety  of 
dresses,  figures,  countenances !  Every 
one  grew  more  haughty  with  each  addi¬ 
tional  step  he  mounted.  Every  one  ga¬ 
zed  on  his  neighbour  with  looks  of  re¬ 
spect,  or  envy,  or  disdain,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  his  garments,  and  I  |)er- 
ceived  that  it  was  princi|>ully  by  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  breast  and  shoulders  that 
their  opinion  was  formed. 

Hearing  the  words  “  yesterday**  and 
“  to-day”  eternally  repeated,  in  ascend¬ 
ing  the  stair,  I  found  they  were  used  to 
denote  two  classes  of  aspirants.  But  one 
circumstance  puzzled  me  a  good  deal, 
viz.  that  the  |)eople  of  “  yesterday**  were 
almost  all  younger  than  those  of  “  to¬ 
day,”  and  yet  the  old  fellows  walked  up 
stairs  with  ten  times  more  ease  and  ala¬ 
crity. 
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I  entered  a  large  hall,  ornamented  entitled  to  have  the  post  of  Licutetuint 
with  a  variety  of  portraits  of  warriors,  ,  Civil  revived  on  his  account, 
armed  with  little  blue  batons  :  and  wdth-  One  of  the  oddest  demands  was  that  of 
out  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  a-  an  officer  who  claimed  the  reward  of  the 
partments  beyond,  which  were  open  only  services  which  he  had  not  rendered.  He 
to  the  privileged,  I  fell  into  conversation  stated,  as  a  proof  of  his  devotion,  thecreat 
with  some  of  my  campanions,  who,  like  care  he  had  taken  to  confine  his  cam. 
myself,  had  halted  at  the  threshold.  paigns  to  the  barracks,  or  the  military 

Almost  all  of  them  held  in  their  hands  hospital,  that  no  one  might  impute  to  him 
some  petition  which  they  came  to  pre-  the  least  share  in  those  victories  the  oh. 
sent,  and  the  object  of  which  was  to  jects  of  which  he  disapproved.  Hepraved 
prove  that  each  of  them  had  been  a  prin-  to  be  put  in  motion  in  time  of  |)eace  as 
cipal  agent  in  the  return  of  Astreos,  and  the  reward  of  his  inactivity  in  time  of 
the  restoration  of  his  throne.  war. 

The  first  jxirson  I  ^addressed  was  a  An  old  commodore,  who  had  never  left 
little  withered-looking  man,  in  an  old  his  room,  or  changed  his  uniform,  durin*' 
court-suit,  with  new  steel  buttons,  some  the  absence  of  Astreos,  petitioned  for  liis 
of  them  still  wrapped  in  their  original  arrears  of  pay  and  interest  for  twenty.five 
paper  coverings.  He  came  to  ask  the  years.  His  claim  amounted  to  27(j,00d 
reward  of  his  services,  which  consisted  francs — errors  excepted, 
in  dining  en  families  on  the  King’s  birth-  As  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  I  shall  quote, 
day,  and  drinking  the  King’s  health  af-  word  for  word,  one  of  the  petitions  which 

ter  dinner,  when  the  servants  W'ere  out  happened  to  fall  into  my  hands 

ofthe  ^m.  He  peti.ioned  to  l«  resto.  „  ^  jj-j  ,,  Exedimt  ikjertr- 

red  to  bis  situation  of  Receiver  of  Taxes.  °  ^ 

“  Can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  ?”  “  Sire, 

(whispered  a  tall  fellow,  whose  head,  en-  The  most  faithful  and  zea. 

.sconced  in  an  enormous  neckcloth,  ap-  lous  of  your  devoted  subjects  begs  humbly 
peared  to  be  stuck  in  the  pillory ;)  “  what  to  state  to  your  Majesty,  that  he,  the  l*e. 
w'ould  that  little  fellow  demand,  if,  like  titioner,  has  figured  successively  in  ever)- 
me,  he  had  been  the  death  of  four  hor-  party,  in  order  the  better  to  understand 
ses,  in  flying  from  barrier  to  barrier,  to  their  purposes,  and  disappoint  them, 
discover  which  would  aft’ord  the  best  oji-  “  That  he  has  been  active  in  all  excess, 
portunity  for  entrance  or  escape  ?  Sir,  I  es — that  he  has  stirred  up  the  most  dcs. 
was  actually  omnipresent,  and  I  think  perate  measures,  and  professed  the  most 
the  least  thing  I  can  expect  is  to  be  made  antisocial  principles ;  with  the  sede  view 
an  Ambassador.”  of  convincing  your  Majesty’s  subjects  of 

One  fellow  founded  his  petition  on  a  the  blessings  of  your  Majesty’s  Govern- 
letter,  the  contents  of  which  he  was  ig-  ment,  and  bringing  them  back  to  their 
norant  of,  which  he  had  carried  from  obedience. 

somebody  he  did  not  know,  to  somebody  “  That  he  has  served  tyranny  with  an 
he  could  not  find  ;  but  he  had  been  told  appearance  of  devotion,  only  to  accelerate 
the  contents  were  of  a  most  important  the  fall  of  a  system  which  he  has  sou^t 
nature,  and  thought  Government  could  to  render  odious  by  every  method  which 
not  do  leas  than  reward  his  zeal  by  a  the  most  refined  ingenuity,  and  the  most 
place  in  the  Post-office,  for  which  he  had  inviolable  fidelity,  could  suggest, 
so  clearly  proved  himself  qualified.  “  That  he  has  done  every  thing  m  u 

Another,  by  a  petition  in  the  form  of  power  to  procure  for  himself  places,  pen- 
a  thesis,  demonstrated  that  he  had  most  sions,  and  emoluments  of  all  kinds  t  « 
eflectudlly  served  the  cause  of  the  King,  hojxe  of  exhausting  the  public  Amd-s  ^ 
by  declaiming,  with  shut  doors,  against  ruin  of  which  would  necessaril)  ^ 
tyranny,  and  shewed  that  he  had  prepa-  along  with  it  that  of  the  aforesaid  detes 
red  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  forming  Government.  . 

that  of  his  own  servant.  He  modestly  “That  the 

demanded  a  Proiassorship  of  Public  every  form  and  exaggeration  o  a  .  ’ 
Law.  jn  addressing  the  head  of  the 

A  third  had  been  so  strongly  aflTected  tested  Government,  in  order 
by  the  misfortunes  of  the  Royal  Family,  fumes  of  that  gross  incense 
that  he  had  never  recovered  the  shock,  sooner  mount  into  his  hea^  bis 

He  wished  to  be  made  Governor  of  the  vertigos  thereby  caused  might 
Invalids.  ^  fall  ^  more  speedy  tbe 

A  fourth  had  written  a  pamphlet  a-  “  That  the  Petitioner  s  co 
gainst  the  tyrant  the  day  before  his  fell,  nobleness  of  which  was  beyon 
and  had  |>een  bold  enough  to  advise  him  prehension  of  ordinary  morts  ^ 
to  commit  suicide.  He  thought  himself  ed  him  many  enemies,  and  in 
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in  many  [XTsecutions  ;  that  he  has  been 
ti^e  times  imprisoned  at  different  jieriodsi 
tor  causes  which  he  does  not  think  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  mention,  and  villanously  ca¬ 
lumniated  1))  that  short-sighted  class  of 
jx*oj)le  w  ho  are  apt  to  judge  of  a  man  only 
bv  his  actions. 

That,  in  consideration  of  the  afore¬ 
said  loyal  services  which  he  has  rendered, 
and  is  ready  at  all  times  to  render,  the 
rditioner  humbly  begs  that  your  Majes¬ 
ty  will  be  pleased  to  revive  in  his  favour 
the  post  of  Superintendant  of  the  Finan¬ 
ces,  the  duties  of  which  he  undertakes  to 
discharge  with  his  accustomed  fidelity  and 
honour. 

*•  And  your  Petitioner  shall  ever  pray.” 

This  petition,  which  I  sjK)uted  aloud 
during  niy  sleep,  made  my  wife,  who  was 
working  near  the  sofa,  laugh  so  immo¬ 
derately,  that  I  awoke ;  and  that  I  might 
forget  nothing  of  this  extraordinary  scene, 

I  wrote  down  my  dream. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  clever  pa¬ 
per,  but  we  confess  we  should  think 
more  highly  of  the  latter  part  of  it, 
had  we  not  detected  its  source  in 
Xo.  (j‘i9  of  the  Spectator,  Vol.  VIII. 

The  happiest  strokes  in  the  different 
petitions  are  all  borrowed  from  si¬ 
milar  memorials,  said  to  have  been 
presented  by  the  Cavaliers  on  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II. 

M  e  shall  now  give  our  readers  a 
F^'P  into  the  Courts  of  France. 

of  the  features  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  are  as  applicable  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  House  as  the  Palais — as  well 
known  in  the  Outer- House  as  in  the 
^allc  (Ic  Pas  Perdus :  but  others,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  no  longer  exist, 
though  the  system  was  at  one  time 
common  with  us  as  w^ll  as  with  the 
“  l*arlemens  If  the  portrait  is 
at  all  correct,  they  certainly  do 

manage  these  matters  better  in 
France.” 

Fhe  Hermit  of  Guiana,  after  his 
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return  from  his  forty  years*  sojourn 
on  the  Orinoco,  is  pounced  upon  by  a 
rascally  attorney,  who  fastens  a  quar¬ 
rel  on  him  in  the  shape  of  some  for¬ 
gotten  claim,  at  the  instance  of  a  dc-. 
ceased  Countess  of  Savignac.  The 
progress  of  the  case  is  described  in 
the  papers  entitled  ‘‘  Mon  Proces,  *’ 
and  “  Mon  Proces  juge  some  pas¬ 
sages  of  which  we  shall  extract : 

My  agent,  M.  Dates,  has  a  thousand 
things  to  think  of,  while  I  have  only  one  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  gives  me  more  un¬ 
easiness  than  all  the  business  with  which 
he  is  loaded.  Sctuce  a  day  passes  that  I  do 
not  enter  his  otlice  v\ith  some  horrible 
piece  of  stamped  paper,  with  which  my 
porter  contrives  to  gratify  me  every  even¬ 
ing.  Custom  does  net  at  all  diminish 
the  terror  with  which  I  look  upon  these 
dismal  scrawls,  which  are  just  as  unin¬ 
telligible  to  me  now  as  when  I  first  at¬ 
tempted  to  decypher  them.  No  one  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  wiles  that  lurk  be¬ 
neath  the  wig  of  a  Solicitor,  till  he  has 
fairly  read  through  a  petition  or  a  sum¬ 
mons.  The  very  preamble  makes  you 
uneasy — the  conclusions  throw  you  into 
a  cold  sweat ;  and  I  verily  believe  there  is 
not  a  man  to  be  found,  not  used  to  the 
thing,  that  can  read  with  coolness  the 
catalogue  of  miseries  with  which  he  is 
menaced  at  the  hands  of  justice.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  first  night  I  passed  after 
receiving  iny  citation  in  this  confounded 
process.  I  thought  I  .saw  myself  decern¬ 
ed,  in  terms  of  the  ordonnance,  “  to  pay 
to  Madame  de  Savignac,  or  her  represen¬ 
tatives,  the  sums  due  upon  the  estate  of 
Pagcville,  amounting,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  action,  princii)al  and 
interest,  to  the  sum  of  122,5.S2  Livres 
Tournois :  without  prejudice  to  a  further 
sum  of  50,000  francs  of  damages,  for 
the  iqjury,  depreciation,  and  total  de¬ 
struction,  of  the  said  lands  of  Pageville 
in  his  hands :  the  whole  fiayable  within 
a  year,  and  reserving  to  the  plaintiff  to 
follow  forth  the  execution  of  this  decree 
by  all  diligence  allowed  by  law.”  When 


*  The  system  of  «  solicitation^'*  as  it  was  called,  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  re¬ 
flation  as  to  boxing  |)aper8  in  the  Court  of  Session.  The  Act  of  Sederunt  29th 
Xov.  1690  observes,  “  The  Lords  of  Council  and  Session,  taking  into  their  serious 
^nsideration  the  great  inconveniency  of  solicitation,  which  creates  dittidence  in  those 
''ho  have  not  acquaintance  or  friends  to  recommend  them,  that  they  are  not  equally 
*|3ted,  and  {)ut8  them  to  a  necessity  to  go  to  every  Lord’s  lodgings,  imagining,  that 
»» ihe>-  do  not,  he  may  think  he  is  either  despised  or  distrusted,  which  is  a  slavery 
“l^n  the  lieges,  the  l^ords,  and  the  lawyers,  who  are  frequently  urged  by  their 
^•cntsio  go  with  them,  or  for  them,  to  solicit  the  Lords;  Therefore,  &c.  The 
'Ords  appointed  copies  of  the  pleadings  to  be  placed  in  boxes  in  the  Session -House  ; 
to  the  example  of  the  most  famous  Judicatories  abroad. 

'o*-*  xiii.  3  U 
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1  read  these  frightful  demands*,  I  cursed,  occupied  me  during  the  day,  I  consulted 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  socie-  my  old  friend  Madame  de  Lorys  on  the 
ty,  or  rather  that  den  of  thieves,  into  subject.  “■  Thirty  years  ago,”*  said  slu; 
which  I  had  been  foolish  enough  to  cast  “  I  might  perhaps  have  been  of  some  ser' 
myself,  and  bitterly  regretted  my  peace-  vice  to  you  ;  but  now  we  wei"h  bolli 
ful  cabin,  amidst  those  wide-spreading  equally  in  the  balance  of  justice,  and  vou 
forests  and  savannahs,  where  I  could  bid  w  ill  gain  nothing  by  borrow  ing  my  voice.” 
defiance  to  officers, .  summonses,  and  soli-  She  directed  me,  however,  how  to  pro. 
citors.  ceed ;  and  next  morning  early  I  set  out, 

I  waited  with  imjjatience  for  the  mom-  like  Chicaneau,  to  make  the  round  of  mv 
ing.  M.  Dates  had  not  got  up  when  I  Judges, 
reached  his  house,  so  I  passed  an  hour  of  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

torture  in  his  study — I  delivered  to  him,  e  omit  the  visits  and  the  charac- 

trembling  all  over,  the  paper  I  received  ters  of  the  Judges,  which  are  well 

Uie  evening  liefore.  He  took  it  careless-  discriminated,  and  proceed  to  the  ca- 
Jy,  and  after  glancing  over  the  two  or  tastrophe  of  the  drama  “  Mon  Pro- 
three  first  lines,  “  It  is  nothing,”  said  ces  jug6.” 
he,  “  nothing  but  a  citation  for  this-day- 

week  to  the  T.iird  Chamber.”  “  No-  My  Advocate  had  given  me  to  undcr- 
thing  !”  said  I ;  look  at  these  infernal  stand  that  my  case  was  to  come  on  the 
conclusions.”  “  I  can  guess  them.”  “  Do  next  day.  It  was  in  vain  1  called  philo- 
you  not  think  my  wisest  plan  would  be  sophy  to  my  aid.  It  was  in  vain  I  said 
to  conceal  myself  in  the  meantime  ?”  to  myself.  Justice,  be  she  as  rigorous  a> 
“•  Conceal  yourself !  have  you  lost  your  Minos,  will  still  leave  me  enough  for  the 
senses?  Why,  man,  these  demands  are  small  remainder  of  my  days.  All  these 
mere  matters  of  form  ;  and  those  which  fine  reflections  could  not  prevent  me  from 
1  have  made,  in  your  name,  against  Du-  })assing  a  miserable  night.  All  the  wi]e> 
fain  and  his  associates,  would  bring  them  of  law— the  defects  of  form — the  false* 
all  to  the  workhouse  if  we  should  obtain  applications  of  principles  w'hich  my  o{^ 
the  tenth-part  of  them.”  “  Then  you  ponent  might  employ  against  me,  flitted 
don’t  think  my  liberty  is  in  danger  ?”  before  my  imagination,  and  as  the  phaii- 
“  I  think  your  case  is  as  strong  as  a  rock,  toms  of  terror  are  as  overpowering  as  the 
and  that  even  if  Dufain  should  succeed,  illusions  of  hope,  I  already  saw  my  rents 
which  is  possible  enough,  in  bringing  arrested — my  property  put  up  to  sale  k 
your  right  into  (question,  you  will  at  sentence  of  the  Court— and  a  horrible 
least  l)e  lK)th  in  your  graves  ten  years  be-  phalanx  of  officers  and  bailiffs  in  possession 

fore  he  can  obtain  a  definitive  sentence.”  of  my  house,  seizing,  inventorying,  and 

“Do  you  think  it  necessary  I  should  go  selling  every  thing,  and  accumulating  on 
myself  to  call  upon  my  Judges?”  “Why,  my  head  a  heap  of  proch  vcrltaux^  the 
no — not  nece.ssary,  i^erhaps,  but  yet,  as  mere  expence  of  which  would  be  quite 

your  op|x>nent  will  not  fail  to  make  the  sufficient  to  absorb  the  small  remainder 

most  of  the  custom,  1  think  you  had  bet-  which  the  literal  execution  of  the  sentence 
ter  call.  You  will  deliver  to  each  of  might  leave  behind, 

them  a  copy  of  your  memorial.”  “  My  It  w'as  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  sucli 

memorial !  have  I  draw’n  a  memorial  ?”  melancholy  reflections  that  I  reached  ^ 
“  No,  but  your  advocate  has.  You  will  Palais,  where  I  arrived  too  soon,  like 

find  my  friend  Dufain  touched  off  with  those  bullies  who  think  they  can  netw 

the  hand  of  a  master.”  And  so  saying,  l»e  early  enough  at  a  rendezvous.  Beho 
M.  Dates  put  into  my  hands  twenty-five  me  then  pacing  the  great  hall,  w  apt} 
copies  of  a  quarto  pamphlet,  where  my  titled  “  des  Pas  Perdus,** 
case  was  stated  in  an  abridgment  of  144  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  door  of  , 

pages.  The  anti>chamber  now*  began  to  Chamber,  which  I  compared  to  Pandora  s 
be  crow’ded  with  rlipntK.  HnH  1  hriT.  nnH  snm<>tinies  flEZinff  .with  unCSSi- 


*  hat  would  the  poor  Hermit  have  thought  of  being  Hasted  at  the  hom^ 
denounced  rebel  ? 
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I  saw  arrive,  one  after  the  other,  my 
ftllow-suft’erers,  walking  in  the  rear  of 
their  agents,  who  replied  with  the  most 
imiK-rturbahle  sang-froid  to  the  numerous 
questions  that  were  put  to  them  with 
such  interest.  Then  came  the  advocates, 
some  with  a  small  portfolio,  under  their 
arms,  others,  rigid  observers  of  old  usages, 
with  a  Gothic  bag  of  portentous  magni¬ 
tude.  What  figures  for  a  painting  !  How 
many  fine  observations  might  I  have 
made,  had  I  not  been  too  deeply  engaged 
hy  my  jK'rsonal  interest ! 

The  person  we  seek  is  generally,  in  all 
j)laces,  the  last  person  we  find.  While  I 
was  endeavouring,  in  the  midst  of  this 
cmwd,  to  hunt  out  my  agent  and  advo¬ 
cate,  under  their  domino,  I  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  my  opponent.  My  blood 
boiled  at  the  sight  of  that  old  rascal,  w'hose 
ferret  eyes  seemed  to  say  to  me,  “  You 
little  expect  the  dressing  w’e  are  to  give 
you.”  He  passed  close  by  me,  saluting 
me  with  such  an  air  of  insolent  derision, 
that  1  felt  the  strongest  inclination  to  do 
myself  justice  by  means  of  my  cane ;  but 
at  that  moment  I  caught  a  sight  of  M. 
Hates ;  I  ran  to  him,  and  l^egan  to  tell 
hhn  how  much  I  was  afraid  he  would 
come  too  late. 

“  I  am  not  one  of  those,”  said  he, 
smiling,  “  w'ho  come  down  to  the  Court 
two  hours  before  the  time,  to  fish  for 
clients  in  the  great  hall.  An  agent  whose 
business  is  already  established,  whose 
moments  are  all  employed,  does  not  come 
here  to  lose  one  of  them  unnecessarily, 
he  makes  his  appearance  only  when  his 
presence  is  required. 

“  Three-fourths  of  these  advocates  and 
agents  whom  you  see  about  the  hall  have 
nothing  under  their  arms  but  bundles  of 
old  jiapers,  got  up  on  purpose,  merely  to 
pve  them  a  business-like  look  ;  but  these 
im|K)rtant  airs,  which  they  affect  with 
hired  clients,  only  impose  upon  strangers, 
if  you  could  hear  their  conversation,  you 
would  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  runs 
entirely  on  the  new  play,  or  the  last  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  Review.” 

The  arrival  of  my  advocate  brought 
the  conversation  again  to  my  own 
concerns.  “  By  the  choice  which  the 
opposite  party  has  made  of  a  jesting  ad¬ 
vocate,’*  said  M.  Dorfeuil,  “  I  think  I  can 
oresee  their  system  of  attack.  There  are 
ludicrous  features  in  your  case,  and 
i  vvill  not  fail  to  lay 

of  them.  Pleasantry  is  his  forte, 

I  this  would  not  be  the  first  cause  he 
gained  by  his  witticisms;  luckily, 
wever,  I  think  we  are  on  our  guard 
^st  his  sarcasms  and  hons  mots.  In 
savouring  to  rebut  them,  however,  by 
’’Soinent,  w’e  must  take  good  care  not  to 


tire  the  Judges — it  w’ould  not  be  the  first 
case  that  has  been  lost,  by  being  too  fully 
stated.  We  shall  try,  however,  to  keep 
them  awake.  We  have  Iwth  the  law  and 
the  fact  on  our  side,  but  we  have  to 
struggle  on  points  of  form  with  people 
who  know'  how  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  Dufain  does  not  scruple  to  say 
that  the  code  is  his  gospel,  and  all  his 
cases  of  conscience  are  decided  by  his  ad¬ 
vocate.”  “If  the  case  were  not  my 
own,”  said  I,  “  I  should  only  wonder 
what  the  opposite  |>arty  could  find  to  say, 
in  support  of  his.”  “  Very  excellent 
things,  you  need  not  doubt.  It  is  not  for 
want  of  correct  ideas,  on  the  score  of 
honesty,  that  people  turn  scoundrels. 
Listen  to  them  when  they  defend  them¬ 
selves,  or,  above  all,  w'hen  they  accuse 
another.  You  will  find  nothing  amiss 
but  the  application  of  the  excellent  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  they  avail  themselves.” 

M.  Dorfeuil  was  interrupted  by  some 
of  his  clients,  w  ho  came  to  talk  with  him 
alx)ut  their  cases.  He  answered  each  of 
them  with  as  much  clearness  and  preci¬ 
sion  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  but  that 
particular  business  in  his  head,  and  yet, 
besides  mine,  he  had  three  cases  to  plead 
that  day. 

At  last  the  doors  of  the  Chamber  o|x;n- 
ed.  I’he  officers  of  court  took  their 
places,  and  the  “  hearing  public”  of  the 
Palais,  (which  is  generally  composed  of 
idle  fellows,  who  have  no  other  means  of 
killing  time,)  finding  there  w'as  no  Jury 
Trial  that  day,  came  in  crowds  to  the 
audience.  I  took  my  seat  between  my 
advocate  and  my  agent.  A  slight  mur¬ 
mur  of  gratified  impatience  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  Judges,  whose  grave 
and  reflecting  countenances  were  still 
sufficiently  distinct  to  allow'  me  to  read  in 
them  the  traces  of  their  different  charac¬ 
ters.  The  officer  proclaimed  silence,  and 
the  sitting  was  opened. 

The  crier  began  by  calling  the  causes 
in  a  snivelling  tone,  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  of  the  glasses  of  his  spectacles, 
which  he  positively  refuses  to  exchan^ 
for  eye-glasses,  as  that  last  invention  is 
of  no  older  date  than  the  unlucky  period 
of  the  suppression  of  the  Parliaments. 

The  first  cause  which  was  called  in 
the  order  of  the  roll,  was  an  action  for 
payment  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
lent  by  a  friend,  to  be  restored  at  a  period 
fixed  by  the  obligation.  The  debtor  wish¬ 
ed  to  put  off  payment,  and  his  advocate 
found  nothing  better  to  say  for  his  client, 
than  to  rejMesent  a  friendly  accommoda¬ 
tion  as  a  usurious  loan ;  and  as  the  docu¬ 
ment  of  debt,  incontestible  as  it  was,  did 
not  state  precisely  the  nature  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  the  Court  indulged  the  debtor 
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with  eix  months  additional.  So  much*  for  dressed  the  Court,  directly  this  knavish  ad 
granting  favours  !  I  supjx^se  this  man  is  vocate,  taking  leave  of  the  law  and  the 
cured  for  ever  of  obliging  his  friends.  facts  of  the  case,  thought  himself  cut itlel 
The  second  case  was  that  of  a  tutor,  to  indulge,  with  impunity,  in  the  molt 
who  had  wasted  the  proj^erty  of  his  pu-  offensive  |KTsonalities  against  me.  He 
pils.  The  Court  gave  sentence  against  him;  represented  me  as  a  man  who  had  vctv 
but,  unfortunately,  as  the  effects  which  good  reasons  for  burying  himself  on  the 
the  tutor  had  to  account  for  consisted  al-  l>anks  of  the  Orinoco,  among  the  Hu. 
most  entirely  in  bills  and  credits,  the  law  rons  and  the  lro([uois,  and  that  it  was 
could  not  reach  the  spoiler  ;  and  the  pu-  only  his  age  that  had  entitled  him  to  re- 
pils,  though  in  ixrssession  of  a  degree  of  turn  to  France  at  all.”  1  could  contain 
restitution,  were  not  the  less  ruined  on  no  longer,  but,  approaching  the  orator, 
that  account.  I  whispered  in  his  ear,  that  he  should 

My  own  case  came  on  at  last.  I  was  answer  for  this  when  the  audience  was 
seized  w  ith  a  shivering  fit,  and  made  a  over.  “  I  pray  the  Court,”  continued 
thousand  ridiculous  efforts  to  appear  calm  he,  in  the  same  tone,  to  oliserve,  that 
and  unconcerned.  I  shall  not  oblige  my  the  Chevalier  de  Pageville  has  just  ehal- 
readers  to  enter  into  details,  or  to  listen  lenged  his  adversary,  in  the  person  of 
to  all  the  uninteresting  jargon  of  a  pro-  his  advocate.”  “  I  take  instruments  u|u 
cess,  in  which  a  w'oman,  who  had  been  on  it,”  said  Dufain.  This  little  incident, 
dead  half  a  century,  vvas  the  pursuer,  however,  had  no  more  serious  result 

against  a  minor  of  eighty.  The  first  sen-  than  to  enliven  the  Court  and  the  asseni. 

tcncc  of  the  pleading  of  the  opposite  bly.  Baw'ler  resumed,  and  concluded  his 
party,  w'ill  give  a  sufficient  specimen  of  speech,  as  he  had  commenced  it,  by  dc- 
the  style  of  his  speech  :  manding,  “  that  I  should  be  decerned  to 

“  We  come  here,”  said  he,  “  after  a  pay  to  the  Countess  Savignac,  or  her  re- 
century  of  plunder,  to  demand  a  projierty  presentatives,  the  sum  of  122,532  Livres 
which  is  ours  by  natural  inheritance,  and  Toumois,  without  prejudice,”  &.c. 
which  is  in  the  unjust  possession  of  ano-  My  advocate  then  began ;  a  rapid  state- 
ther.  For  the  proprietor  and  the  pos-  ment  sufficed  to  put  the  Court  clearly 

sessor  are  frequently  tw'o  very  different  in  possession  of  a  question  which  I  had 

personages, — as  much  so  as  husbands  never  clearly  understood  myself.  He 
and  lovers.”  This  first  hit,  after  w'hich'  demonstrated  so  plainly,  not  only  the  in. 
the  advocate  thought  proper  to  make  a  justice,  but  even  the  absurdity  of  my  oji* 
pause,  produced  no  effect.  “  Go  on,  Mr  ponent's  claims,  that  I  read  conviction 
Bawler,”  said  the  President,  with  great  in  the  countenances  of  the  Judges.  Then 
gravity,  “  w'e  have  not  laughed  yet.”  inveighing,  with  real  eloejuence,  “against 
This  remark,  at  w  hich  the  Court  laughed  that  system  of  defamation  which  dis- 
ahundantly,  disconcerted  the  orator,  and  graced  the  liar,”  he  expressed  himself 
probably  deprived  the  world  of  a  crowd  “  above  measure  surprised  that  my  op- 
of  bans  mots  of  the  same  kind,  which  he  pionent  should  thus  imprudently  tamjier 
suppressed  in  the  course  of  this  pleading,  with  a  weajwn  whose  slightest  puncture 
He  did  not  fail,  according  to  custom,  might  be  fatal  to  him.” 
to  round  oft*  his  exordium  by  a  eulogium  He  ceased  to  speak.  The  judges  de- 
on  his  brother  Dorfeuil,  “  against  whose  livered  their  opinions,  and  I  gained  m> 
eloquence  he  found  his  sole  support  in  case  w’ith  expences.  When  the  audi- 
the  justice  of  his  cause  then  dashing  ence  was  over,  1  ran  to  Dorfeuil.  I  coul 
into  the  matter  at  once,  by  a  magnifi-  not  find  expressions  strong  enough  to  tes- 
cent  prosofwpocia^  he  shew'ed  the  Coun-  tify  my  gratitude.  “  You  have 
tess  of  Savignac,  “  shaking  off  the  dust  ‘your  case,”  said  he;  “  but  if  you  willw  ^ 
of  the  tomb,  and  appearing  in  the  hall  my  advice,  you  will  settle 
to  claim  her  ]iatrimony— a  patrimony  ac-  by  paying  half  the  expences.  “  j 
quired  by  the  services  of  her  illustrious  w’hen  we  have  a  sentence  against  >ui  • 
ancestors,  but  now  unjustly  plundered  “  Aye,  a  sentence  in  the  first 
by  a  stranger.”  This  oratorical  figure,  but  can  he  not  appeal,  or  apply 
the  force  of  which  he  seemed  determin-  remedy  of  cassation  ?  He 
ed  to  increase,  by  shaking  violently  the  you  a  long  time ;  and  a  hundred 
long  sleeves  of  his  gown,  appeared  to  me  or  two  can  never  be  put  in  compe  i 
even  in  w'orsc  taste  than  his  pleasantry,  with  your  repose.”  M.  Dorfeuil  e^P 
He  then  had  recourse  to  a  species  of  eJo-  ed  to  me  what  I  had  still  to  rear, 
quence  with  which  he  seemed  more  fa-  proved  to  me  that  Justice  was  as 
miliar.  Under  the  protection  of  six  ells  as  Fortune,  and  as  liable  as  o 
of  black  cloth,  a  band  covered  with  snuff  takes  ;  and  concluded,  by  advism?  . 
and  du^  and  a  little  felt  cap,  which  he  of  all  things,  to  avoid  the  chance  oi  g"* 
took  oft,  respectfully,  every  time  he  ad-  ing  my  case  a  second  time. 
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The  last  of  Jouy's  productions,  thing  very  ridiculous  in  tlic  allu- 
wliieli  was  published  this  suinnier,  is  sions  and  comparisons  which  these 
only  remarkable  for  the  oddity  of  the  brethren  of  the  Institute  are  continu- 
oircuiiistana's  which  gave  rise  to  it.  ally  making  between  their  own  case 
.MM.  Jouy  and  A.  Jay  are  contri-  and  those  of  Socrates,  Tasso,  (ialileo, 
Imtors  to  a  work  published  in  Paris  Cervantes,  and  the  other  victims  of 
jvriodically,  under  the  title  of  liio^  oppression,  or  models  of  virtue,  who 
--■/Yi/z/nV  lies  Honnius  Vivans.  Jay,  in  have,  like  them,  had  the  honour  of 
un  article  on  the  life  of  Boyer  Fon-  imprisonment.  II is  confinement,  too, 
iVoilc,  who  had  voted  for  the  execu-  we  think,  must  have  not  a  little  im- 
tion  of  Louis,  expressed  his  censure  paired  M.  Jouy*s  memory,  lor  we 
in  so  very  ambiguous  a  style,  as  to  should  otherwise  be  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
Kail  die  IVocureur-Gcneral  to  mistake  count  for  the  numerous  mistakes  he 
it  lor  an  eulogium.  Jouy,  also,  in  has  fallen  into  in  one  Essay,  entitled 
his  life  of  the  Freres  Fauchet,  had  “  La  Prison  Illustree.”  We  beg 
ventured  to  express,  in  very  warm  to  mention  that  Buchanan 

terms,  his  sympathy  for  these  bro-  did  not  compose  his  Psalms  in  prison, 
tilers,  over  whose  fate  some  prin-  — that  Raleigh  did  not  wTite  the 
cijiles  of  fatality  appeared  to  hang,  greater  part  of  his  History  of  ike 
horn  on  the  same  day,  exactly  re-  World  there,  nay,  that  he  did  not 
siinbling  each  other  in  moral  and  write  great  part  of  it  at  all, — that 
physical  qualities,  they  w^ere  destined  Selden  did  not  compose  all  his  works 
also  to  suffer  and  to  die  together,  in  confinement, — that  the  story  of 
douy  had  been  personally  acquainted  Otway’s  death  by  starvation  is  more 
with  them,  and  he  could  not  avoid  than  doubtful,  and  is  expressly  de- 
expressing,  perhaps  a  little  impru-  nied  by  Spence,  and  disbelieved  by 
<1  iitly,  his  admiration  for  their  ta-  Johnson, — that  the  line  quoted  from 
laits  and  tlieir  virtues.  Accordingly,  Tasso,  to  prove  his  poverty,  is  part  of 
both  he  and  Jay  were  accused  of  an  a  ridiculous  sonnet  written  to  his  cat, 
intciuion  to  libel  the  Government,  requesting  the  use  of  her  eyes,  as  he 
I'hc  sentence  of  the  court  was,  in  the  had  no  candles  in  the  house, — that 
brst  instance,  favourable  to  Jay,  who  Ariosto  lived  in  comfortable  circum- 
"as  acquitted;  but  Jouy  was  con-  stances, — and  that  Dryden  did  no/ sell 
'Itmned  to  a  month’s  imprisonment,  the  “  ten  thousand  finest  verses”  in 
and  a  fine  of  fifty  francs.  From  this  the  English  language  to  Tonson,  for 
sentence,  the  public  prosecutor  ap-  300  francs,  but  for  a  sum  more  near- 
Faled,  and  the  issue  of  the  second  ly  approaching  7000,  as  is  proved  by 
inal  was,  that  M.  Jay  was  sent  to  his  receipt,  quoted  by  Johnson.  The 
accompany  his  friend  Jouy  in  a  whole  work  is  dull  and  common- 
nionth’s  residence  in  Sainte  Pelagic,  place.  Jouy’s  vein  ^ems  worked  out. 
“  hes  Hermites  en  Prison”  are  the  Of  his  general  powers,  the  very 
frtult  of  this  confinement.  liberal  extracts  we  have  made  will 

file  work  is  decidedly  inferior  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  an  opi- 
all  the  rc.st.  The  subject,  as  may  nion.  There  is  nothing  great  about 
be. easily  imagined,  treating  only  of  these  essays,  certainly,  but  something 
prisons,  and  the  things  thereunto  we  think  very  amiable  and  refined ; 
belonging,  is  too  confined  to  afford  considerable  humour,  great  good 
any  scope  to  the  imagination.  Be-  sense,  and  a  large  proportion  of  li- 
®idts,  there  is  now  and  then  some-  berality  and  candour  *. 

Considering  M.  Jouy's  acquaintance  with  English,  we  are  quite  surprised  at 

carelessness  with  which  the  mottos  and  quotations  from  English  authors  are 
P'»2n.  What  w'ould  our  readers  make  of  tliis— 

**  Ne  more  shall.them  rise  from  their  loxdi  bed." 

'Ve  think  we  are  entitled  to  their  gratitude  for  informing  them,  that  this  is  intend- 

lo  represent  one  of  the  lines  in  Gray’s  Elegy — 

**  No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 
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A  WALK  ROUND  PARIS. 

MR  EDITOR, 

Let  us  take  a  walk,  to-day,  in  the  just  idea  of  the  glories  of  Murillo, 
environs  of  Paris ;  if  you  please,  we  'Phere  is  a  Pr^igal  Son,  and  a  Christ 
shall  go  round  tlie  lioulevards ;  it  healing  the  Sick,  in  which  the  con- 
will  require  four  good  hours,  but  ception  is  equal  to  the  finest  produc- 
don’t  be  alarmed,  we  shall  have  plen-  tions  of  the  Italian  schools :  and  on« 
ty  of  amusement.  Suppose  we  be-  sees  the  Mareschal  into  the  bai'^ain 
gin  here,  at  the  Boulevard  des  Made-  and  talks  with  him  too :  only  p^raise 
lines.  Aha !  there  comes  my  friend  his  pictures,  and  his  hard  face  relaxes 
the  flower-girl ;  she'll  attack  you,  be-  into  smiles.  But  let  us  look  about 
ing  a  stranger.  “  Voildy  Monsieur  T*  us.  We  are  now  entering  upon  the 
(how  lovely  that  rose-bud  is  she  is  Boulevard  des  Italicnsy  the  most  fa- 
offering  you !)  “  voild  comme  elle  est  shionable  of  all  the  Boulevards,  and 
helle  r  Say  something  to  her,  do.  one  of  the  most  amusing,  rich  in 
Shall  I  answer  for  you  ?  “  Monsieur  every  variety  of  still  and  aniinattd 
na  j)as  de  la  monnaie.**  ^‘(Test  egat**  life.  That  building  on  the  right 
You  see  she  has  put  it  into  your  hand  is  the  Chinese  Baths;  it  is 
button-hole,  whether  you  w'ould  or  there  that  the  blooming  virgin  brides 
no — don't  refuse  her  present — she  go  to  take  what  is  called  a  Bain  Mu. 
knows  her  ow'ii  interest.  You  have  rie.  Its  mysteries  I  cannot  even  guess 
seen  her  pretty  eyes,  and  red  lips,  at ;  and  there,  next  to  the  Baths,  is 
and  pearly  teeth.  Now,  let  us  pro-  the  Bazaar  ;  but  to  any  one  who  has 
ceed.  This  Boulevard  is  not  one  of  seen  .the  London  one,  it  is  a  poor 
the  most  amusing,  but  it  can  boast  thing;  but  the  whole  Boulevard  is  a 
an  attraction  of  another  kind.  In  Bazaar,  one  continued  fair,  which 
that  hotel  opposite  is  the  celebrated  is  held  all  day,  and  every  day.  Ltt 
Magdalene  of  Cano va.  We  cannot  go  us  stop  a  moment,  to  look  at  these 
to  see  it  now,  because,  if  we  should,  prints :  Iai  belle  Suisse,  La  jvune 
the  walk  must  be  given  up  for  the  Angtuise,  La  Coquette  Espagnole,^ 
day — hours  are  moments  before  it.  girls  of  all  countries — Polonaise,  Sa¬ 
lt  has  a  room  appropriated  to  itself ;  voyarde,  Autrichienne, — all  pretty, 
a  solemn  drapery  of  deep  grey  falls  but  all  tlie  same  :  hYench  smirk, 
from  the  centre  of  the  roof,  and  French  all  over ; — an  inferior  French 
hangs  down  the  walls  in  classic  artist  can  conceive  nothing  that  is 
folds, — the  vulgar  glare  of  day  is  not  French — Le  Jugement  de  Vara, 
excluded, — the  Magdalene  is  sitting  Leda,  Flore  et  Zephyr,  Lc  Matin, 
upon  a  j^^estal  of  white  marble,  her  Le  Soir.  What  should  we  say  were 
head  a  little  inclined  to  one  side, —  such  prints  publicly  e^ibited  in 
her  eyes  dejectedly  and  fixedly  look-  Fngland  ?  not  that  there  is  any  thing 
ing  upon  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  absolutely  immoral  in  representa- 
lies  upon  her  knees.  Look  at  her  tions  of  nudity,  but  tliere  is  an  in* 
from  what  side  you  will,  it  is  the  re-  delicacy  revolting  to  a  certain  sUte 
presenution  of  deep  grief.  It  is  not  of  manners.  It  is  counted  for 
in  the  face  alone;  go  behind ;  go  to  thing  in  Paris,  however.  Is 
any  side  ;  look  at  the  neck  ;  see  the  cause,  or  the  result,  of  certoin  pne- 
relaxation  of  muscle ;  cover  it  all  but  nomena  in  French  character,  mora  .  * 
one  arm,  still  it  is  grief— some  say  and  manners?  The  question  is  won 
that  the  thumb  alone  expresses  its  noticing.  Observe  how  nice  y 
character.  In  short,  it  is  perfect,  women  are  dressed;  the  , 

But  let  us  pass  on,  we  shall  go  to  see  little  gaudy,  certainly  t  yoBow, 
it  to-morrow.  To-morrow  is  Friday,  orange,  and  crimson  ;  but 
and  it  is  only  to  be  seen  on  Fridays,  arranged,  every  thing  fittetl  so  s 
By  the  bye,  there  is  another  inter-  Iv,  the  hats  so  pretty 
csting  thing  visible  only  on  Fridays —  the  feet  so  like  bir  Job n^&J|c 
Mareschal  Soult’s  collection  of  paint-  pretty  brides,  w 

mgs  of  the  Spanish  school.  No  one  mice,  went  in  and  out,  me 
who  has  not  seen  them  can  have  a  tajHjr,  the  robe  so  beautifat  y 
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to  tlie  form,  that  1  can  hardly  resist  their  burning  brains ;  and  where  the 
the  temptation  of  gently  encircling  fortunate  come  to  count  over  their 
it  with  one  “  hapi>y  arm,’"  and  whis-  ill-gotten  and  unlooked-for  gains, 
ptriii'^  a  thousand  gallant  things  in  And  now  we  are  just  entering  upon 
the  ear.  How  true  is  that  song  of  x\\e  Boulevard  de  Montmartre.  What 
!  regiments  of  books,  and  how  cheap, 

and  w’hat  a  strange  system  of  ar- 
When  the  heart  of  a  man  is  oppress'd  rangement — whole  ranks  and  rows, 
'vith  care,  at  one  franc  the  volume,  at  ten  sols 

The  mist  is  Uisjicll  d  when  a  woman  ap-  volume,  nay,  at  live  sols  !  One 

^  would  suppose  the  French  a  reading 

Like  the  notes  o  a  e,  s  e  sw  ee  y,  people,  from  the  number  of  these 

Kateihc  spirits  and  charms  our  ears.  f^lubidons  of  books ;  they  are  ccr- 
*  tainly  buyers  ot  books,  wnether  they 

Mlio  is  there  that  has  not  felt  this  }  be  readers  of  them  or  no.  ^Vhat  a 
There  is  a  dance  of  the  spirits,  a  charming  promenade  this  is !  There 
flutter  of  the  heart,  a  momentary  is  nothing  like  it  any  where.  Length, 
oblivion  of  all  that  annoys  us,  when  and  breadth,  and  air,  and  shade  ; 
one  lifts  the  eyes  to  gaze, upon  women,  and  all  sorts  of  exhibitions;  prints 
even  though  it  be  but  to  catch  the  and  porcelain ;  fruits  and  flowers  ; 
nioineiitary  flash  of  eyes  “  dark  as  jewellery  and  jugglery  ;  pretty  gew- 
night,”  or  the  milder  beam  of  the  gaws,  and  pretty  girls.  Look  this 
eloquent  blue.  How  often,  when  way,  look  that  way,  look  what  way 
whirling  rapidly  along,  on  a  journey  you  will,  and  you  never  look  on  va- 
of  anxiety  and  sorrow,  when  the  cancy.  The  bazaars  of  Bagdad  and 
lieart  has  been  heavy,  and  the  eyes  Bassora,  in  the  reigns  of  Haroun  Al- 
hardly  conscious  of  passing  objects —  raschid,  and  his  successors,  were  a 
how  often  has  a  fair  face,  with  braid-  joke  to  it.  Here  is  the  Porte  of  St 
(h1  hair,  and  morning  smile,  peeping  Denis,  a  fine  thing  enough  :  but 
from  a  casement,  dispelled,  for  a  let  us  stop  a  moment ;  look  there, 
niomcnt,  all  anxiety,  fixed  the  va-  just  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  St 
cant  eye,  and  sent  to  the  heart  a  Denis — you  have  often  seen  wax 
thrill  of  pleasure,  alas  !  too  sweet,  figures  in  imitation  of  living  ones, 
because  too  fleeting  !  But  we  are  but  here  we  have  the  thing  reversed. 


getting  sentimental ;  that  won’t  do;  You  perceive  the  boy  is  quite  mo- 
bere  is  the  “  Passage  des  Panora^^  tionless ;  look  well  at  the  eye  ;  it 
let  us  put  sentiment  to  flight,  never  twinkles,  and  the  extended  arm 
by  going  to  Madame  Felix’s,  and  never  quivers.  Till  I  bad  seen  the 
eating  pates,  or  rice-cakes.  This^  figure  leap  from  the  pedestal  and 
js  not  equal  to  Burlington  Arcade,  talk,  no  assurance  could  have  con- 
but  it  is  not  amiss  neither.  The  vinced  me  that  it  could  be  any  thing 
shops  are  pretty,  and  the  girls  within  but  wax.  But  you  must  take  my  as- 
them  prettier  still :  believe  me,  bu-  surance,  however,  for  it  may  stand 
»ness  ilocs  not  thrive  the  worse  for  thus  for  half  an  hour  yet.  Do  you 
'bat ;  it  is  a  little  innocent  secret  the  perceive  that  little  stall  on  the  right 
r  rench  possess :  but  here  is  Felix’s  !  hand?  Yes,  that  where  the  little 
'^b,  never  fear  !  we  shall  edge  in  old  man  is  cutting  slices  of  cake  and 
L^adually ;  let  us  endeavour  to  reach  pudding,  and  cannot  cut  fast  enough 
hot  oven.  Are  they  not  excel-  for  the  demand.  He  has  married 
only  taste  one  of  those;  but  three  daughters,  and  given  each  of 
»jake  despatch,  else  we  shall  lose  our  them  100,000  francs.  I  have  heard 


places,  for  new  candidates  press  on.  that  he  cut,  at  an  average,  five  sols* 
^  nirty-two  sols !  very  dear,  but  very  worth  every  minute,  which,  reckon- 
let  us  continue  our  ing  twelve  nours’a-day,  gives  65,700 
;  this  is  the  Boulevard  de  Fre-  francs,  or  £.2628  per  annum.  I  have 
a  name  well  known  to  many  often  stood  and  watched  him,  and 
jiufor^nate  gentleman ;  and  that  never  saw  him  a  moment  idle,  so 
1^8  balcony  above  is  where  the  un-  that  I  should  think  the  calculation 
Ppy  and  the  guilty  walk,  to  calm  considerably  under  the  mark.  I  as- 
®  ^Uation  of  their  spirits,  and  cool  sure  you  nis  gootls  justify  the  de- 
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mancl  for  them.  Now,  we  have  left  animal  of  that  Bpecies,  which,  when 
fashion  quite  behind  us,  but  none  of  finished,  may  be  wonderful,  but  can- 
the  Boulevards  are  more  amusing  not  certainly  be  beautiful.  Itissur- 
than  the  Bnulei'ard  du  Temple.  On  prising  that  the  French,  with  tlieir 
this  side,  where  you  perceive  that  admitted  good  taste,  should  ]iatronj?c 
terrace  with  vases,  is  the  Jardin  des  such  loathsome  monsters  as  ftvjui 
Ttircs  ;  it  is  crowded  on  Sunday,  water  out  of  their  mouths.  NoiLin" 
and  holiday  evenings,  with  the  can  be  in  more  detestable  taste,  h 
Bourgeois,  and  their  wives  and  fami-  can  be  tolerable  only  to  an  apoihi*. 
lies,  where  they  go  to  lose  themselves  cary,  or  a  sick-nurse.  We  must  now 
in  the  labyrinth  for  the  hundredth  cross  the  river ;  this  is  the  I’unt 
time.  And  on  the  other  side  of  D*Austerlitz ;  the  Austrians  wishtd 
the  Boulevard,  just  opposite  to  us,  to  blow  it  up  when  they  cuine  to 
are  various  exhibitions  for  young  Paris,  but  they  were  overruled  bv  tlu* 
children,  and  old  children  too  ;  for  greater  magnanimity  of  the  Emperor 
indeed  all  the  French  are  old  chil-  Alexander.  It  was  the  same  thin;: 
dren ;  there  is  hardly  any  age  at  ^i^h  regard  to  the  Pont  de  .lena ; 
which  it  becomes  ridiculous  in  hut  the  King  of  France,  a.s  is  suid, 
France  to  join  in  childish  amuse-  sent  a  very  spirited  message  to 
raents;  the  round-abouts,  and  swings,  Blucher  upon  the  occasion;  hedc- 
and  puppet-shows,  are  almost  equal-  sired  to  know  at  what  hour  it  was 
ly  patronized  by  the  old  and  by  the  intended  to  blow  it  up,  as  he  meant 
young.  But  this  is  not  the  hour  for  to  sit  upon  one  end  of  it.  Now,  we 
seeing  these  things  ;  we  must  return  are  just  vis-d-vis  the  Jardin  da 
some  evening,  when  all  that  semi-  Plantes,  a  most  charming  place  it  is, 
circle  is  lighted  up ;  it  produces  a  hut  it  is  out  of  the  line  of  our  walk, 
splendid  effect.  Do  you  see  that  el-  foi*  shall  still  follow  the  Boule- 
derly  w  oman  approaching  us,  and  vards.  There  is  nothing  very  inter- 
the  young  girl  with  her  ;  she  is  the  esting  here,  so,  if  you  please,  well 
sup|)osed  Umne,  and  that  is  her  ;;ro-  walk  a  little  faster  »•»**♦*** 
te^e.  She  is  a  lovely  girl,  is  she  are  now  getting  towards  the 

not.^  and  has  all  the  semblance  of  Boulevard  de/  Mont  Farnasst.  ^ou 
modesty :  alas  !  alas  !  it  is  no  more,  perceive  what  numbers  of  the  lower 
The  time  has  been,  and  seemingly  orders  are  flocking  from  all  points,  in 
not  long  since,  w’hen  she  was  that  one  direction ;  all  pressing  to  Mont 
w'hich  she  seems.  That  respectable-  Parnasso,  where  there  is  a  little  o 
looking  woman  was  probably  her  every  thing.  Here  is  the  barrier,  an 
first  seducer.  Infamous  !  infamous  beyond  this  all  is  fun  and  frolic.  Eve- 
traffic  !  M’^e  are  now  approaching  ry  one  who  wrishes  to  see  the  lower 
the  site  of  the  Bastile;  look  on  the  orders  of  Paris  in  perfection  snou  i 
right  handy  do  you  perceive  these  come  here.  Is  it  not  a  perfect  ex  i- 
granaries  ?  they  are  erected  precisely  bition  of  its  kind  ?  Only  look  t  er  ^ 
on  its  site.  Come  along,  we  have  a  I  am  sure  there  are^  500 
great  way  to  walk  yet ;  but  no  won-  der  these  trees  feasting.  '» 
der  you  stand  gazing  ;  ay,  it  was  the  they  are  eating? — 
things  witness!^  by  the  wall  that  some  kind  of  stew,  I  think.  ^ 
once  stood  there,  and  but  guessed  at  how  they  lick  yp  the  overa  un 
beyond  them,  which  first  prompted  sauce  wdth  their  breatl,  cramm  p 

this  eventful  question,  “  Are  men  down  their  throats,  and  sending 
like  a  flock  of  sheep,  to  he  inherited,  draughts  of  weak  sour  ^ 
to  j)ass  from  one  master  to  another  T*  after  it.  For  Heave 

A  question,  whose  answer  was  ven-  look  at  this  growp  a 

geance  and  anarchy,  and  blood  and  ever  such  figures  seen  a  • 
crime,  but  which  might  have  been  miadrille  !  how  this  c-otch 

I)eace  and  joy,  and  mutual  rights,  the  pride  of  many  Englisn  t  ^.^^ 
and  just  subordination.  But  let  us  misses,  who  associate  no 
turn  from  this  to  the  other  side  ;  that  quadrilles  but  the  grace  an 
is,  or  rather  is  to  be,  the  Fountain  of  of  Pariaan  society  the  It 

Elephants.  Beneath  that  large  wood-  What  would  tb^  say  ?  ^pjtJie 
en  house,  they  are  erecting  a  huge'  would  bring  the  Hay-ma 
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l’ountry*buinj>kin  into  fashion  amn. 
Only  look  at  that  quadrillcr  without 
tk'  neckcloth,  his  face  and  hands 
sooty  and  shining  ;  his  ^'jacket  and 
his  trowsers  blue”  have  seen  better 
days.  Good  God !  how  they  are 
patched!  But  we  must  go  on,  or 
else  we  shall  be  too  late.  How  beau¬ 
tiful  the  gilded  dome  of  the  Invalides 
looks  through  the  trees,  when  the 
sun  is  low,  as  it  is  now,  and  casting 
his  yellow  beams  upon  it !  Perhaps 
YOU  may  never  have  heard  the  oc¬ 
casion  upon  which  it  was  gilded. 
When  Napoleon  returned  from  Rus¬ 
sia,  there  were  a  great  many  grum¬ 
blers,  and  one  of  his  courtiers  had 
the  courage  to  tell  him  so.  Gild 
the  dome  of  the  Invalides,”  said  he. 
In  giving  this  order,  he  shewed  his 
usual  knowledge  of  French  charac¬ 
ter  ;  for  in  a  few  days  nothing  was 
talked  of  but  the  gilded  dome  of  the 
Invalides.  Russia  was  forgotten,  and 
Napoleon  only  mention^  as  the 
hcautifier  of  Paris — la  premiere  ville 
(lu  monde,  as  the  French  always  de¬ 
signate  it.  This  is  a  very  delightful 
Boulevard,  the  Boulevard  des  Inva¬ 
lides.  We  have  not  time  at  present 
to  see  the  Hospital,  but  it  is  well 
worth  the  while ;  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  interest  about  it,  however, 
without  going  in.  How  del^htful 
it  is  to  see  these  old  wounded  soldiers 


sitting  on  these  benches,  enjoying  the 
sunshine,  and  talking  over  old  hard¬ 
ships  and  present  comforts!  How 
happy  these  others  seem  to  be  within 
those  beautiful  enclosures,  trimming 
the  shrubs  and  watering  the  flower- 
plats  !  One  need  hardly  inquire,  in 
1  ranee,  who  was  the  founder  of  such 
and  such  institutions ; — with  all  his 
faults,  and  they  were  many,  it  was 
Louis  Quatorze  who  did  every  thing 
1  his,  however,  has  been  much  im* 
proved  in  its  arrangements,  both  as 
to  comfort  and  splendour,  by  the 
impress  Marie  Louise.  Do  you  per- 
ceive,  now,  where  we  are  ? — we  an 
almost  where  we  set  out  from. 


are  now  on  the  Pont  de  la  Revolution; 
^ver  the  houses,  there,  is  the  top  of 
•to  celebrated  column  of  the  Place 
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Vendome,  encased  in  bronze,  made 
of  the  canon  taken  at  Austerlitz  and  , 
Jena.  There  was  a  statue  of  Napo¬ 
leon  on  the  top  of  it ;  and  when  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  took 
place,  it  was,  of  course,  removed.  It 
was  meant  to  be  a  sort  of  triumph 
over  the  fallen  dynasty,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  ropes  were  attached  to  the  sta¬ 
tue,  and  men  hired  to  pull  it  down  ; 
but,  after  many  essays,  the  attempt 
was  found  to  be  ineffectual.  The 
succeeding  night,  workmen  were  se¬ 
cretly  sent  to  the  summit  to  weaken 
the  legs,  by  partly  filing  them ;  and 
again,  the  next  day,  it  w'as  deter¬ 
mined  to  consummate  the  triumph  ; 
but  still  the  filed  legs  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  were  too  strong  for  the  efforts 
of  the  legitimists,  and  the  ropes  broke. 
The  idea  of  a  public  spectacle  was 
then  given  up,  through  the  milder 
policy  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  workmen  were  again  employed 
to  finish  the  filing,  and  to  remove  it 
privately.  Numbers  of  the  Emper¬ 
or's  admirers  slept  on  the  pavement 
all  night,  to  have  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  a  last  contemplation 
of  their  idol ;  and  about  five  in  the 
morning,  notwithstanding  that  the 
square  was  by  that  time  thronged 
with  multitudes,  (making  public  the 
act  which  was  intended  to  be  pri¬ 
vate,)  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
Emperor  was  then  an  outcast  and  a 
wanderer,  and  the  Bourbon,  King 
every  inch  of  him,  no  shout  of  brutal 
triumph,  over  fallen  greatness,  arose 
from  the  multitude,  when  the  statue 
of  Napoleon  was  lowered  to  the 
ground,  and  the  white  flag  raised  to 
crown  that  column,  which,  let  the 
flag  of  the  Bourbon  float  over  it  as 
it  may,  will  ever  be  as  imperishable 
a  record  of  Napoleon's  triumphs  as 
of  his  fall ; — and  now  we  have  reach¬ 
ed  another  of  Napoleon's  monuments, 
the  unfinished  Church  of  the  Made¬ 
lines  ;  and  this  is  where  we  set  out 
from.  I  hope  the  walk  has  given 
you  some  amusement ;  I  know  it  has 
given  me  a  good  appetite ; — so  I  pro¬ 
pose  an  immediate  adjournment  to 
Mrs  Dun's.  H. 

•  3  U 
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Midnight  and  Moonlight  on  the  Calton  Hill. 


iHilrnfgtt  anlr  iHoonlfijj^t  on  tl&c  (iTalton  Jjili 

Twas  night — the  city  still’d  apace. 

As  old  St  Giles  the  curfew  toll’d. 

And  through  her  everlasting  space. 

The  lovely  moon  of  midnight  roll’d ; 

While  latticed  towers,  and  seas,  and  bays. 

And  silvery  lakes,  and  streamlets  bright. 

Flung  hack  her  gush  of  s])lendid  rays 
And  Hooded  all  the  land  with  lighL 

1  jiaced  the  mount  of  Fame  and  Mars, 

Where  Nelson  lives  and  Hume  reposes  ; 

Wliere  Newton  yet  surv  eys  the  stars. 

And  Fergusson  has  rocks  for  roses; — 

The  living  can’t  redeem  the  dead — 

But  merit  claims  our  memory  well ; — 

Hail  to  the  tower  that  rais'd  its  head 
When  red  Trafalgar’s  chieftain  fell! 

Peace  to  the  shade  of  Hume !  the  tears 
Of  sister  lands  bedew  him  best — 

Let  him  who  analyz’d  the  spheres 
In  his  own  starry  ’ 


i  iicy  cuiiie  irom  nnaaespeare  8  gay  abod 
FVom  Thalia’s  lips  and  Music's  shell, 
Where,  in  the  dearth  of  grace  from  God, 
Our  mimic  joys  please  {lassing  well. 

But  Comus  ceas’d  his  ’livening  Jar, 

For  Mirth  grew  dull  at  Laughter’s  feet 
Then  iron-hoof  and  reeling  car 
Went  clattering  o’er  the  flinty  street. 

As  haughty  dame  and  sumptuou 
leash’d  home  their  prancing  st 
And  silence,  lonely  as  the  tomb. 

Flung  o’er  the  drowsy  earth  again. 

But  Folly  slept  not  yet  I  saw, 

.And  lo !  a  wanton  woman— ^c 
Had  leapt  the  bounds  of  love  and  law, 

And  wore  an  harlot’s  drapery : 

And  her  young  eye,  still  mild  and  meek. 
Flash’d  brignt  beneath  her  tangling  hair. 
But  lecherous  rouge  was  on  her  cheek. 

For  Nature’s  rose  had  faded  there. 

And  flaunting  past  the  midnight  band 
Her  wiles  one  simple  youth  did  move. 
Nor  could  his  hackney’d  heart  withstand 
The  fierceness  of  her  fiery  love 
For  she  was  school’d  in  Babel— she 
Had  slain  the  weak,  cast  down  the  strong; 
And  hell’s  own  minions  laugh’d  to  see 
Love’s  effigy  augment  their  throng ! 

A  drunkard  next  dismay’d  the  even; 

Ten  furies  fir’d  his  reeling  brain, 

And  he  blasphem’d  the  God  of  heaven, 
And  lightlified  the  Highest’s  reign. 

Yet  Vengeance  smote  him  not— the  night 
Trail’d  sickly  o’er  that  bruised  reed ; 

But  if  he  saw  the  morning  light. 

Then  Heav*n  is  merciful  indeed. 

Oh,  Bacchus !  thine  are  spells  of  doom 
Though  roses  hide  the  thorns  of  care; 
For  vipers  lurk  beneath  their  bloom. 

And  sorrow  and  the  grave  are  there ! 
Perchance,  around  the  wizard  board. 

Even  now  his  festive  sons  are  met. 

Un  weening  all  that  on  his  horde 
The  number  of  the  Beast  is  set ! 

There  genius  fags  and  fades  the  weal 
Of  hearts,  that  once  for  virtue  sUove, 
That  else  h^  fann’d  a  Pro]*het’s  zeal. 

Or  nurtur’d  an  Apostle’s  love ; 

There  lofty’  minds  of  greatness  tire 
That  else  to  Milton’s  heights  Iwd  flown. 
Or  pilferM  sparks  from  .lem^s  firf* 

Or  rubies  from  bir  Walter's  crown. 

Seek  not  their  secrets,  O  my  so^ ! 

Mine  honour,  shun  their  paths  untrue, 

The  nectar  their  lethean  bowl 

Is  sweet,— ^mt  deep  and  de^y  too.— 

Is  deep,  to  sink  our  hopes  divine,— 

Is  deadly,  mighty  heartoto 
As  some  wnb*ve  bow’d  at  Belial  s  shnne 
With  now  unhallow’d  lips  can  ten. 


Is  amain, 


in  his  own  starry  glory  rest ! 

Peace  to  the  Bard !  though  tardy  Fame 
Hath  rear’d  him  yet  nor  stone  nor  bust. 

He  lacks  not  praise  while  Bums’s  name 
Shines  o’er  nis  consecrated  dust. 

Peace  to  the  land  of  mountains  blue. 

Where  Mary  lov’d  and  Wallace  fought! 

Where  Knox,  convulsing  hell  anew. 

Our  sires  from  papal  Egypt  brought! 

Peace  to  the  Kin^,  and  Queens,  and  Lords, 

Who  nurs’d  our  League  and  Covenant  vow ! 
Best  to  their  bloody  spears  and  swords. 

They’re  pmning-nooks  and  plough-shares  now! 

I'ime’s  captive  see  yon  Fortress  stand. 

Awful,  yet  mild,  ’neath  freedom’s  law. 

That  whilom  scoiug'd  the  trembling  laml. 

And  shook  the  jarring  world  with  awe. 

There  dirks  were  drawn,  anti  helmets  smash’d. 
Hot  heads  and  fiery  hearts  made  cold, — 

There  Albion’s  w  ithering  light’nings  fish’d. 

And  Gael's  avenging  thunders  roll'd 

But  foes  have  chang’d  to  friends,  and  grown 
Fat  with  the  blood  their  fathers  shed; 

And  now,  where  War’s  w’ild  trump  was  blow’n. 
The  unruffled  wing  of  Peace  is  spread. 

Oh,  Castle!  keep  thine  ancient  rocK,, 

To  welcome  regal  Kings  ashore. 

But  Heaven  forbid  the  battle  shoc^ 
bhould  wake  thine  ireful  Uumders  more ! 

The  moon  shines  fair  on  Holyrood ; 

But  sooth  her  royal  race  of  Kings 
Have  sunk  in  Time’s  o’erwhelming  flood. 

And  fierish’d  like  all  other  things, 

That  breathe  the  breatli  of  life; — ami  now 
Oh  palace  of  the  mighty  dead ! 

The  mummy  of  a  Queen  art  thou. 

Embalm’d — but  life  and  soul  are  fled ! 

Ay!  thou  art  lonely,  Holyrood ! 

Thy  nights  of  feast  an<l  feud  are  bye. 

For  Darnley’s  bones,  and  Rizzio’s  bl^. 

In  unrevenging  silence  lie ! 

Vet  peace  be  on  our  Princes*  bowers ! 

They  own  not  yet  stem  Ruin’s  will 
Keep  up  your  hemls,  ye  kingly  towers. 

That  grace  the  PALACE  ClTV’  still. 

I  saw,  and  k) !  in  Sleep’s  controul. 

Dun  Eklin’s  glorious  mass  of  men 
Lay  dull  and  deep— and  O,  my  soul ! 

Thy  thwights  were  wide  ai^  wondrous  then. 
There  rests  the  vast  promiscuous  crowd 


Gliding  from  swraddling  band  to  shroud. 
As  fist  as  fleeting  time  fly. 

Th w  blend  the  righteous  and  profane,— 
— ^  ^  Mirth,— okl  men  of  Can 

heart,— the  sapient  brain,— 
The  Samt  and  Infi^  are  there  :— 

And  God  lyA  ^’d  them  all,  and  sleep 
Has  sootti  d  the  plaints  of  care  and  pain 
For  Sorrow's  self  torgets  to  woen 


*  socrowls  self  forgets  to  woep 
”  n®te  Apathy  ana  Silence  reign. 
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Bwkh  O'crdrws  ;  or,  The  Fuss  oj'fhc  Frozen  Door. 

Far  ’midst  the  Alpine  glens  of  wild  Merioneth 
A  rocky  pass  is  found, — the  Pass  of  Freedom. 

’Twas  here,  when  driven  to  their  mountain  wilds. 

The  Cambrian  Patriots  met  to  frame  new  laws. 

By  which  they  might  be  govern’d. 

Coder  Idris,  a  MS.  Poem. 


Towards  the  eastern  limits  of 
Mirionethshire,  and  half-way  be¬ 
tween  Dinas  Mowddwy  and  Dolgel- 
|liv,  is  a  bleak  and  dismal  defile,  a 
iniile,  or  rather  more,  in  extent,  and 
i  tilled, —what  I  fear  no  one  but  a 
M’elshinan  will  be  able  to  articulate, 
t— Bwlch  O’crdrws.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dreary  or  desolate  than  the  sur- 
[rounding  scenery.  High  and  barren 
liills,  their  declivities  plentifully 
Btrtwn  with  fragments  of  rock,  and 
ilniost  perpetually  enveloped  in  mist, 
:>und  the  Pass  on  either  side,  and 
prist  nt  a  most  gloomy  and  comfort- 
jess  scene,  the  deep  silence  of  which 
only  broken  by  the  occasional  mo¬ 
notonous  cawing  of  a  stray  rook 
rom  the  neighbouring  woods,  or  by 
le  dashing  of  a  fierce  rivulet,  which, 
brawling  among  the  cliffs  of  the 
mountains  on  the  south,  pursues  its 
ourse  with  angry  and  fretful  vehe- 
3tiice.  It  was  in  this  secluded  and 
'??ed  defile  that  the  principal  land- 
Jjplders  in  North  Wales  assembled, 
i-ir  the  death  of  Owen  Glendower, 
order  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
e  by  their  own  influence,  and 
jtnout  any  other  legal  sanction, 
otse  meetings  were  occasioned  by 
severe  and  merciless  laws  enact- 
‘^nstthe  Welsh  by  Henry  IV. 

his  successor;  and  the^following 
*  summary  of  the  resolutions  a- 
ppied  in  consequence*". 


In  the  first  place,  it  wms  agreed 
that  no  cognizance  should  be  taken 
of  the  offences  committed  during  the 
actual  jnriod  of  Glendower’s  w’ars ; 
but  all  wrongs,  inflicted  before  or  af¬ 
ter  that  terrible  and  turbulent  time, 
were  to  be  redressed.  Every  one  was 
to  regain  his  property  without  the 
expence  of  a  law-suit ;  and  any  goods 
detained  after  the  institution  of  this 
enactment,  were  to  be  considered  as 
stolen ;  and  if  they  were  sokl,  the 
seller  wms  fined  ten  pounds,  and  the 
goods,  or  their  value,  restored  to  the 
lawful  owner.  If  a  person  who  held 
back  any  property  of  this  kind  died, 
the  demand  continued  against  his 
widow’,  heirs,  or  executors ;  but  if 
she,  or  they,  denied  the  demand,  the 
plaintiff  must  procure  his  compurga¬ 
tors,  namely,  six  persons,  to  swear 
with  himself  to  the  right  of  his  claim  ; 
but  (like  the  English  in  cases  of 
jury)  the  defendant  was  permitted  to 
challenge  any  one  of  the  six  com¬ 
purgators,  and  another  was  to  be 
provided  in  bis  place. 

After  this,  follow  various  regula¬ 
tions  for  restoring  the  shattered  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Principality,  and 
several  laws  relative  to  waifs  t  and 
estrays},  vagrants,  bail,  recovery  of 
debt,  manslaughter,  murder,  and 
theft.  The  code  concludes  with  a 
valuation  of  the  several  goods  and 
chattels  in  common  use,  more  espe- 


for  some  account  of  the  terrible  condition  to  which  the  Welsh  were  reduced,  in 
•^uence  of  these  laws,  see  Retrospective  Review,  VoL  IV,  Art,  History  of  the 
FamUy,  ’  ^  . 

t  Waifs  (bona  waviata)  arc  goods  stolen  and  waived,  or  thrown  away  by  the  thief 
These  belong  to  the  King  by  his  prerogative ;  but  if  the  ow’ner  make 
^  suit,”  that  is,  if  he  uses  his  diligence  to  follow  and  apprehend  the  thief,  or  to 
'  IT  ^flerwards,  he  shall  have  his  goods  again. 

Jr”  ia  described  in  Fleta,  as  “  pecus  .vagans,  quod  nullus  petit,  sequitur 

^  'ocat and  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  day,  and  three  proclamations,  it  is 
.  by  our  laws  to  the  King,  or  his  grantee.  But  the  owner,  upon  making  his 
'"thin  the  time  prescribed,  and  paying  all  expences,  is  to  have  his  property  re- 
to  him,  as  in  the  case  of  waifs.  The  other  terms  enumerated  in  the  text  are 
clear.  * 
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cially  with  reference  to  animals.  For  of  accomplishments,  ami  their  prac. 
example,  a  horse  or  mare,  on  the  tical  utility,  few,  if  any,  have  n. 
oath  of  the  owner  and  two  neigh-  celled  this  celebrated  Cambrian  dami 
hours  as  to  its  soundness,  was  valued  sel. 

at  ten  shillings,  a  foal  at  twenty-  Passionately  attached  to  the  jovs 
pence,  an  ox  at  a  mark,  and  a  cow  of  the  chace,  in  her  cottage  were  to 
at  ten  shillings.  The  hire  of  an  ox,  be  found,  at  all  times,  a  choice  stlw- 
and  the  milk  of  a  cow,  were  also  tion  of  the  best  thorough-bred  dogs 
valued  ;  an  ewe  was  reckoned  worth  in  the  Principality ;  and  her  selec- ! 
sixteen-pence,  her  wool  fourpence,  tion  was  not  liraitil  to  any  particu- 
her  milk  twopence,  and  her  lamb  lar  species  ;  greyhounds,  beagles,  fox- 
eightpence.  “  As  a  proof  of  the  high  hounds,  terriers,  and  even"  curs  of 
value  of  arms,”  says  Mr  Pennant,  low  degree,  were  to  be  seen  frisking 
**  and  that  we  had  few  manufactures  about  tne  humble  edifice  which  Mar* 
of  that  kind,  a  two-banded  sword  garet  occupied ;  and  the  gossips  of 
was  valued  at  ten  shillings,  (the  Llanberis,  who  never  speak  of  her 
price  of  a  horse,  mare,  or  cow,  it  but  with  the  utmost  reverence,  af- 
will  be  observed ;)  a  single-handed  firm  to  this  day,  that  she  made  a 
one  at  six  shillings  and  eightpence  ;  more  desperate  havoc  among  the 
and  a  steel  buckler  at  two  shillings  hares  and  foxes  than  all  the  confe- 
and  eightpence;  hut,  what  is  very  derate  hunts  did  together.  Nor  were 
singular,”  he  continues,”  a  bow,  Megan's  qualifications  confined  to 
which  they  could  easily  make,  was  her  dexterity  and  hardihood  as  a 
valued  at  sixteen-pence,  and  an  ar-  huntress.  She  managed  a  boat  with 
row  at  sixpence.”  admirable  facility ;  she  could  play 

The  only  penalty  attached  to  a  on  the  harp,  and  on  the  fiddle ;  she 
violation  of  these  laws  was  the  for-  made  shoes — built  and  repaired  boaa 
feiture  of  all  claim  to  the  benefit  of  — shod  horses — and,  at  the  age  of 
the  compact,  which,  in  those  unhap-  seventy,  was  the  best  wrestler  in  the 
py  and  unsettled  times,  was  proha-  county.  What  will  my  fair  country- 


firm  to  this  day,  that  she  made  a 
more  desperate  havoc  among  the 
hares  and  foxes  than  all  the  confe¬ 
derate  hunts  did  together.  Nor  were 
Megan's  qualifications  confined  to 
her  dexterity  and  hardihood  as  a 
huntress.  She  managed  a  boat  with 
admirable  facility ;  she  could  play ! 
on  the  harp,  and  on  the  fiddle ;  she 
made  shoes — built  and  repaired  boaa 
— shod  horses — and,  at  the  i^e  of 
seventy,  was  the  best  wrestler  in  the 
county. '  What  will  my  fair  country- 


hly  deemed  sufficient  punishment,  as  women  say  to  this  ? 


it  left  the  party  unsupported  and 
friendless. 


This  amazon  died  about  eight-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-two ;  a  wonderful  ex¬ 
ample  of  native  ingenuity,  persever¬ 
ing  industry,  and  contented  penury. 


Afar^aret  verch  Evan,  ample  ot  native  mgenuu), 

cu  11  j  ing  industry,  and  contented  penury. 

She  was  a  marvellous  woman,  good  my  »  ^  * 

Lord.  - - 

Her  qualities  were  various:  she  could  ,  Marriage  CeremoniiS. 

sing,  .  . 

‘And  dance,  and  wrrestlc ;  music  was  her  The  wedding-day  am 

pastime—  The  harpers  and  the  giee-tuen.  far  and 

And  divers  other  acts  unfeminine  near,  ♦h-wjddinc 

MarkM  her  long  life  with  wonder.  Come  to  tlie  w^ding-feast,-— - 

The  Knight  and  tJtc  Friar,  guests  . 

Meg  Merrilies  was.  doubtless,  a  °° 

marvellous  woman,”  and  fearful 

to  boot ;  but  her  Cambrian  name-  /-  i.  i  pr  orders 

sake,  Margaret  verch  Evan,  or,  as  The  weddings  of  the  low  _ 
she  was  usually  called,  Megan  verch  in  Wales  are  attended,  as  su  . 

Evan^,  certainly  excelled  her  in  usually  are,  with  a  pr^usio  ^ 

many  points,  more  especially  with  jollity,  and  riot.  of  “the 

regard  to  physical  powers.  Of  all  adopt  the  goocl  old  ex. 

the  females,  indeed,  which  Wales  more  the  merrier,  to  *ts 

has  product,  this  fair  lady,  who  tent ;  and,  accordingly, 

flourished  about  thirty  years  ago,  neighbours,  and  The 

near  Llanberis,  in  Caernarvonshire,  servedly  hidden  to  (k- 

is  the  most  extraordinary.  In  point  nuinber  of  attendants,  _ ^ 

*  Megan  is  the  diminution  of  Margaret,  and  vebch  t  nw®*' 

^®*c«>Miant.  .It  is  ussd,  in  a  woman's  name,  as  AP,  or  more  properl)  » 

AB  being  an  abbreviation  of  mab,  or  son. 
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Iu'ikIs,  in  great  measure,  upon  the 
rank  ami  circumstances  of  the  couple: 
but  it  generally  happens  that  the  con¬ 
course,  on  these  occasions,  is  great. 
Mr  Bingley  saw,  at  the  wedding  of  a 
peasant,  in  the  church  of  Llanberis, 

111  Caernarvonshire,  nearly  thirty  per- 
sons,  ami  1  myself  have  seen  as  many 
in  Merionethshire. 

The  ^Wlsh  had  many  ceremonies 
jieculiar  to  their  weddings,  which 
have  now  either  fallen  into  desuetude, 
or  are  observed  only  in  part,  or  inci- 
deiiully.  In  the  “  good  old  times,’* 
when  a  marriage  was  about  to  be 
celebrated,  a  person  well  gifted  with 
eloquence  and  address,  sufficiently 
skilled  in  pedigrees  and  anecdotes 
'  of  families— active,  sprightly,  and 
handsome,  and  of  respectable  cha¬ 
racter  withal — was  appointed  to  the 
situation  of  didder,  whose  office  it 
was  to  hidy  or  invite  the  guests  to 
the  hymeneal  entertainment.  It  was 
necessary  that  he  should  imssess  all, 
or  the  greater  portion  of  these  quali- 
tications,  as  on  the  success  of  his 
mission  depended,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  number  of  the  guests.  As  the 
insignia  of  his  office,  his  bonnet,  and 
.  the  staff  which  he  always  carried, 
were  adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers 
or  ribbons,  and  thus  arrayed,  he 
visited  all  the  halls  and  dwellings  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Formerly,  thia 
character  was  usually  sustained  by  a 
chieftain,  in  favour  of  his  vassal ;  and 
his  jierson  was  then  considered,  by 
hostile  clans,  as  sacred  as  that  of  a 
lierald.  The  purport  of  the  lidding 
was  not  only  to  request  the  attend- 

Iance  of  the  friends  and  well-wishers 
of  the  young  couple,  but,  at  the  same 
tune,  to  solicit  their  seasonable  pre¬ 
sents  and  contributions,  in  order  to 
enable  the  new-married  pair  to  be- 
pn  the  world”  with  comfort,  and  the 
\  means  of  future  prosperity.  These 
i  tree-will  offerings  consisted,  for  the 
[  ™ost  part,  of  some  article  of  furni¬ 
ture  or  wearing-apptrel,  live-stock. 


or  money,  according  to  the  means 
and  good-will  of  the  donor ;  and 
the  donation  was  always  considered 
merely  as  a  loan,  to  paid  here¬ 
after,  if  called  upon  at  any  future 
wedding  of  the  contributors,  or  their 
friends,  or  children.  The  duty  of 
the  bidder,  if  well  performed,  con¬ 
ferred  as  much  honour  on  himself 
as  profit  on  his  client ;  and,  as  few 
persons  enjoyed  the  necessary  ac¬ 
complishments,  it  was  accounted  an 
office  of  no  trifling  distinction.  On 
entering  a  dwelling,  wdiich  he  was 
careful  to  do  when  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  were  assembled, 
and  if  they  had  visitors,  so  much 
the  better,  he  struck  the  floor  with 
his  staff,  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  company,  and  then,  w’ith  a  grace¬ 
ful  bow  to  the  chieftain,  or  master 
of  the  house,  began  his  address. 
This  was  sometimes  in  a  prescribed 
form,  but  more  frequently  extem¬ 
porary,  and  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  speaker,  who  always  render¬ 
ed  it  as  complimentary  as  possible, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  his  au¬ 
ditors  to  accept  his  invitation ;  and 
having  succeeded,  for  he  was  ge¬ 
nerally  successful,  the  sports  and 
pastimes  observed  on  these  occasions 
always  attracting  numerous  visitors, 
with  another  bow  he  left  the  apart¬ 
ment. 

On  the  day  of  the  ceremony,  the 
nuptial  offerings  having  been  previ¬ 
ously  made,  and  the  names  of  the 
donors  registered  in  a  book,  with  the 
amount  of  their  donations,  the  mar¬ 
riage  was  celebrated  at  an  early  hour ; 
the  bride  and  bridegroom*  separa¬ 
ting  afterwards,  and  returning  to 
their  respective  families  ;  when  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  the 
sport  was  given  by  the  piper,  who 
was  invariably  present  on  these  oc¬ 
casions,  mounted  on  a  horse  trained 
for  the  purpose.  The  first  achieve¬ 
ment  to  be  performed  was  the  seizure 
of  tlie  bride,  and  the  carrying  her  off 


“  The  Saxua  word  for  bridegroom,”  says  the  learned  historian  of  the  Anglo- 
h  **  ^  i^fyd-guma,  Guma  means  ‘  a  man,*  which  we  have  perverted  into  ‘  groom  ;* 
hnplies  ‘  marriage.*  The  Welsh  for  marriage  is  ‘  priodas  ;*  ‘  priodvab*  is  a  bride- 
Puom ;  *  priodi,*  to  marry  :  all  these,  in  consposition,  change  into  an  initial  h.  No  one 
suspect  that  such  a  term  as  this  can,  by  either  nation,  have  been  derived  from  the 
cr.  Bqj  Welsh  has  preserved  the  rationale  of  the  word,  which  implies  ^appro- 
1‘nation,’  or  ‘  proprietorship.*  ** 

f  Turner's  Hist,  of  Uic  AngU  Sax,  VoU  HI,  p.  79.  Note, 

\ 
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from  her  friends In  order  to  ef¬ 
fect  this,  the  companions  of  the  bride¬ 
groom,  mounted  on  horseback  t,  and 
tlie  piper  playing  merrily  in  the 
midst  of  them,  set  off  at  full  speed 
for  the  house  which  contained  the 
object  of  their  pursuit ;  but  they  al¬ 
ways  encountered  many  obstacles  in 
their  progress ;  such  as  ropes  of  straw 
drawn  across  the  road,  blocks  of 
wood,  and  large  stones,  planted  in 
the  middle  of  it,  and  artificial  pit- 
falls.  But  the  principal  obstruction 
was  the  Gwyntyn,  ( Anglic^,  Quin¬ 
tain.)  consisting  of  an  upright  pole, 
on  the  top  of  which,  and  placed  hori¬ 
zontally,  was  a  long  beam  fixed  to 
the  pole  by  an  iron  pin,  which  per¬ 
mitted  it  to  turn  freely  round  when 

t)ushed.  At  one  end  of  this  beam 
lung  a  bag  of  sand,  at  the*  other  a 
flat  and  narrow  plank,  which  the 
rider,  as  he  passed,  struck  with  his 
spear  or  staff ;  and  if  he  was  not  ex¬ 
tremely  dexterous  and  expeditious  in 
his  movements,  he  was  liable  to  be 
dismounted  by  a  stroke  with  the 
sand-bag,  to  the  great  amusement 
and  delight  of  his  companions.  The 
(vwyntyn  was  guarded  by  tlie  chosen 
champions  of  the  bride,  who,  if  it 
was  passed  successfully,  challenged 
the  adventurer  to  a  trial  of  skill  at 
some  athletic  game, — a  challenge 
which  could  not  be  declined, — and 
consequently  to  guard  the  Gwyntyn 
was  accounted  a  service  at  once  ar¬ 
duous  and  honourable.  Having  sur¬ 
mounted  these  difficulties,  they  has¬ 
tened  to  the  abode  of  the  bride ;  and 
if  the  door  was  shut  against  them, 
assailed  it,  and  those  in  the  house, 
not  with  Ottering  rams  and  petards, 
but  with  music  and  poetry,  particu¬ 
larly  the  latter,  till  they  had  com¬ 
pelled  their  opponents  to  admit  them; 
when  they  seized  the  bride,  and  car¬ 
ried  her  off  in  triumph.  Her  friends 
and  partizans,  at  a  convenient  time, 
discovered  their  loss,  and,  of  course, 
pursued  the  fugitives.  When  they 
overtook  them,  a  mock  contest  en¬ 
sued,  in  which  the  pursuers  were  al¬ 


ways  vanquished  ;  and,  acknowlfd». 
mg  their  inferiority,  yielded  up  the 
bride  to  the  now  undisputed  posses- 
sion  of  the  man  of  her  choice.  Ml 
afterwards  repaired  to  the  briae- 
groom's  residence,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  rairtli  and 
festivity.  Trials  of  <:kill,  in  various 
rustic  games,  first  took  place,  and  af¬ 
ter  these,  singing  and  dancing  to  the 
harp  ;  the  Cwrrw,  in  the  mean  time, 
circulating  apace,— prolonging  the 
entertainments  to  a  late  hour. 

In  this  manner  were  the  Welsh, 
in  days  of  yore,  accustomed  to  cele¬ 
brate  one  of  the  most  important  and 
happiest  events  in  their  lives ;  and 
it  has  been  ably  argued,  that  more 
than  one  of  the  customs  above  rela¬ 
ted  m^  be  traced  to  a  Roman  ori¬ 
gin.  The  curious  ceremony  of  car¬ 
rying  off  the  bride  may  be  compared 
to  a  pastime  instituted  by  Rumulus, 
in  commemoration  of  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  virgins  ;  and  Rosinus,  in  his 
Roman  Antiquities,  quotes  from  A- 
puleius  a  description  of  this  custom, 
which  certainly  bears  some  little  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  one  practised  in 
Wales.  He  says,  that  when  the 
bride  was  dressed  in  her  bridal  gar¬ 
ments,  a  number  of  young  men, 
flourishing  their  swords,  as  if  raging 
for  battle,  burst  into  her  chamber, 
and  carried  her  off.  As  the  Romans 
were  some  time  in  Britain,  and  the 
families  connected  with  them,  or  such 
as  could  not  return  when  their  le¬ 
gions  were  recalled,  might  have  set¬ 
tled  in  South  Wales,  where,  by  the 
bye,  these  ceremonies  were  particu¬ 
larly  practised,  it  is  no  great  tr^ 
pass  on  probability  to  suppose  that 
such  was  the  actual  origin  of  ihw 


iistom ;  although  it  appears  to  me 
)  have  originated  in  the 
on  of  what  is  legally  termed  or- 
ible  abduction;"  for  in  ^  ' 

)  wild  as  Wales  once  was,  this  cn 
lUst  have  been  frequently  p^T^ 

;d.  Whether  the 
luintain,  was  in  use  among  toe 
lans.  we  can  form  no  opinion. 


i 


•  **  This  imitation  of  forcible  abduction,**  a 


r  •  A  ’.t  44  ryrpvfliled  in  SOIUC 

M  iiaa  U1IIUII.IU11  ui  luruuic  auuuiTUUii,  a  fnend  writes,  prcYBuw  jjQU 

of  the  county  of  Cardigan,  probably  so  late  as  twenty  years  ago,  and  rwia** 

be  occasionally  practised :  it  seems  to  show,  that  at  no  very  distant  pen 
ductiont  must  have  been  common  in  that  district.**  hurch  when 

•f*  In  some  parts  of  Wales,  it  is  considered  mean  to  walk  to  and  from  c 
a  w'edding  is  ^ebrated  x  it  is  therefore  customary  for  the  poorer  classes 
horses  “  for  the  nonce,”  when  much  racing  is  exhibited. 
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the  writings  of  antiquity  we  find  no 
allusion  to  such  an  apparatus.  The 
name,  indeed,  is  decidedly  of  British 
or  Welsh  origin :  and  in  the  cere- 
jnony  of  guarding  it,  there  exists 
something  of  a  similitude  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  knights-errant  of  old 
hung  their  shields  upon  a  tree,  defy¬ 
ing  the  prowess  of  their  contempora¬ 
ries  :  so,  however,  thinks  Mr  Peter 
Roberts*. 

Another  custom,  which  is  perhaps 
more  ancient,  and  certainly  more  cu¬ 
rious,  is,  that  when  the  door  being 
closed  against  those  who  came  to  seek 
the  bride,  admission  is  only  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  united  influence  of 
poetry  and  music.  In  this,  the  wri¬ 
ter  just  named  fancifully  recognises 
a  resemblance  to  the  well-known 
fable  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  It 
may  startle  some,  that  such  an  illus¬ 
tration  can  be  found  in  a  custom  ex¬ 
isting  not  many  years  ago  in  W ales  ; 
yet  a  comparison  of  the  circumstances 
may  justify  the  hypothesis  in  some 
degree ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  many  of  the  fables  of  anti¬ 
quity  would  admit  of  as  simple  an 
explanation  as  this  of  Orpheus,  by 
an  attentive  observance  of  popular 
customs  and  traditions. 

But  many  of  these  customs  are 
now  unknown  in  the  Principality. 
The  knight-errant  cavalcade,  the  sei¬ 
zure  of  the  bride,  the  rescue,  the 
wordy  war  of  rhyme  between  the 
parties,  are  almost  wholly  laid  aside ; 
and  of  the  ceremonies  enumerated 
and  described  above,  a  few  only  are 
retained,  and  their  retention  is  by  no 
means  general. 

hen  the  parties  are  poor,  col¬ 
lections  are  still  made  at  weddings, 
and  the  office  of  bidder  is  not  quite 
extinct ;  although  the  invitation  is 
more  usually  given  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  letters,  of  one  of  which  the 
allowing  is  a  copy  : — 

Caermarthen^  %0th  March  1820. 

As  I  intend  to  enter  the  matrimonial 
“tate  on  Easter  Monday,  the  19th  day  of 


April  next,  1  am  encouraged  by  my 
friends  to  make  a  bidding  on  the  occasion, 
the  same  day,  at  my  dwelling-houst*, 
known  by  the  sign  of  the  Green  Dragon, 
in  Lammas-Street,  where  the  favour  of 
your  good  company  is  humbly  solicited  ; 
and  whatever  donation  you  will  be  pleasetl 
to  confer  on  me,  these  will  be  gratefully 
received,  and  cheerfully  rejxiid,  whenever 
demanded  on  a  similar  occasion,  by 

Your  humble  servant, 

David  Thomas. 

Post  tcriptunu  The  young  man's 
mother,  brother,  and  sister,  (llannah, 
Richard,  and  Phoebe  Thomas,)  desire  that 
all  gifts  of  the  above  nature  due  to  them 
may  he  returned  to  the  young  man  on 
the  said  day  ;  and  they  will  be  thankful 
for  any  additional  favour  bestowed  on 
him  •!•. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  par¬ 
ticulars,  which,  perhaps,  deserve  no¬ 
tice.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  very 
few,  if  indeed  any,  of  these  customs 
are  observed  in  all  Parts  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality  alike;  they  are  peculiar  to 
certain  districts,  and  in  those  dis¬ 
tricts  alone  are  they  used.  In  Caer¬ 
narvonshire,  as  soon  as  the  clergy¬ 
man  has  declared  the  parties  to  be 

man  and  wife,’*  the  young  men 
rush  out  of  church,  and  run  or  ride 
to  the  bride’s  house,  when  the  first 
who  announces  the  glad  and  welcome 
tidings  receives  a  reward  from  her 
friends.  \VTien  the  bridegroom,  with 
a  party  of  his  friends,  arrived  at  the 
lady’s  residence  on  the  morning  of 
the  wedding-day,  he  and  his  com¬ 
panions  were  regaled  with  custard* 
puddingy  ale,  bread,  and  butter.  All 
ate  out  of  the  same  dish,  till  its  con¬ 
tents  were  dispatched,  when  others 
were  produced,  till  they  were  satis- 
ficil.  This  convivial  and  singular 
ceremony  was  formerly  observed  at 
funerals  ;  and  1  mention  it,  as  a  re¬ 
lic  of  patriarchal  simplicity,  and  as 
an  instance  of  the  solidity  of  a  Welsh 
breakfast,  before  the  modem  luxu¬ 
ries  of  tea  and  coffee  were  introdu¬ 
ced. 


The  literal  translation  of  Gwyntyn  is  a  Vane,  The  custom  of  striking  the  Quin- 
^i®>  or  Quintin,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Wales.  It  was  formerly  practised  in 
England  at  all  meny-makings ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  Mr  Strutt  has  introduced  it  in 
Queenhoo  Hall.” 

t  Cambrian  Popular  Antiquitict,  p.  160. 
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Burial  Cuxioms* 

In  Cambria  once,  the  death-bed  of  the 
peasant 

WttS  one  rude  scene  of  boisterous  merri¬ 
ment  ; 

Friends  came  and  pass'd  the  time  in  glo 
ful  riot 

And  drunken  jollity.  Now  times  are 
changed ; — 

The  jxwrman  dies  in  peace,  inid  leaves  his 
friends 

To  mourn  for,  and  lament  him. 

Rhy*s  Hi)berf*  of  RliaghatU 

Nothing  can  be  more  impressive, 
and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  so 
small  a  portion  of  pomp  and  splen¬ 
dour,  as  the  funeral  of  a  Welsh  pea¬ 
sant.  The  petty  cavillings  and  jea¬ 
lousies  which  existed, — and  which 
always  must  exist  between  a  family 
and  some  of  its  connexions, — are  all 
hushed  and  forgotten ;  and  friends 
and  kinsmen,  even  to  the  fourth  and 
fifth  degrees  of  relationship,  all  fol¬ 
low  to  the  grave  the  corpse  of  their 
departed  fellow-mortal. 

The  coffin  is  usually  borne  by  the 
nearest  of  kin  to  the  deceased,  or  by 
his  most  valued  friends  * ;  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  village- pastor 
to  walk  from  the  house  to  the  church 
at  the  head  of  the  train  of  mourners. 
In  many  parts  of  North  Wales,  the 
procession  is  preceded  by  a  select 
number  of  singers,  chiefly  females, 
who  chant  mournful  hymns  as  they 
move  slowly  onwards  t;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  effect 
produced  by  the  simple  and  pleasing 
melody  of  their  voices,  as  the  ca(|ence 
of  their  plaintive  strain,  wafted  along 
the  mountain  glens,  falls  upon  the 
car  in  a  soothing,  yet  melancholy 


murmur.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  view 
with  indifference  the  mere  proces, 
sion,  divested,  as  it  often  is,  of  this 
embellishment. 

The  train  of  thought  induced  bv 
a  spectacle  of  this  nature,  bears  no 
resemblance  to  that  which  is  engen- 
dered  by  the  gay  and  gorgeous  vanity 
of  a  metropolitan  burial.  The  affect¬ 
ing  simplicity  of  the  one  tells  at  once 
to  the  heart,  and  leads  the  mind  to 
ponder  upon  that  which  is  adntoni- 
tory,  and  humiliating,  and  sorrow- 
ful ;  and  prompts  us  to  ask,  with  the 
poet. 

Ah  !  what  is  human  life  ? 
How  like  the  dial's  tardy  moving  shade ! 
Day  after  day  slides  from  us  unperceiv’d ! 
The  cunning  fugitive  is  swift  by  stealth; 
Too  subtle  is  the  movement  to  be  seen,— 
Yet  soon  the  hour  is  up,— and  we  are 
gone ! 

while  the  useless  ostentation  of  the 
other  tends  merely  to  display  the 
pride  and  weakness  of  the  sons  of 
earth.  Besides,  in  large  and  popu¬ 
lous  towns,  we  regard  a  funeral  as 
we  would  any  other  common  occur¬ 
rence, — chiefly  because  it  is  common; 
but  in  the  retired  wilds  of  Scotland, 
of  Wales,  and  of  Ireland,  where  the 
sorrowful  event  is  less  frequent,  it  is 
attended  with  more  solemnity,  sad¬ 
ness,  and  sympathy. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Principality, 
it  is  customary  for  the  clergyman  to 
pray  over  the  corpse  before  it  is 
raised,”  and  the  omission  of  this 
ceremony  at  the  burial  of  a  Pentec- 
Lu,  or  Head  of  a  Family,  is  consider¬ 
ed  a  mark  of  the  greatest  disrespect , 
the  Lord's  Prayer  is  also  said  by  the 
minister  at  the  porch  of  the  church¬ 
yard,  and  repeated  by  the  clerk  when 


•  The  reader  will  probably  perceive  the  similitude  of  this  custom  to  one  u. 
Scotland  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  one  which  has  been  so  ably  and  affectingly  e- 
Rcribed  by  the  “  Great  Unknown,"  in  his  description  of  the  burial  of  ^oung 
backet,  the  fisherman,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Antiquary. 

The  Greeks  had  their  who  sang  the  and  the  Honwi’ 

their  Siticines  and  Praeficae,  who  sounded  the  trumpets,  and  chanted 
or  Lessus.  The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  latter  resemble  those  of  the  Britt*  > 
one  or  two  other  instances.  The  bier,  which  supported  the  remains  of  the 
ciUzen,  was  generally  carried  by  his  heir,  or  nearest  relations  j  and  Horaev,  m 
Fifth  Satire  of  his  Second  Book,  thus  alludes  to  this  practice • 

■  ■  ——  ■'  Cadaver 

Unctum  oleo  largo  nudii  humeris  tulit  hares. 

Their  public  feasting  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  neither  must  we  overlook  their 
of  disu  Ibuting  meat  among  the  poor  on  these  occasions,  which,  it  will  be  rem^oi 
they  called  “  visceratio.'* 
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the  grave  is  filled  up  ♦.  After  the  to  the  village  i>at-house,  and  there 
corpsj  has  been  brought  into  the  regale  themselves  at  the  ex|>ence  of 
church,  and  the  usual  service  per-  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, — pro- 

foniied,  a  psalm  is  sometimes  sung,  vided,  however,  that  they  could  af- 

after  which  the  mourners  approach  ford  it.  Hut  these  unworthy  and 

the  altar,  (the  clergyman  already  unbecoming  practices  have  given 

standing  there,)  and  place  in  a  dish  place  to  otliers  of  a  more  laudable 

provided  for  the  purpose  an  offering  and  befitting  character.  The  pious 

of  money,  according  to  tlie  wealth  of  and  afflicted  cottager  is  not  now  hap- 
the  donor,  and  the  esteem  and  affec-  py^  unless  he  can  procure  the  attend- 
tion  he  entertained  towards  the  de-  ance  of  some  holy  man,  to  console 
ceased.  When  the  offering  of  silver  with  his  prayers  the  sorrowful  in¬ 
is  ended,  the  more  humble  con  tribu-  mates  of  the  house  of  mourning; 
tors  advance,  and  deposit  their  mite  and  the  minister  is  frequently  soli- 
of  a  penny,  or  more,  a  halfpenny  be-  cited,  on  the  eve  of  the  funeral,  to 
ing  inadmissible  t ;  and  when  the  lighten  the  gloomy  cottage  with  his 
collection  is  entirely  finished,  the  presence,  and  to  administer  that  con- 
body  is  deposited  in  its  dark  and  solation  which  religion  alone  can  be- 
silent  place,  the  remainder  of  the  so-  stow  at  a  period  so  sad  and  ugoniz- 
lemn  and  impressive  service  is  read,  ing. 

and  the  afiecting  ceremony  conclu-  Air  Pennant,  in  his  “  Tours  in 
ded.  ^Tales,”  has  given  an  account  of  the 

>Vhen  the  means  are  equal  to  the  ceremonies  which  formerly  attend- 
expence,  there  is  much  eating,  drink-  ed  the  jierformance  of  funerals  in 
ing,  and  smoking,  before  the  corpse  is  W ales  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that 
removed  from  its  old  habitation  ;  and  many  of  them  are  now  laid  aside,  or 
when  the  party  is  too  poor  to  provide  only  practised  in  particular  districts, 
the  requisites  for  such  a  carousal,  it  and  by  no  means  frequently.  Pre- 
is  customary  in  Merionethshire,  and  viously  to  a  funeral,**  he  writes,  “  it 
other  places,  for  every  w'ell-wisher  to  was  customary,' when  the  corpse  was 
send  a  small  present  of  sugar,  tea,  brought  out  of  the  house  and  placed 
bread,  ale,  &c.  The  bearers  of  an  upon  the  bier,  for  the  next  of  kin,  be 
offering  of  this  sort  are  received  by  it  widow,  mother,  sister,  or  daughter, 
a  female  a}>pointed  to  the  office,  who  (for  it  must  be  a female )  to  give,  aver 
shows  them  the  corpse,  and  invites  the  coffin,  a  quantity  of  white  loaves  in 
them  to  partake  of  such  cheer  as  the  a  great  dish,  and  sometimes  a  cheese 
house  affords.  It  was  formerly  deem-  with  a  piece  of  money  stuck  in  it,  to 
od  disresjiectful  not  to  watch  the  certain  poor  persons.  After  that,  they 
corpse  night  and  day  till  it  was  in-  presented,  in  the  same  manner,  a  cup 
terred ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  per-  of  drink,  and  required  the  person 
formers  of  this  mournful  office,  which  to  drink  a  little  of  h  immediately, 
was  by  no  means  so  decorous  as  the  When  this  was  done,  they  knelt 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  required,  down,  and  the  minister  said  the 
gave  rise  to  the  suppression  of  a  cus-  Lord’s  Prayer  ;  after  which  they 
tom,  useless  in  itself,  and,  as  practised  proceeded  with  the  coq)se,  and  at 
by  the  Welsh,  tumultuous  and  dis-  every  cross-wav  between  the  house 
graceful.  The  mourners  were  also,  and  tlie  church  they  set  down  the 
at  one  time,  accustomed  to  adjourn  bier,  knelt,  and  again  repeated  the 

*  In  Denbighshire  and  FlinUhire,  when  the  relative*  of  the  deceased  attend  church 
on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  funeral,  it  is  usual  for  them  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer 
over  the  grave  of  their  kinsman. 

1*  These  offerings,  which  [nobably  originated  in  the  llomish  custom  of  paying  for 
^T'asses,  are  frequently  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  minister ;  but  if  the  family  of 
^  deceased  be  remarkably  poor,  they  are  divided  amongst  iu  surviving  members. 
They  bear  a  considerable  amalogy  to  the  “  Saubsceat**  of  the  Saxons.  No  respect¬ 
able  person  of  that  nation  died,  or  was  buried,  without  a  handsome  present  to  some 
branch  or  other  of  the  eoclesiastical  establishment.  If  the  body  was  buried  out  of 
“  right  scire,”  or  parish,  the  SauUtcetU  was  to  be  to  the  minister  to  which 
be  belonged,  and  it  was  alwa3r8  j|;iven  at  the  open  grave.  Wilk.  Leg.  apnd  Turner  s 
Hist,  of  the  Anglo  Saxons.  Vol.  111.  p.  16T.  NoU* 
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Lord's  Prayer^  and  did  the  same 
IV hen  they  first  entered  the  church¬ 
yard.  Among  the  Welsh,  it  was 
reckoned  fortunate  for  the  deceased 
if  it  rained  while  they  were  carry¬ 
ing  him  to  church,  that  his  bier 
might  be  wet  with  the  dew  of  hea¬ 
ven 

There  is  yet  another  custom  to  be 
mentioned,  which  still  exists  in  some 
parts  of  Wales,  and  of  England  also, 
though  certainly  not  to  the  extent 
some  sentimental  tourists  would  wish 
us  to  believe.  1  allude  to  the  pleas¬ 
ing  and  praise-worthy  practice  of 
adorning  the  grave  of  a  departed  pa¬ 
rent,  kinsman,  or  friend,  with  turf  and 
flowers.  Mr  Pratt,  in  his  entertain¬ 
ing,  but  fanciful  Gleanings,"  has 
drawn  a  lively  picture  of  this  custom ; 
but,  elegant  and  interesting  as  his 
description  is,  it  is  exceedingly  ex¬ 
aggerated.  The  fact  is  simply  this : 
the  graves,  in  a  great  many  districts, 
are  dressed  with  flowers,  &c.  imme¬ 
diately  after  interment,  but  they  are 
usually  neglected  afterwards.  In 
some  parts  of  Montgomeryshire,  in¬ 
deed,  they  embellish  anew,  at  Easter, 
the  graves  of  those  who  have  been 
buried  even  so  long  as  tw^elve  years  ; 
and  the  church-yards,  at  this  season, 
present  a  very  interesting  spectacle, 
ilut  the  constant  weeding  mention¬ 
ed  by  Mr  Pratt,  and  the  disgrace 
which  attends  the  person  who  does 
not  preserve  in  order  the  grave  he 
has  ornamented,  are  Actions,  or,  to 
say  the  least  of  them,  unnecessary 
ampliflcations. 

Pride  of  Ancestry, 

The  Cambro-Brilon,  vers’d  in  pedigree, 
Sprung  from  Cadwallader  and  Arthur, 
kings 

Full  famous  in  romantic  tale. 

Splendid  Shilling, 

Pride  of  ancestry  has  been  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  Welsh  since  the 
days  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  “  Ge- 
ncalogiam  quoque  generis  sui,”  writes 
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that  author,  ‘‘  etiam  de  populo  uuili- 
bet  observat,  et  non  solum  avos,  at- 
avos,  sed  usque  ad  sextam  vel  septi! 
mam  et  ultra  procul  generationem 
memoriter  et  prompte  genus  eiiar- 
rat  t."  It  was  to  a  Welsh  lady,  who 
was  tracing  her  genealogy  through  a 
remote  course,  with  much  precision 
and  solemnity,  that  a  wag  said,— 
Madam,  to  cut  the  matter  short, 
begin  with  Adam !"  He  is  a  fel¬ 
low  of  yesterday,"  said  a  haughty 
Welshman,  of  a  man  who  wanted  to 
marry  his  daughter ;  I’ll  be  bound 
he  cannot  trace  his  family  to  the  De¬ 
luge!"  This,  generally  speaking, 
ridiculous  imssiou,  is  passing  fast 
away.  Among  the  middUng  and 
low’er  classes  of  society,  an  example 
of  this  long  and  fondly-retained  cus¬ 
tom  may  yet,  indeed,  be  found,  but 
under  circumstances  which  render  it 
only  harmless  and  amusing.  A  most 
curious  example  of  it  existed,  a  few 
years  ago,  in  the  person  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  held  a  high  official  situa¬ 
tion  at  Dolgelley.  'rhis  individual 
was  Robert  Edwards,  “  Guide  Ge¬ 
neral  to  Cader  Idris,  and  the  crater- 
falls  X  ;"  and  it  was  his  prime  de¬ 
light"  to  impress  upon  the  English 
the  grandeur  of  his  descent.  For 
this  purpose,  a  paper  was  distribu¬ 
ted  by  him,  to  all  strange  visitors, 
which  contained  a  full  account  of  his 
birth,  parentage,  education,  and  ti¬ 
tles,  and,  above  all,  a  good  portion  of 
his  pedigree.  Robert  Edwards,  (it 
began,)  second  son  of  the  celebrated 
Tawer  (tanner)  Wilham  Edwards, 
ab  Griffith,  ab  Morgan,  ab  David,  ab 
Owen,  ab  Llewelyn,  ab  Cadwalladw ; 
great-great-great-grandson  of  an  ille¬ 
gitimate  daughter  of  that  most  il¬ 
lustrious  hero,  (Cadwallader,  name¬ 
ly) — no  less  famed  for  his  irresist¬ 
ible  prowess  when  mildly  apprMcn- 
ing  under  the  velvet  standards  of  the 
lovely  Venus,  than  when  he  stern  y 
advanced  under  the  terrific 
of  the  bloody  Mars,— and  Sir  Rice  aD 
Thomas,  by  Anne,  alias  Catharine, 


•  V’ol.  II.  p.  159—160. 

t  Cambr.  Descripu  rap.  17.,  p.  211.  .  .  ^ 

X  The  office  of  Guide  General  at  Dolgelley  is  no  despicable  one,  nor  is  d  . 
of  honour  and  emolument.  The  present  worthy  holder  of  this  office  is  som 
of  an  original,  certainly  a  very  amu^g  personage,  but  nothing  in 
his  pr^ecessor,  Robert.  *  He  occupies  a  house  just  over  the  great  brid^  oirfisrd 
VAwa)  at  Dolgelley ;  and  a  board  over  the  door  intimates  to  strangers  that 
Pugh,  Guide  General,  &c.  &c.”  is  to  be  found  within. 
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daughter  of  Howel  ab  Jenkyn  of 
Vnys  y  inaen  yn  wlio  was  thir- 
tiYiuh  in  descent  from  Cadogan,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Bleddy n  ab  Cyn- 
I'vn,  Prince  of  Powis !  Of  such  ances- 
tn,'  who  would  not  be  proud  ?  And 
as  ‘‘  scire  tuinn  nihil  est  nisi  hoc  sciat 
alter,”  is  i>cculiarly  true  of  genealogy, 
who  would  not  be  glad  to  let  it  be 
known  ?  Thus  thought  the  worthy 
.lames  Boswell,  Esq.,  and  it  appears 
that  the  descendant  of  the  Princes  of 
I’owis  entertained  a  similar  opinion. 
Ilut,  alas  !  that  a  person  of  such  il¬ 
lustrious  descent,  and  of  merit  so 
iransandent,  should  be  subject  to 

The  thousand  natural  ills 
That  flesh  is  heir  to ! 

But  so  it  is, — and  the  worthy  Robin, 
with  all  his  glory,  is  now  gathered  to 
those  fathers  whose  memory  he  so 
highly  and  so  piously  venerated.  I 
remember  him  well.  Some  of  the 
happiest  years  of  my  life  were  spent 
near  the  town  where  he  dwelt,  and  I 
am  indebted  to  him  for  many  an  en¬ 
tertaining  hour,  and  many  a  sage  in¬ 
struction  in  the  delightful  art  of  an¬ 
gling.  He  was  certainly  an  original, 
a  singular,  but  an  honest  man,  and 
he  fulfilled  his  various  duties  with 
assiduity,  integrity,  and  zeal.  Poor 
Robin  had  attained  the  patriarchal 
age  of  eighty-eight,  before  he  was 
gathereil  to  his  progenitors ;  and, 
full  of  years  and  of  honesty,  he  went 
hence,  and  was  no  more  seen !  But 
his  memory, — humble  as  was  his 
rank  in  life, — will  not  be  despised. 
His  acentric  and  amusing  manners, 
convivial  temper,  and  just  dealings, 
w  ill  not  be  forgotten  by  one,  at  least, 
nhona  Providence  hath  placed  in  a 
somewhat  loftier,  but,  perhaps,  not 
happier  sphere  of  existence. 

Farewell,  old  man  ! 

*  ake  thee  for  all  in  all^  we  ne’er  shall 
look  u|X)n  thy  like  again  ! 

hut,  after  all,  pride  of  ancestry  is  by 


no  means  peculiar  to  the  Welsh,  al¬ 
though  it  might  formerly  have  been 
carried  to  a  more  ridiculous  extent 
by  them  than  by  any  other  nation. 
But  even  this  is  extremely  doubtful ; 
and  notwithstanding  their  proverbial 
partiality  to  elaborate  genealogies, 
there  are  others,  as  Mr  D’Israeli  has 
remarked,  which  can  disturb  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  gravest  philosophers,  and, 

fKTliaps,  make  the  most  ingenious 
icrald  smile  at  his  own  ingenuity. 
Charles  V.,  and  Louis  XI 1 1.,  caused 
their  genealogies  to  reach  to  Adam. 
De  Crouy,  who  married  the  heiress 
of  the  De  Crouys,  in  the  time  of  St. 
Louis,  because  he  came  from  Hun¬ 
gary,  resolveil,  if  he  brought  nothing 
else,  to  encumber  himself  with  a  ge¬ 
nealogy,  in  which  he  ventured  to 
trace  his  descent  from  Attila,  king  of 
the  Huns,  who,  it  must  be  allowed, 
is  a  more  regal  ancestor  than  even 
Adam  himself.  But  this  is  not  all. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  existence  of 
this  passion  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  we  have  the  following  instan¬ 
ces  of  it  in  England.  Arthur  Kel- 
ton,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.,  published  at  the  end  of 
his  Chronicle  a  Genealogy  of  the 
Brutes,  in  which  the  pedigree  of  our 
young  and  amiable  monarch  is  li¬ 
neally  deduced  through  thirty-two  ge¬ 
nerations,  from  Osiris,  the  'first  king 
of  Egypt !  Hood  reproaches  our  au¬ 
thor  for  his  ignorance ;  but,  as  W ar- 
ton  sagely  observes,  “  in  an  heraldic 
inquiry,  so  difficult  and  so  new, 
many  mistakes  are  pardonable.'*  In 
a  b^k  published  in  160t,  James 
I.  has  his  genealogy  derived  from 
Noah,  and  subsequently  more  elabo¬ 
rately  from  Adam  t.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  sufficient  to  show  that  a  pre¬ 
dilection  for  pedigrees  is  not  pecu¬ 
liar  to  VV ales ;  and  if  the  reader 
wishes  to* sec  a  si>ecimen  of  “the 
most  splendid  of  genealogies,”  he  will 
find  one  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  entitled. 


*  This  name,  interminable  as  it  may  ap|)car  to  an  English  eye,  is,  when  transla- 
a  very  poetical  appellation,  namely,  “  The  Island  of  ,the  White  Rock.”  It  is  .. 
one  of  the  l)est  estate**  in  -  North  Wales,  and  its  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  can 
^ni|^ete  with  any  of  equal  extent  in  England.  During  the  life-time  of  the  late  wanr- 
hearted  proprietor,  Edward  Corbet,  Esq.,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  some  very 
days  at  Ynys,  as  it  is  colloquially  denominated  ;  and  it  will  be  long— very  long, 

I  forget  the  fascinating  url>anity  with  which  1  w'as  treated,  when,  as  an  utter 
*^;?er,  I  first  became  an  inmate  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Ynys  y  maen  gwyn.— 
Under, 

*f-  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Vol.  I.  p.  544.  ct  scq. 
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**  The  Genealogy  of  Seiniramis, 
Queen  of  Babylon,  as  inscribed  by 
her  on  a  pillar." 

That  the  reader,  however,  may 
have  some  idea  of  a  Cambrian  pedi¬ 
gree,  I  present  him  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  is  engraved  on  the 
tomb  of  a  gentleman  in  Flintshire: 

Evan,  ab  Edward,  ab  Richard,  ab  Edward,  ab 
Howel, 

ab  David,  ab  Meiriog  Llwyd  o'Nannan, 

ab  Meiriog  Vychan,  ab  Vnyr  Vychan, 
ab  Vnyr,  ab  Meuric,  ab  Mating, 
ab  Cadwaliader,  ab  Bloddyu, 
ab  Cynfvn, 

Prince  of  Powis. 

This,  however,  is  but  brief,  in  com  - 
parison  with  many.  I  am  informed 
that  there  is  a  book  in  existence,  con¬ 
taining  the  genealogies  of  the  most 
respectable  \Velsh  families,  and  tra¬ 
cing  their  descent  very  methodically 
from  the  Father  of  Men  and  1 
know  that  the  pedigree  of  the  weal¬ 
thy  and  esteemed  house  of  Mostyn 
occupies  an  extent  of  parchment  not 
less  than  Jurty^two  feet  lonff!  After 
passing  through  tne  British  and 
Saxon  race  of  Monarchs,  it  pursues 
its  course  through  those  of  Israel, 
reaches  Noah,  and  concludes  very 
properly  with  Adam. 

Ceubren  yr  EUyli,  or  the  Hobgoblin  g 
Hollow  Tree. 

All  nations  have  their  omens  drear, 

Their  legends  wild  of  woo  and  fear  ; 

To  Cambria  look — the  peasant  see. 
Bethink  him  of  Glendowerdee, 

And  shun  the  Hobgoblin's  Hollow  Tree  ! 

Marniion, 

In  the  park  of  Nannan,  in  Me¬ 
rionethshire,  the  scat  of  Sir  Robert 
Williames  Vaughan,  Bart.,  there 
stood,  till  within  these  few  years,  a 
hollow,  large,  and  blasted  oak,  whose 
blanched  and  withered  branches  pre¬ 
sented,  in  Spring  and  Summer,  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  bright  ver¬ 
dure  of  the  surrounding  woods.  It 
was  a  noted  tree ;  and  the  peasant, 
as  he  passed  it,  in  the  gloom  of  even¬ 
ing,  would  quicken  his  pace,  and 
murmur  a  prayer  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  his  person  from  tne  crafts 
and  assaults  of  the  Evil  One. 

E'en  to  this  day,  the  peasant  still 
With  cautious  fear  treads  o'er  the  ground; 
In  each  wild  bush  a  spectre  sees. 

And  trembles  at  each  rising  sound. 

A  long  succession  of  ages  hath 
rolled  on  since  the  event  transpired. 


which  conferred  on  this  tree  an  in 
fluence  so  appalling.  l)urii,.r  tlu' 
wars  of  Gleudower,  in  the  longer 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  cousin 
of  that  hero  resided  at  Nannan- his 
name  was  Howel  Sele.  It  appears 
that  Howel  had  refused  to  espouse  his 
kinsman’s  and  his  country’s  cause' 
thereby  rendering  himself  particu^ 
larly  obnoxious  to  the  choleric  Glen- 
dower  ;  and  an  enmity  was,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  engendered  between  the 
two  chieftains,  which  was  fostend, 
on  both  sides,  with  savage  and  re¬ 
vengeful  malignity.  During  a  ces¬ 
sation  of  hostilities,  Owen  (so  inti¬ 
mates  tradition)  sought  amusement 
and  exercise  in  the  pleasures  of  tlu- 
chace ;  and  he  determined,  like  Karl 
Percie  of  old,  to  “  force  tlie  red-deer 
from  the  forest  brake,”  in  die  do¬ 
mains  of  his  inveterate  and  unbo.nl- 
ing  kinsman.  Thither  he  repair¬ 
ed,  therefore,  with  a  bosom-friend, 
named  Madoc,  and  a  small  but  well- 
armed  hunting-train.  As  was  to  he 
expected,  he  encountered  Howel, 
alone,  but  armed,  w’ho  demanded 
with  what  right  he,  a  rebel  to  his 
king,  thus  dared  to  i)ervade  his 
grounds,  and  intrude  upon  his  soli¬ 
tude  Reply  succeeded  reply,  till 
they  resolved  to  decide  the  question 
by  force  of  arms.  They  consequent¬ 
ly  fought,  and  Howel  fell  a  victim 
to  the  superior  valour  of  his  kins¬ 
man.  Near  the  spot  where  thev 
contended,  was  a  “  broad  and  blasted 
oak," 

Scorch'd  by  the  lightning’s  livid  glan- 
Hollow  its  stem  from  branch  to  nx't 
And  all  its  shriveU’d  arms  were  bare. 


n  the  cavity  of  this  tree,  the  corps< 

f  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Knn 

f  Nannan  was  deposited, 
nd  his  train  hastened  home  to  j  jtt 

owerdee.  The  disappearance  ot  un 

hieftain  Howel  caused  the  _ 
larm  and  consternation  at  tlic 
le.  All  possible  search  and  mq  . 
rere  made,  but  without  »  if 
is  sorrowing  lady  secludec 

roratheworldintheBohtudconKr 

mely  and  now  gloomy 
>ar  succeeded  yew, 
dings  were  received  of  t 
beent  Howel.  At  Icngt  ,o 

estuous  evening  in  ,  urging* 

rmed  horseman  was  descried 
n  his  flaircing  steed  up 
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which  Icails  to  Nannan,  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Doigelley — 

His  coal-black  steed  with  foam  besprent, 
Whicli,  wearied  with  the  lengthen'd  way, 
(uuld  scarcely  gain  the  hill’s  ascent. 

However,  he  passed  quickly  on  bis 
wav,  regardless  of  the  spent  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  horse,  and  the  storm, 
which  Iiowled  fearfully  around  him, 
and,  arriving  at  the  castle,  demand- 
al  an  audience  of  its  sad  and  solitary 
mistress.  ItwasMadoc;  who — his 
friend  Glcndower  being  dead — had 
hastened  to  clear  up  the  painful  mys¬ 
tery  in  which  the  disappearance  of 
Howel  was  involved.  He  told  his 
tale,  and  led  the  trembling  and  as¬ 
tonished  domestics  to  the  uncouth 
sepulchre  which  enclosed  the  bones 
of  their  lord.  It  was  opened,  and 
the  gigantic  skeleton  of  Howel  was 
discovered,  still  grasping  with  its 
huge  right  hand  the  sword  usually 
worn  by  the  chieftain.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  neighbouring 
monastery  of  Vanner,  with  all  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  of  Catholic  su¬ 
perstition,  and  masses  were  perform¬ 
ed  for  the  repose  of  his  incensed  and 
troubled  spirit. 

1  liey  bore  the  corpse  to  Vanner’s  shrine, 

''  ith  holy  rites  and  prayers  address’d  ; 
Nine  white-robed  monks  the  last  dirge 
sang, 

And  gave  his  angry  spirit  rest. 

The  oak  in  which  Howers  body  was 
enclosed  is  the  same  to  which  1  have 


alluded  at  the  opening  of  this  sketch, 
and  it  was  standing  between  seven 
.and  eight  years  ago.  On  the  niglit  of 
the  14th  of  July  1813,  a  night  which 
tvas  exceedingly  sultry  and  oppres¬ 
sive,  this  venerable  **  monarch  of 
the  forest”  fell  to  the  ground ;  and 
the  worthy  baronet,  in  whose  do¬ 
mains  it  was  situated,  caused  its 
wood  to  be  manufactured  into  a  va¬ 
riety  of  utensils,  to  be  distributed 
among  his  friends.  The  very  day 
before  its  downfall,  an  eminent  ama¬ 
teur  artist  made  a  drawing  of  it, 
from  which  engravings  have  been 
since  taken  ;  and  there  is  s.‘arcely  a 
house  in  Doigelley  that  does  not 
contain  one,  at  least,  of  these  prints, 
framed  in  the  very  woo<l  (which  is 
of  a  beautiful  dark  colour,  approach¬ 
ing  to  ebony)  of  the  Ceubren  yr 
Ellyll.  At  Nannan  there  are  seve¬ 
ral  handsome  relics  of  this  majes¬ 
tic  tree.  Amongst  others  is  a  frame 
containing  an  admirable  likeness  of 
the  memorable  Pitt.  It  is  unadorn¬ 
ed  by  the  gilder,  but  presents  an 
appearance — to  use  an  expressive 
phrase  of  a  celebrated  AVelsh  wri¬ 
ter — of  magnificent  simplicity.  Un¬ 
der  the  portrait  is  the  following 
motto,  particularly  happy  in  its  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  “  Pilot  who  weathered 
the  storm 

y  Cwr 

fal  y  dderwen 
a  wynebodd 
y  dymcstl  *. 

0. 


WEEDS  AND  FLOWERS. 

No.  IV, 

The  Flitting. 

The  stream  that  laved  my  infant  feet,— the  mead 
On  which  I  fill’d  my  lap  with  vernal  flowers, — 

The  wuodland  lay  soft  warbled  to  the  morn. 

That  charm’d  the  ear,  and  chas’d  my  every  care ; 

No  song  so  sweet,  no  flowers  so  fair,  no  stream 

Holds  such  a  crystal  mirror  to  the  sky.  Old,Play, 

Local  attachment  seems  to  have  be  considered  as  deviations  from  a 
shnost  universal  influence  on  generally  pervading  principle,  like 
•luman  nature;  for  it  may  ra-  some  pnenoraena,  which  happen 
Uonally  be  inferred,  that  the  excep-  contrary  to  the  established  laws  of 
hoDs  which  we  observe  are  often  Nature.  It  will  readily  be  grant- 
‘Pparent,  rather  than  real;  or  if  cd,  that  this  feeling  operates  most 
sometimes  exist,  they  may  powerfully  on  delicate  and  suicept- 

•  “  The  man  like  the  oak  which  fiiced  the  tempest.” 
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;  and  has,  accordingly,  recital  of  these  feelings,  with  such 

theme  for  poets,  from  genuine  simple  pathos,  for  all  wl,„ 

_ _ _ 1 _ _  1  • 


iblc  minds 
furnished  a 

Homer  down  to  the  present  day,  possess  or  lay  a  claim  to  ^^nlibiluT 
forming  the  subject  of  many  a  ten-  will  own  they  speak  to  the  heart  '  ’ 
der  lay  and  melting  effusion.  In  the  This  is  the  age  of  poetical  excite- 
Iliad,  we  admire  the  imagination,  ment,  when  the  honest  and  simple 
and  are  delighted  with  the  descrip-  feelings  of  Nature  have  no  relish  • 
tive  powers  of  the  poet ;  but  the  but  descriptions  of  the  stormy  pas- 
Odyssey  reaches  the  heart,  and,  for-  sions  delight,  and  often  demoralize 
getting  the  pc^t,  we  think  only  of  the  mind.  It  is  tlius  that  the  vi- 
Ulysses  and  his  home.  Among  the  tiated  appetite  loathes  homely  and 
poets  of  our  own  times,  this  feeling  healthful  food,  requiring  to  be  sti- 
lias  furnished  the  basis  of  some  ten¬ 
der  strains,  which,  we  may  almost 
predict,  will  only  die  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  they  are  written; 
for  instance,  Campbell,  Rogers, 

Montgomery,  and  Erskine  in  his 
Emigrant.  One  author  has  given 
the  title  of  Local  Attachment  to  a 
but  he  is  considered  by 


poem 


^ - j - O 

mulated  with  high>scasoncd  dishes 
and  strong  liquors,  to  the  certain 
ruin  of  the  constitution.  And  it  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  age  has  applied 
the  sw^eetest  and  most  potent  blan¬ 
dishments  of  sentiment  and  son;?, 
to  intoxicate  the  heads,  and  deprave 
the  minds  of  his  readers,  instead  of 


many  as  better  skilled  in  the  philo-  employing  his  growing  powers  and 
sophy  of  mind  than  the  language  of  ripened  taste,  in  the  same  spirit  with 
Parnassus.  But  among  our  modem  wnich  his  young  aspiring  muse  die- 
poets,  none  seems  to  have  felt  the  tated  Loch-na-gar.  With  what  pa- 
influence  of  this  principle  more  thos  could  the  author  of  the  Corsair, 
powerfully,  nor  to  have  expressed  it  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  and  Manfred, 
with  greater  sensibility,  than  Gold-  have  expressed  local  attachment ! 
smith.  It  forms  the  ground- work  and  how  graphically  could  the  hand 
of  his  Deserted  Village,  and  is  often  which  sketched  the  Siege  of  Corinth 
powerfully  expressed  in  his  Travel-  and  Don  Juan  have  painted  the  de¬ 
ter  r  and  although  it  has  been  found,  lights  of  home  and  the  social  fire- 
that  there  is  often  a  great  difference  side!  It  may  be  said,  that  he  has 
betw'een  an  author’s  head  and  his  attempted  that  path,  and  failed; 
heart,  it  would  be  a  calumny  on  hu-  but  the  attempt  was  made  too  lat^ 
man  nature  not  to  believe,  aye,  and  when  his  mind  was  soured,  and  his 
be  convinced,  that  the  author  of  the  taste  depraved.  But  although  he 
following  lines  felt  what  he  wrote :  cannot  exclaim  with  the  amiable 


In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world 
of  care. 

In  all  my  griefs,  and  God  has  given  my 
share ; 

I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to 
crown, 

Amidst  these  humble  bowsers  to  lay  me 
down : 

And  as  a  hare,  when  bounds  and  horns 
pursue, 

Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first 
she  flew, 

I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past. 
Here  to  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last ! 

An  apology  might  seem  necessa¬ 
ry  for  quoting  lines  so  generally 
known,  and,  I  hope,  felt ;  but  as  the 
eye  can  turn  again  and  again  to  look 
on  a  fine  painting,  and  the  ear  lis¬ 
ten  with  delight  to  the  repetition  of 
an  exquisite  air ;  so  it  is  presumed 
there  are  few  readers  who  will  be 
displeased  with  again  perusing  this 


cannot  exclaim 
Cowper, 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee 
still  ! 

yet  the  bitterness  with  which  he 
speaks  of  that  country,  is  a  strong 
indication  that  it  still  holds  a  pl^‘ 
in  his  heart ;  and  although  he  nas 
expatriated  himself,  it  is  very 
bable  that  he  will  yet  feel  reluctan. 
to  heave  his  last  breath  where 
No  friend’s  complaint,  no  kind  domeshe 
tear, 

Can  soothe  his  shade,  or  grace  his  mourn¬ 
ful  bier. 

So  potent  is  tins  attachment  ^ 

we  see  those  who  have  j,- 

country  in  early  youth,  for 
shores  of  Hiadostan,  ^^ers. 

in  orient  and  perenmri  “ 
e^oying  pleasures,  ana 
in  luxuries  unknown,  or  ^ 

to  be  obuined,  in  the  bleak  cliroe 
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(  altilonia,— ah  hough  possessetl  of 
wealth  sufficient  for  enabling  them 
to  tix  their  aboile  on  the  vine-clad- 
banks  of  the  Garrone,  or  the  citron 
groves  of  the  Tagus, — yet  prefer  shi¬ 
vering  through  the  long  nights  of 
a  Scotian  winter,  where  the  ice-fet¬ 
tered  stream  creeps  silent  and  un¬ 
seen,  that  they  may  have  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  gazing  on  the  snow-clad 
inounuins,  so  dear  in  early  life.  1 1 
may  iK'rhaps  be  urged,  that  pride 
or  vanity  is  the  impelling  motive, 
that  they  may  appear  with  eclat,  and 
excite  the  admiration  or  envy  of 
their  early  associates,  who  knew 
them  in  humbler  circumstances ;  but 
U)  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  nu¬ 
merous  instances  of  a  contrary  na¬ 
ture  can  be  adduced,  of  those  who 
have,  either  by  misfortune  or  impru¬ 
dence,  l)ecn  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
even  want;  and  instead  of  hiding 
their  disgrace  among  strangers,  have 
returned  to  mingle  with  those  who 
knew  them  in  better  days,  and  now 
see  them  with  cold  indifference,  or, 
more  probably,  eye  them  with  the 
averted  look  of  contempt. 

l)o  we  not  often  see,  or  hear,  of 
those  whom  the  laws  of  their  coun¬ 
try  have  expelled,  and  doomed  to 
I>eq)etual  exile,  returning  to  hide 
themselves  in  her  bosom,  at  the 
hazard  of  imprisonment,  scourging, 
and  even  death  ?  The  story  of  Fos- 
cari  is  too  well  known  to  be  re- 
I>cated  as  an  illustration.  In  our 
own  days,  we  have  a  most  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  this,  in  the  case  of 
<  Governor  Wall.  This  unhappy  man 
was  Governor  in  one  of  our  colonies 
abroad,  and  caused  a  man  to  be 
hogged  to  death  for  mutiny ;  he  was 
accusetl  of  murder,  and  secreted  him- 
solf  for  many  years  ;  but  at  length, 
with  an  ignominious  death  staring 
him  in  the  face,  could  not  resist  the 
hn pulse  of  returning  to  Britain— 
he  came  home,  was  tried,*  conderan- 
fd,  and  hanged !  The  Swiss,  al¬ 
though  a  wandering  and,  proverbi- 
^dy,  a  mercenary  race,  are  so  much 
attached  to  their  native  lakes  and 
hills,  that,  when  abroad,  if  they  hear 
the  simple  air  of  Ran%  des  vaches, 
jhey  are  seized  with  an  irresistible 
desire  of  returning  home,  and,  if 
prevented,  pine  and  die  of  the 
b  die  du  ptiis.  In  the  torrid  regions  of 
the  tropical  isles,  the  African,  pin¬ 


ing  in  sickness,  or  writhing  under 
the  lash  of  his  inhuman  task-master, 
consoles  himself  that  he  will  sink  in 
death,  to  awake  in  the  land  of  his 
fathers.  The  hardy  Scotch  High¬ 
lander,  expelled  from  his  cottage  by 
the  cupidity  of  a  proprietor,  who 
considers  sheep  a  more  profitable 
ixjpulation  than  men,  when  forced 
‘to  seek  a  home  on  the  banks  of  tlic 
Mississipi,  or  where  the  Falls  of  Nia¬ 
gara  thunder  in  his  ear,  leaves  the 
vale  which  gave  him  birth  with 
heaving  bosom, — slowly  and  de- 
spondingly  climbs  the  vessel,  which 
is  to  waft  him  across  the  ocean, — 
takes  his  stand  on  the  deck — gazes 
on  the  rccciling  shore — nor  do  the 
throbbings  of  his  heart  cease  till 
distance  or  darkness  banish  from 
his  view  the  heath-clad  hills,  or 
snow-covered  mountains,  which  the 
visions  of  Fancy  again  raise  before 
him  in  his  midnight  slumbers.  The 
sailor,  who  has  buffeted  the  tem¬ 
pest,  his  face  bronzed  by  vertical 
suns,  and  his  limbs  pinched  and 
frost-bitten  in  Polar  Seas,  wishes 
“  to  die  at  home.”  The  war-worn 
veteran,  who  has,  for  the  better  part 
of  life,  submitted  to  be  a  machine, 
a  pawn  on  a  chess-board,  or  {)erhap8 
impelled,'  by  a  sentiment  of  honour, 
**  seeking  the  bubble  reputation  in 
the  cannon’s  mouth,”  still  indulges 
the  anticipated  delight  of  **  fighting 
his  battles  o’er  again”  at  some 
homely,  but  happy,  fireside,  in  the 
land  of  his  fathers. 

Even  he  who  has  never  travelled 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Britain’s 
sea-girt  isle,  probably  never  strayed 
from  his  native  county,  perhaps 
never  left,  what  he  calls,  his  own 
parish,  or,  possibly,  has  been  born 
and  married  in  the  same  village,  has 
a  countless  host  of  associations  with 
every  thing  around  him  ;  and  should 
he  remove  only  to  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles,  it  is  long  before  he  can 
believe  himself  at  home.  The  coun¬ 
try  may  be  richer,  the  inhabitants 
civil,  even  warm-hearted,  still  they 
arc  not  the  friends  of  his  youth  ;  and 
his  heart  feels  reluctant  to  unbosom 
itself,  or  give  its  confidence  to  stran¬ 
gers. 

He  who  has  been  born  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  live  in  a  splendid  and  crowd¬ 
ed  city,  and  whose  vrealth  rendere 
him  independent  of  the  social  servi- 
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ces  of  good  neighbourhood,  will  not, 
indeed  cannot  understand,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  these  feelings,  or  may  pro¬ 
bably  deny  their  existence.  Possi¬ 
bly  some  sapient  critic  of  my  own 
romantic  town”  will  pronounce  them 
the  effusions  of  morbid  sensibility, 
or  the  airy  dreams 

Of  some  poor  poet’s  visionary  brain. 

Not  so  fast,  my  good  Sir,  if  you 
please ;  permit  me  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions,  or,  rather,  put  the  interro¬ 
gations  to  your  own  heart,  and  I 
will  trust  to  it  for  the  response.  Are 
you  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  a 
morning  lounge  in  some  fashionable 
l)ookseller’s  saloon,  and  there  meet¬ 
ing  a  circle  of  intimate  acquaintances, 
to  talk  over  the  politics  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  day  ?  Perhaps  you  be¬ 
long  to  one  of  the  golfing-societies, 
and  are  in  the  habit  of  enjoying  both 
sport  and  exercise,  in  the  tine  Sum¬ 
mer  evenings,  on  Burntsheld  Links  ? 
In  Winter,  you  probably  meet  a  few 
Dilettanti  friends  at  Y  oung’s ;  or 
you  have  been  in  the  practice  of 
joining  a  snug  and  select  party  at 
whist?  If  engaged  in  business,  and 
ileeply  involvtd  in  commercial  spe¬ 
culation — that  powerful  absorbent  of 
capital — then,  although  never  study¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  w'hich  1  am  now 
writing,  you  often  act  under  its  in¬ 
fluence,  by  applying  to  some  confi¬ 
dential  neighbour  to  assist  you  in 
raising  tlie  wind,  by  the  talismanic 
spell  on  a  slip  of  paper,  beginning 
with  the  words  “  Three  months,” 
and  concluding  with  **  value  receiv¬ 
ed  ;”  this  the  magical  touch  of  a 
banker  converts  into  a  menstruum, 
which  makes  the  wheels  of  specula¬ 
tion  glide  smoothly  ;  and,  as  giff-gaff 
makes  good  friends,  you  return  t^ 
favour  in  kind.  It  is  then  that  both 
of  you  realize  that  fine  simile  of 
Pope’s, 

Man,  like  the  generous  vine,  supported 
lives; 

The  strength  he  gains  is  from  the  em¬ 
brace  he  gives. 

Or  perhaps.  Sir,  you  belong  to  a 
still  humbler  class  in  society,  taking 
your  j^t  of  porter,  and  smoking  a 
pipe  nightly,  at  Barclay’s?  In  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  above  cases,  should  you, 
by  the  caprices  of  Fate,  be  removed 
to  some  obscure  i>rovincial  town. 
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where  the  bookseller’s  shop  is  fre- 
quented  only  by  school-boys  and  wri'. 
ters’  apprentices,  both  of  whom  aU 
ways  keep  outside  the  counter, -no 
golfing-ground  in  the  vicinity,  nor 
whist  -  players  in  town,  and  the 
tradesmen  all  rich  and  purse-proud 
never  having  occasion  to  raise  the 
wind, — I  must  not  suppose  that  you 
would  be  deprived  of  your  porter 
and  pipe  ;  for  every  town,  in  what¬ 
ever  other  accommodations  it  may  he 
deficient,  holds  out  numerous  temp¬ 
tations  to  the  idle  tippler;  but  tlie 
regular  succession  of  travellers  and 
tradesmen,  whom  you  used  to  meet, 
and  whose  conversation  made  M’hit- 
bread’s  brown  stout  mantle  more 
richly,  and  gave  a  finer  flavour  to 
Cotton’s  best  Virginia  Shag,  as  its 
volumes  of  smoke,  like  clouds  of 
frankincense,  hovered  in  the  room,— 
these,  alas  !  are  wanting ;  and  you, 
with  a  sigh  of  regret,  would  prove 
the  influence  of  local  attachment. 

That  habit  becomes  second  nature, 
is  a  truism  proverbially  common. 
The  man  who  for  years  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  occupy  the  same  chair, 
in  a  particular  corner  of  bis  own  par¬ 
lour,  and  sleep  in  the  same  bed¬ 
room, — if  his  cl^ir  is  changed,  or  re¬ 
moved  to  another  ewner,  or  should 
he  have  occasion  to  sleep  in  another 
dormitory,  although  more  airy  and 
cheerful,  would  still  feel  as  if  he 
were  not  at  home.  There  have  been 
instances  of  clergymen,  who,  by  u^ 
ing  a  prayer-book  of  a  different  edi¬ 
tion,  felt  so  awkward,  as  to  k  for 
some  time  at  a  stand,  in  turning  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  service  for 
the  day.  In  our  own  church,  t 
preacher  who  trusted  to  memory  for 
his  sermons,  has  declared,  that,  after 
reading  his  text,  he  was  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  fixing  his  eyes  on  an  oW 
man’s  bonnet,  hung  on  the  opposite 
waU,  till  one  Sunday,  the  hoary  sire 
was  prevented  from  attending,  *01 
did  not  think  of  sending  bis  Iwnnet; 
the  preacher  gazed,  rubbed  nis 
and  nutde  a  pause  of  considers 

length  before  be  could  proc^. 

Even  objectt  in  themselves  <!  ► 
agreeable,  become  endeared  to  us  y 
habit  or  association.  ? 

man  lost  his  wife,  after  ,  r 

bis  wmpinion  at  bed  and 

been  one  ofthSuEousewivc. 
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wIk)  conceive  tlicre  is  no  method  of 
managing  servants  so  effectually  as 
|)eri)etual  scolding ;  she  had  Stento- 
nan  lungs,  and  a  tongue  nearly  as 
restless  as  the  pendulum  of  the  house- 
clock.  Her  husband  had  weak 
nerves,  and  ten  times  every  day  fid- 
j.’etted,  fretted,  and  fumed ;  first  im¬ 
ploring  for  quietness,  then  command¬ 
ing  lier,  in  wrathful  rage,  to  cease 
her  infernal  noise,  which  echoed  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  most  retired  re¬ 
cess  in  the  house  ;  his  intreaties  and 
threatenings  were  alike  disregarded, 
till  death  laid  tlie  good  woman  cold 
and  silent.  The  old  gentleman  was 
inconsolable,  and  time  did  not  seem 
to  soothe  his  grief ;  he  sunk  into  a 
deep  melancholy  ;  and  when  remon¬ 
strated  with  by  a  friend,  he  heaved  a 
deep  sigh,  and  said,  “  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  ever  to  forget  her ;  the 
dull  silence,  the  stagnant  calm  and 
stillness  that  now  pervade  the  house, 
remind  me  every  hour  that  my  dear 
friend  is  gone  for  ever  !’*  A  worthy 
woman,  whose  husband  was  in  the 
liabit  of  beating  her,  at  least  once  for 
every  month  in  the  year,  till  her  face 
often  bore  the  marks  of  his  unmanly 
prowess,  was  observed  to  grow  mo¬ 
pish  and  melancholy ;  when  a  neigh¬ 
bour  inquired  the  cause,  she  replied 
with  a  deep  sigh,  “  Ye’ll  see  that  ere 
lang  I’m  to  lose  our  John!”  “  Why 
think  you  so  ?  he  looks  wcel — what 
ails  him  ?”  Oh,  he’s  fey — he  has 
grown  o’er  gude ;  it’s  near  half  a 
year  since  he  lift^  a  hand  to  me — 
sic  happiness  canna  last  I”  The  story 
of  the  tallow-chandler  is  well  known, 
who,  having  realized  a  fortune  in 
nis  business,  sold  off  his  stock  in  trade, 
purchasing  a  snug  retreat  at  some 
‘listance  from  town  ;  but  becoming 
Wearied  of  ease,  he  invited  his  suc- 
eessor  in  trade  to  dine  with  him, 
jnd  then  solicited,  as  a  favour,  that 
he  would  allow  him  to  look  in  al¬ 
ways  when  he  came  to  town,  and,  in 
particular,  permit  him  to  stay  and 
fogale  his  olfactory  organs  on  melt¬ 
ing-days. 

Hut  there  is  an  influence  more  in- 
^plicable,  which  extends  itself  to 
nojects  which  can  afford  no  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  the  senses.  Our  school- 
^Py  of  Ceesar  or  Horace,  the  wild 
where  we  rambled,  the  lake 
JJ^nere  we  bathed  or  skat^,  all  af- 
pleasure  in  our  after  years ;  and 


the  longer  time  that  has  intervened, 
perhaps  that  pleasure  is  relished  the 
more  keenly :  should  the  heath  be 
turned  into  corn-fields,  and  the  lake 
drained,  our  reason  may  be  convinced 
that  the  general  good  is  jiroinoted, 
but  still  we  deplore  the  altered  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  scene.  This,  however, 
may  be  presumed  to  proceed,  not  so 
much  from  any  real  attachment  to 
the  objects  themselves,  as  from  the 
associations  with  which  tlicy  are  inti¬ 
mately  connected,  and  seldom  fail  to 
call  up  in  our  minds. 

The  principle  of  local  attachment 
extends  its  influence  to  the  irrational 
part  of  creation,  and,  for  ouglit  we 
know,  pervades  all  animated  nature. 
It  is  found,  in  a  greater  or  lcs.ser  de¬ 
gree,  in  all  our  domestic  animals, 
and  many  of  them  have,  under  its 
influence,  exhibited  instinct  ajiproxi- 
mating  so  nearly  to  reason  and  in¬ 
telligence,  however  acquired,  as  to 
startle  us  with  w’onder  at  their  sa¬ 
gacity.  Even  kinder  treatment  and 
better  food  sometimes  fail  in  recon¬ 
ciling  them  to  the  change.  The  wri¬ 
ter  of  this  knew  an  instance  of  a 
cow,  not  the  most  sagacious  of  ani¬ 
mals,  which,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  saying,  was  brought  from  the 
muir  to  the  meadow  ;  that  is,  from 
scanty  pasture,  to  feed  on  clover ; 
yet  she  ran  three  several  times  to  her 
former  home,  a  distance  of  several 
miles.  The  beasts  of  the  forest,  and 
the  wild  fowls  of  the  wood,  these  de¬ 
nizens  of  Nature's  wide  common,  all 
display  this  attachment.  Birds,  if 
undisturbed,  wdll,  for  years,  continue 
to  occupy  the  same  nest ;  the  fox  has 
his  favomite  earth  ;  the  hare  his  own 
form  ;  the  rabbit  burrows  in  its  own 
hillock  ;  and  the  bee  returns  from  a 
long  and  devious  excursion,  to  lodge 
in  its  own  hive.  I  shall  conclude 
these  desultory  observations  with  a 
simple  tale  of  rural  life,  illustrative 
of  what  has  been  advanced  : 

The  village  of  Burnside  consisted 
of  about  a  score  of  houses,  irregu¬ 
larly  scattered  over  an  extent  of 
something  more  than  half-a-inile  in 
length ;  to  each  of  which  was  at¬ 
tached  from  eight  to  ten  acres  of 
land,  all  rented  from  the  laird :  the 
tenants  were,  in  general,  tradesmen 
of  various  occupations,  which  they 
exercised  in  the  intervals  of  their  ru¬ 
ral  labours,  raising  their  families 
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healthful  and  happy.  But,  exclusive  county.  He  came  to  resiilc  at  ih* 

of  these,  there  were  almut  half  the  mansion-house,  with  a  number  of  n  w 

number  of  ‘‘  widow's,  and  matrons  servants  in  his  train,  many  of  the 
never  wed,"  occupying  small  cotta-  old  being  dismissed,  in  all  stations 
ges  rented  from  the  tenants.  As  its  from  the  factor  to  the  stable-bov’ 
name  implieil,  the  houses  were  si-  The  inhabitants  of  Burnside  were 
tuate  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet,  in  considerable  alarm,  firmlv  exwet- 
which,  in  a  dry  summer,  almost  for-  ing  to  have  their  rents  nearly  douC 
got  to  murmur,  although  at  the  Lam-  led  ;  but  to  that  they  were  williir 
mas  s])eat,  or  in  sudden  thaws  in  to  submit ;  their  greater  fear  bein^r 
AVinter,  it  was  sometimes  impassable  lest  they  should  be  turned  out  of 
by  man  or  horse.  In  front  of  these  their  possessions.  However,  the  mw 
rural  abodes  were  their  little  kail-  laird  had  been  nearly  two  years  on 
yards,  some  of  which  were  fenced  the  estate,  tliey  had’  heard  of  no 
round  with  a  green  feal  dyke,  where  change,  their  fears  subsided,  and 
a  hedge  of  evergreen  broom  in  Sum-  their  wonted  confidence  gradually 
mer  smiled,  bending  under  its  load  returned. 

of  golden  blossoms  ;  others  were  sur-  It  was  then  the  usual  custom  to 
rounded  with  a  stone  wall,  and  all  plough  with  four  horses ;  and  as 
were  planted  round  with  ash  and  sy-  each  tenant  kept  only  one  horse,  four 
camore  trees,  waving  their  broad  of  them  united  together ;  he  in  whose 
heads  high  in  air,  which,  while  they  land  they  were  working  guiding  the 
gave  a  venerable  air  of  antiquity  to  plough,  and  some  of  the  others  fur- 
thc  village,  proved  a  shade  for  the  nishing  a  driver.  When  the  seed- 
sultry  suns  of  summer,  and  broke  time  was  finished,  the  four  who 
the  fury  of  the  strong  south-east  ploughed  together  were  in  the  prac- 
winds  from  the  ocean,  which  howled  tice  of  celebrating  the  close  of  their 
up  the  glen  in  Winter.  Between  the  labours,  by  meeting  annually,  in  one 
gardens  and  the  burn  a  stripe  of  of  their  houses  in  rotation,  to  a  cheer- 
ground  extended,  in  some  places  ful  supper,  and  passing  the  evening 
smooth  as  a  bowling-green,  in  others,  in  rustic  festivity.  The  season  had 
the  precipitous  banks  reached  close  been  wet  and  late,  Spring  had  l)or- 
to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  rowed  from  Summer,  for  the  conclu- 
thickly  covered  with  primroses,  cow-  sion  of  her  operations,  and  it  was 
slips,  orchis,  and  other  Spring  flow-  the  latter  end  of  May  before  the  Iwr- 
ers,  while  the  purple  fox-glove  and  ley-seed  was  finished.  A  j)arty  of 
blushing  wild  -  rose  glowed  in  its  the  ploughmen  of  Burnside  hatl 
Summer  suns.  By  prescriptive  right,  agreed  to  have  their  annual  supper  on 
obtained  from  a  former  laird,  these  the  4th  of  June,  in  honour  of  their 
daisied  greens  and  flowery  braes  Sovereign’s  birth-day.  They  were 
were  common  to  all  the  tenants,  oc-  to  meet  that  year  in  the  hou.v  of 
copied  as  bleaching-greens,  and  pas-  William  Miller,  by  trade  a  wripht, 
tured  by  the  cows  of  the  village.  and  whose  family  consisted  of  hiW' 
None  of  the  tenants  had  leases;  self,  his  wife,  a  son  and  daughter 
but  there  had  not  been  an  instance  grown  up,  besides  several  children  in 
of  any  one  being  turned  out,  and  nonage ;  the  worthy  couple  hm  aho 


the  ploughmen  of  Burnside  hatl 
agreed  tohave  their  annual  supper  on 
the  4th  of  June,  in  honour  of  their 
Sovereign’s  birth-day.  Ihcy  were 


of  any  one  being  turned  out,  and  nonage;  the  worthy  couple  had ai» 
some  )K)ssessions  had  continued  in  the  under  their  protection  the  husban  « 
same  family  for  several  generations,  father  and  the  wife’s  mother ; 

Hence  they  continued,  with  confi-  last  weakly  and  infirm,  the  fireun  a 
dence,  not  only  to  improve  their  state  of  dotage  and  second  chudhow  - 
land,  at  considerable  expence,  but  Warm  genial  weather  had  sueem 

even  to  repair  and  build  new  and  ed  the  rains,  and  Nature 
substantial  houses.  Such  had  been  haste  to  atone  for  her  previous 


•  at  wuen  ineir  gooa  laira  mer;  most  oi  uic  u 

died,  deeply  lamented,  old  and  full  leaf ;  the  fields  smiled  vnth  tne 
of  days,  lie  had  never  been  mar-  and  verdant  braird ;  while  ^ 
nwl ;  the  estate  was  entailed ;  and  and  meadows  exhibited  a  *’‘*rj* 
the  heir-at-law  was  just  come  of  age,  of  wild-flowers  delightful  to 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  in  a  disUnt  The  day  had  been  calm  ana  ww 
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the'  sun  had  pursued  his  course 
through  an  almost  cloudless  sky,  and 
was  now  about  to  sink  amidst  light 
tlefcv  clouds,  beyond  the  western 
mountains,  in  serenity  so  still,  that 
the  tremulous  leaves  of  the  poplar 
hung  motionless  on  their  slender 
stalks,— tlie beeches  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  copse  glowed  in  softer  and 
brijiliter  green  in  his  yellow  light, 
while  bis  setting  beams  w’ere  reflect- 
(il  from  the  windows  of  the  distant 
manse,  as  if  the  mansion  had  been 
on  tire.  In  the  glen,  the  children  of 
the  village  were  sporting  ;  some 
were  culling  w  ild-flowers  on  the  brae, 
others  paddling  in  the  shallow  part 
of  tl:e  stream,  and  a  little  girl  sat  on 
the  velvet  green,  busily  employed  in 
framing  a  necklace  of  white  gowans, 
(Anglice  field-daisies,)  while  the  ru¬ 
ral  maiden  was  skipping  barefooted, 
humming  The  wauking  of  the 
fauld,”  as  she  gathered  up  the  snow- 
white  washing  ;  sw’allows  were  glid¬ 
ing  in  silence  across  the  pool ;  the 
blackbird's  mellow  pipe  was  heard  in 
the  copse;  and  rooks  were  cawing 
loudly,  with  incessant  clamour,  iu 
the  distant  wood.  On  the  plain, 
eows  were  approaching  home,  strad¬ 
dling  over  their  distended  udders, 
lowing  on  their  way,  the  guileless 
calf  trotting  behind  ;  while  the  rear 
was  closed  by  a  boy  whistling,  and 
with  his  stick  striking  dow  n  the  wild- 
flowers  which  shot  up  by  the  way- 
side. 


<  >n  tile  road  which  led  through 
the  village,  three  men,  accompanied 
flv  their  wives,  were  approaching  to 
♦Wiliam  Miller’s.  There  all  was  in 
harmony  with  the  rural  scenes  which 
1  have  been  attempting  to  describe, 
‘^t  the  door,  the  hen,  with  her  ma¬ 
ternal  cluck,  was  calling  her  nume- 
u  chirping  brood  around  her; 
fl’pn  on  the  gable  of  the  house  was 
a  wooden  dove-cot,  where  the  domes- 
t|c  pigeons  sat  billing  and  cooing, 
tncir  necks  changing  colour,  as  they 
position  of  their  heads  in 
I  of  the  setting  sun  ;  below 

I  !"*[*!»  *l^k  and  seilate,  the  cat  lay 
J**k*ng  jn  window-sUl,  her  eye 
on  the  sparrow  that  twittered 
^  the  branching  honey-suckle  on  the 
A  dc^  trench  indicated  that 
J®*  mundation  of  another  house  was 
be  Uulj  njij  Gcoige,  the  eldest 
was  unloading  a  cart  of  stones, 

XIII. 


among  a  heap  previously  collected  for 
that  purpose.  As  he  proceeded  to  un¬ 
yoke  the  cart,  the  house-dog  was 
fawning  and  jumping  on  him,  to 
welcome  liis  return  ;  while  the  saga¬ 
cious  and  social  Dobbin  whinnyed  to 
one  of  his  plough  companions  pass¬ 
ing  by.  The  liorse  was  led  to  the 
stable,  where  his  litter  was  already 
spread, — his  harness  was  hung  on  the 
wall, — after  which,  the  young  man 
placed  the  cart  in  the  shed,  where  a 
couple  of  harrows  stood  on  the  back- 
wall,  and  a  plough  lay  on  the  side. 
Every  thing  displayed  order,  atten¬ 
tion,  and  prudent  economy.  In  the 
centre  of  the  garden  stood  a  sun-dial, 
on  a  stone  pedestal ;  at  the  bottom,  a 
bubbling  spring  threw  up  its  waters, 
clear  as  rock-crystal ;  within  the 
fence  nearest  the  house,  a  border  of 
flowers  stretched  across  the  garden, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  couple 
of  bee-hives,  from  which  proceeded 
the  ceaseless  hum  of  the  inmates ; 
and  although  the  tout  ensemble  did 
not  present  an  Arcadian  picture  of 
perfect  felicity,  it  certainly  exhibited 
a  pleasing  representation  of  the  con¬ 
tentment  and  industry  of  a  Scottish 
peasant. 

Twilight  was  now  shedding  her 
purple  glow  by  the  window,  as  the 
guests  assembled  in  William's  hen¬ 
house,  which  shewed  taste  and  neat¬ 
ness  in  the  plan,  and  cleanliness  in 
the  keeping.  According  to  general 
custom,  a  handful  of  oats  in  the 
straw,  fancifully  plaited  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  ribbons,  was  fastened  to 
the  wall  above  the  mantle-piece, 
as  last  year's  maiden,  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family  having  this 
night  adorned  it  with  flowers  for  the 
occasion  ;  the  little  grate  below  was 
filled  with  fresh  birch,  sweet-briar, 
and  wall-flower,  which  diffused  their 
mingled  fragrance  over  the  apart¬ 
ment. 

A  diaper  table-cloth,  white  and 
spotless  as  new  fallen  snow,  and  used 
only  on  great  occasions,  covered  the 
table,  which  was  soon  crowned  with 
a  plain,  but  plenteous  and  wholesome 
supper.  At  the  head  of  the  hospi¬ 
table  board  sat  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion,  with  her  mother  on  one 
hand,  and  her  husband's  father  on 
the  other,  both  of  whom  required 
and  received  her  kind  attentions — the 
first  from  bodily  infirmity,  the  last 
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from  imbecility  of  miiul.  All  the 
families  present  bad  for  many  years 
been  resident  at  Burnside,  and  now 
began  to  talk  of  their  new  laird, 
congratulating  themselves  that  the 
changes  which  they  had  feared 
would  not  now  take  place.  **  Y our 
family  has  been  long  here,  William,” 
said  one.  “  Ay  ;  a  long  time,”  re¬ 
plied  William  ;  “  my  father,  sitting 
beside  us,  was  married  on  the  same 
day  wi*  King  George,  an*  his  grand¬ 
father  biggit  the  house  whare  we  now 
sit ;  it  has  been  repaired,  indeed,  but 
aye  upon  the  auld  foundation  ;  an* 
I’m  hopefu*  my  callan  Geordie  will 
yet  enjoy ’t,  when  we*re  a*  mixed  wi* 
the  mools  ;  ye  see  we*re  makin*  way 
to  big  a  warkshop  for  him,  an*  he*ll 
get  the  hadden*  in  a  few  years,  for 
Tm  beginning  to  fail  now.** 

The  cloth  was  removed,  and  after 
drinking  to  each  other,  and  their  re¬ 
spective  families,  the  next  was  “  a 
good  return  for  their  labour,**  then 
the  King,**  and  after  that  “  the 
young  laird.**  This  last  had  not  gone 
round,  when  John  Smith,  one  of  the 
villagers,  called,  wishing  to  see  A\"il- 
liam.  “  Fetch  him  ben,  lassie,**  said 
William ;  and  raising  his  voice,  cried, 
‘^Come  awa*,  John — set  a  chair.  Bell 
—sit  down,  John ;  you*re  a  wee  be¬ 
hind — our  last  toast  was  ^  the  laird  ;* 
ye  maun  drink  that.**  Foul  pike 
out  my  tongue  if  ever  I  drink  his 
health  again,  as  long  as  1  can  lift  a 
bicker  to  my  head  !**  said  John,  in¬ 
dignantly.  hat  means  that,  John.'‘ 
—what  is  the  matter?**  cried  all  at 
once.  “  Ye’ll  a*  ken  that  before  the 
morn  at  this  time ;  how-an*-a’-be,  as 
I  got  the  news  at  the  smithy  this 
gloamin*,  I  hurried  haine,  an*  cudna 
sattle,  till  I  came  yont-by  to  tell 
you.**  **  But  what  is  it,  John  ?** 
cried  William,  impatiently.  “  It*s 
just  this,  that  ye’ll  never  meet  here 
again  upo*  the  same  errand — ye*ve 
sawn  your  hindmost  crap  upo*  the 
lands  o*  Burnside  !** 

This  was  most  appalling  news  to 
all  present,  and  they  cried,  But 
are  you  sure  it*8  true  ?  Wha  tald 
you  ?  **  Sandy  Bennet,  the  ground- 
officer,  took  me  to  the  smithy  door, 
the  laird  had  just 
gi  en  him  orders  to  come  the  morn 
an  warn  the  whole  of  us,  that  we 
Whitsunday  first.*' 
“  Thats  strange,  no  to  gi*e  us  an 


offer  o*  our  haddins  at  ony  prict-." 
“  Hout,  man,  they’re  a’  to  i)e  duni: 
down.  The  new  grieve  frae  the  south 
country  has  ta’en  them  a’  in  ao  farm, 
an*,  1  understand,  at  double  our  rent! 
an*  let*s  the  laird  measure  down  to 
the  very  brink  o*  the  burn  forhy.  I 
saw  you  busy  driving  stanes  the  day, 
George — Fm  thinking  that’s  o’er; 
ye*ll  no  begin  your  biggin  in  a  huiTv 
now.**  “  It’s  lucky  we  were  nae  far¬ 
ther  advanced — 1  maun  baud  my 
hand  till  we  see.**  “  See !  ye’ll  find 
it  true  ere  the  morn  at  e’en.”  “Wwl, 
an*  the  laird  has  done  sae,  there 
hasna  been  sac  mony  hearth-stanes 
cooled  in  ae  morning,  in  a’  the  coun¬ 
try  side,  since  1  came  to  the  warld  ; 
however,  there*s  aye  life  for  the  livin’; 
we*ll  get  a  hamc  some  gate,”  said 
William.  “  Ay,  Geordie,  that’s  my 
dream  read  now,**  said  the  grand¬ 
mother  ;  “  I  tald  you  your  bride’s 
bed  wad  never  be  made  u^k)’  this 
hillock  head  ;  I  was  born  no  a  gun¬ 
shot  frae  this,  an*  have  never  slecnit 
a  night  frae  Burnside ;  I  could  like 
to  die  there,  an*  it  were  the  will  o 
Providence — but  there’s  nnickle  to 
turn  about  in  a  towmont ;  I’ll  vm) 
be  get  my  wiss.  Ye  made  a  wark 
about  Buonaparte,  that  he  wad  come 
an*  harry  us  a* ;  w'hat  raair  cud  he  do 
than  our  laird,  to  turn  us  out  o 
house  an*  bald  ?  But  there  neuT 
came  good  o’joining  house  to  houw*, 
an*  field  to  field,  an' 


ail  iicrm  iiciu,  . .  n 

widow’s  hearthstane,  an  the  upslioj 
will  be  seen  yet.**  “  Wisht,  pann} . 
bode  nae  ill ;  the  warld  s  wide,  an 
room  in’t  for  us  a'.”  “  Ve  ncifna 
bid  me  wisht,  AV'illie ;  for  *  * 
woe  pronounced  against  it  / 

Scriptures ;  an’  although  11  no 
to  see  it,  yet  it  will  be  fulfillol  > 

Ididna  think  1  wad  ever  needed  to 

flit,  till  I  was  carried  to  niv  unp- 
hame."  “  M’hat’s  that  jere  » 
crackin’  about  flittin, 
hearthstanes  ?”  said  ^hegrani  » 

there  sail  never  ane  o  you 
den  flit,  as  lang’s  my  head  carnw 
bonnet.  It’s  true  I  ve  nae  < 
but  the  laird  tald  me  ‘ 

never  flit  as  lang’s  he  1*”^’ 
baith  young  men  yet ;  but  ye 
fieyed  at  something.  Sirs.  ^ 

twa  or  three  days  sm  yo 
din*  a’  the  town  in  a  steer 
George  Gordon’s  mob,  p|^ 

JonM  ;  but  I’Uswp  up  to 
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the  morn,  an’  speak  to  the  laird  ;  we 
were  at  tlie  school  thegither  ;  he*s 
htcii  a  good  master  to  me  this  score 
o’  vtais  now,  an’  I’ll  never  doubt  his 
word !” 

The  aged  widow  sat  gazing  on  the 
old  le.an,  a  tear  stole  down  her 
wrinkled  check,  and  with  a  deep 
gif’ll  she.said,  “  My  continued  rea¬ 
son  is  a  mercy,  for  which  Tin  thank¬ 
in’  inornin'  an’  e’enin’ ;  yet  I  could 
maist  envy  him,  whom  we  have  just 
now  lieard  speaking  of  forty-year- 
auld  stories,  as  if  tliey  were  tales  o’ 
yesterday.  He’s  sleeping  already,  as 
sound’s  a  bairn  in  its  mither’s  bo¬ 
som,  wi’  as  little  fear  o’  flitting,  the 
future  costing  him  as  little  care, 
while  I  canna  think  o’  leaving  Hurn- 
sidc  without  sorrow  ;  but  come  awa’, 
lassie,  an’  help  me  to  my  bed  ;  I  fear 
this  will  be  a  lang  night.”  Her 
prandchild  assisted  her  away,  while 
the  old  man  continued  to  sleep  sound¬ 
ly  and  softly  in  his  chair. 

The  looks  of  the  company  followed 
the  frail  grandmother  out  of  the 
rocni,  and  were  then  turned  on  the 
venerable  old  man,  who  seemed  like 
a  blighted  tree,  which  still  retains 
its  hold  of  the  soil,  whose  head  pre¬ 
serves  the  same  altitude,  but  con- 
titiucs  bare  and  lifeless  in  the  dews  of 
summer,  condemned  to  the  chilling 
host  of  perjx?tual  winter.  “  Oh  !  wil- 
lawins !  we  arc  poor  frail  creatures,” 
said  .lames  Melville.  **  There’s 
Margaret  Syme,  wha  can  still  speak 
comfort  to  the  afflicted,  either  in 
body  or  mind  ;  her  heart’s  sae  o’er- 
come  wi’  the  thought  o’  leavin’  Burn- 

that  I  saw  the  tears  happin* 
down  her  cheek.  An’  there  sits  An¬ 
drew  Miller,  wha  was  ancs  reckoned 
among  the  langest-headed  men  in  the 
parish,  his  advice  sought  by  rich  and 
poor  round  about ;  his  mind  now  a 
lank,  except  when  memory  rests 
'ipon  some  auld  story,  for  what  he 
now  hears  is  like  ane  breathin’  on  a 
ookin  -glass,  vanishing  in  a  moment; 

present  affords  him  nae  pleasure, 
jn  the  future  costs  him  nae  pain.  So 
I  ts  it,  that  Robbie  Ferguson  says, 

l^he  mind's  aft  cradled  when  the  grave 
w  near,* 

®y  heart !  poor,  reckless  cal- 
(UtP  I  c*  cradled  at  an  early 

ih.*  V  *  the  tempest 

hushed  him  asleep.*  M'^hen  I 


went  to  Embro*  to  see  my  dochtcr,  I 
gacd  to  the  (’anongate  kirk-yard,  to 
see  his  grave,  an’  dowie  was  the 
sight — it  was  Innnblin’  to  the  pride 
o’  man.  Ferguson  an’  Bums !  haith 
their  names  united,  an’  their  fates 
o’er  near  akin.”  “  Ay,  James,  but 
the  Fanner’s  Ingle,  an’  the  Cottar’s 
Saturday  Night,  will  be  read,  an’  gar 
their  names  live,  when  we  will  be 
forgotten,”  said  William  Miller. 
**  \Tcel,  I’m  thankfu’  my  liead’s 
never  fashed  wi’  sic  nonsense,”  said 
John  Smith:  I’ve  heard  oiir  Tam 
readin’  at  them — a  mere  blather  o* 
buff!  I  ferly  to  see  you  twa  auld 
fools  thinkin’  about  them  at  ony 
time,  but  mair  especially  enow.  I’m 
mair  ta’en  ii])  thinkin’  about  the  loss 
o’  my  lime-shells  that  I  laid  iipo’  my 
land  last  year  ;  but  an’  1  had  kent  a 
month  syne  what  I  ken  the  night, 
I  should  lia’e  had  anither  acre  or  twa 
o’  aits,  an’  latteii  them  care  wha  came 
hindmost.”  “  Ay  ;  but  l*eter  Bry- 
den’s  no  sic  a  fool  as  let  you  spoil 
his  ain  farm,”  said  David  Jack. 

The  pleasure  of  the  evening  >vas 
destroyed ;  the  news  they  had  heard 
occupied  their  minds,  and  called  up 
recollections,  which,  although  once 
pleasant,  were  now  accompanied  by 
painful  anticipations. 

Next  day,  Saunders  Bennet  con- 
firme<l  John  Smith’s  news,  by  a  ver¬ 
bal  summons  of  removal  to  each  of 
them,  at  Whitsunday  first.  This 
was  grief  and  sorrow  to  some,  and 
disappointment  to  all,  and  perhaps 
not  the  least  felt  by  George  Miller 
and  Jeannie  Melville,  who  had  ar¬ 
ranged,  according  to  the  phrase  of 
the  country,  to  cast  their  claes  the¬ 
gither.  It  had  been  observed  that 
Jeannie’s  cheek  glowed,  and  her  eyes 
glanced  brightly,  when  she  saw  them 
casting  the  foundation  for  the  house ; 
and  it  was  also  remarked,  that  when 
George  was  passing  with  a  load  of 
stones,  he  always  whipped  up  Grey 
Dobbin  more  briskly  when  opposite 
to  the  window  at  which  Jeannie 
plied  her  needle. 

Slowly  and  heavily  passed  the 
summer ;  many  of  the  tenants  had  no 
prospect  when  removed,  hut  to  bury 
themselves  and  families  in  towns, 
where 

The  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade. 
William  Miller  had  fixed  only  for 
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a  year,  in  a  village  about  seven  miles  was  plunged  in 
distant,  and  James  Melville  was  to  George,  at  the  1 
remove  to  the  nearest  borough  ;  but  succeedetl  in  gel 
some,  like  the  dove  from  Noah’s  ark,  bridle,  and,  as  tl 
had  found  no  resting-place  for  the  entangled  in  the 
sole  of  their  foot ;  Winter,  to  them, 
seemed  clothed  in  more  than  his  patient 
usual  gloom  ;  Spring  brought  not  its  f  " 
own  active  solicitudes,  and  gave  no  leg  above  the  ancle, 
hopes  of  a  fruitful  harvest.  Early  in  ' 

March,  a  messenger  of  the  law 
served  every  householder  in  Burn¬ 
side  with  a  legal  summons  of  re¬ 
moval,  and  almost  all  looked  with 
regret  to  the  near  approach  of  that 
day,  which  was  to  sever  them  from 
the  soil  where  they  had  been  rooted  being 
like  indigenous  plants. 

The  dew^s  of  May  were  now  fall¬ 
ing  around  them,  when  one  after¬ 
noon,  a  violent  thunder-storm  took 
place,  succeeded  by  a  heavy 
great  was  the  inundation,  that  their 
little  rivulet,  before  night, 
with  impetuous  force,  j 
torrent.  The  inhabitants  were  col¬ 
lected  in  groups,  looking  at  the  mass 
of  waters,  when  one  cried,  “  See, 

there’s  the  coom  o’  the  laird’s  new  w^ould  have  been  too  late, 
bridge  down  the  burn  !”  “  There  tured  limb  being  now  set,  tlic  man 

wad  hae  been  little  skaith  though  it  of  medicine  having  gi 
had  been  himsel’ !  I  wish  he’d  been  1 
drowmed  ere  w’e  saw  him 
Smith.  “  Speak  o’  the  ill  thief  an 
he’ll  appear,”  said  another,  for  and  dark,  _ 

there’s  the  laird  coinin’  down  the  distant;  George,  therefore,  voluntccr- 

brae  on  his  brown  hunter;  he’ll  ed  his  services  for  the 
surely  no  be  sae  mad  as  tak’  the  ford  ing  that  Jeannie  Melville  wouul  be 
in  sic  a  sj^ate.”  “  Kin  down  the  his  companion,  to  whicji  she  was 
brae,  Gcordie  Miller,  an’  dinna  lat  doubtless  “  nothing  loth, 
him  tak’  the  water,”  said  James  Their  i>atient  fell  asleep,  anti  t  ey 
Melville.  The  young  man  hastened  took  the  opportunity  of  talking  out 
down,  all  the  rest  following,  except  their  own  concerns  ;  but 
John  Smith,  who  kept  his  post,  in-  happening  to  awake,  and 
dulging  a  hope  which  did  no  honour  that  age  which  could  M  an  inte 
to  his  heart.  George  called  out  not  in,  and  sympathize  with,  the  w  ^ 
to  venture ;  but  his  words  w^re  lost  of  their  discourse,  lay  as  n 
in  the  roaring  of  the  torrent ;  he  asleep  ;  but,  listening 
wavc<l  with  his  hand  to  keep  back  ;  heard  them  express  their 
but  the  squire  did  not,  or  would  not  their  procrastinated  .  I 

understand  the  sign,  and  spurring  removal  from  BurnMde>  w 

bis  steed,  pushed  forward,  till  he  attributed  to  the  mtchin^on 

came  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  Bryden,  rather  than  the 
stream,  where  the  current  was  strong ;  whom  they  spoke  kindly, 
and  there  both  horse  and  rider  were  his  recent  misfortune,  am 

carried  down,  the  horse  swimming,  the  unfeeling  conduct  of  JO  '- 

and  the  rider  keeping  his  seat:  by  When  they  occasionally 

an  eddy  in  this  current,  they  were  the  candle  to 

brought  nearer  the  margin  of  the  he  shut  hia  eyes,  feignn*g 

river  ;  the  animal  now  fell,  in  at-  While  there,  he  h- 

tempting  to  land,  and  the  squire  the  kindest  attentions  ro 


the  water,  when 
izard  of  his  life, 
ing  held  of  tlie 
13  squire  v.’as  still 
stirrups,  dragged 
both  to  iena  finmi;  but  the  inl¬ 
and  high-spirited  Imntcr 
fell  on  his  rider,  and  fractured  his 
J.  He  lay  speech¬ 
less,  and,  to  all  appearance,  dead ; 
James  Melville’s  was  the  nearest 
house,  and  there  they  hastened  to 
carry  the  laird.  They  had  to  pass 
John  Smith,  who  still  kept  his  place, 
and  now  cast  a  malignant  glance  on 
the  helpless  victim.  James  Melville 
'  *  j  a  man  of  some  reading,  had 
seen,  and  recollected  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Humane  Society,  and 
proceeded  to  put  them  in  practice, 
while  George  rode  for  a  surgiKin, 
rain  ;  so  about  two  miles  distant,  lly  per¬ 
severance,  under  the  directions  of 
,  was  rolling  James,  animation  was  restored  be¬ 
an  irresistible  fore  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon,  who 
highly  approved  of  all  that  had  been 
done,  affirming  to  the  squire  that 
,  they  had  saved  his  life,  as  his  arrival 
■  *  ■  *  ’  The  frac- 


g  given  orders  that 
the  patient  should  be  w^atched  till 
said  John  his  return,  left  the  village. 

It  was  now  late,  the  night  foul 
and  the  mansion-house 
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inily,  particularly  the  mother  and 
(laughter ;  and  pleased  himself  with 
revolving  plans  for  the  remuneration 
of  his  preservers.  But  on  his  de¬ 
parture,  by  some  awkwardness  in  lift¬ 
ing  him  from  the  carriage,  his  limb 
pot  a  twist,  and  had  to  be  set  anew ; 
lu*  soon  after  sickened,  and  when  the 
fatal  morning  of  Whitsunday  dawned 
on  the  tenants  of  Burnside,  their 
ha|>less  laird  was  in  a  high  fever,  and 
utterly  insensible. 

As  if  in  unison  with  the  general 
feeling,  the  morning  sun  that  was  to 
set*  Burnside  depopulated  shrouded 
his  face  in  dark  lowering  clouds  ;  no 
kams  brightened  the  fields,  and  no 
smile  lightened  the  countenance  of 
old  or  young  in  the  village.  At 
every  door  was  seen  furniture  scat¬ 
tered  in  confusion,  carts  loading, 
and  all  ages  in  motion.  When  Wil¬ 
liam  Miller  began  to  drive  down  his 
father’s  bed,  the  old  man  gazed  on 
him,  and  then  wringing  his  hands, 
cried,  Ah  !  Willie,  why  do  you 
that  in  my  house but  Tse  leave  you; 
wmc  glide  body  will  tak’  me  in,  an’ 
if  no,  I  can  die  at  my  ain  dykeside, — 
hut  ye’re  an  unnatural  bairn,  an’  have 
surely  tint  your  senses  !”  and  every 
endeavour  to  make  liim  understand 
their  purpose  proved  abortive. 

file  grandmother  sat  in  mournful 
silence,  looking  from  the  window  on 
die  house  where  she  was  born.  A 
cart  had  been  provided  for  her’s  and 
the  old  man’s  accommodation  ;  but 
they  were  at  a  loss  how  he  could  be 
l»ersuade<l  to  enter  ;  but  when  Mar¬ 
garet  was  assisted  into  the  cart, 
ainong  bundles  of  bed-clothes,  she 
^id,  **  Oh  1  Andrew,  will  you  see 
me  gang  awa’  alane  ?”  Her  appeal 
o|)erated  on  the  poor  dottard,  estran- 
1*.  mind,  and  he  cried,  “  Ah  1  Wil- 
bc,  that  I  should  ever  have  lived 
to  sec  you  drive  your  poor  auld  mi- 
door  !  but  what  can  we 
do  wi’  a  daft  man  ? — but  (light  your 
t*n,  Margaret !  I’ll  gang  wi’  you ; 
mere  s  a  gude  bane  in  my  sleeve  yet, 
you  sanna  want  a  friend  ;  I’ll 
tend  for  you  an’  me, — we’ll  tak*  our 
baddin  thegither.” 

Carts  were  now  moving  off  in  all 
!j‘^don8 ;  and  long  before  the  sun 
reach^  his  meridian,  the  once 
ct^rful  village  was  as  silent  and 
jolitary  as  the  deserteil  abodes  which 
'  ^plain  Scorcsby  discovered  in  the 


Polar  regions,  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  «Fohn  Smith’s  house ;  he 
had  made  no  preparation  for  removal, 
indeed  he  had  publicly  declared,  that 
he  would  remain  in  defiance  of  the 
laird,  and  tliat  limb  of  Satan,  Peter 
Bryden.  This  had  been  reported 
to  Peter,  who  being  now  factor  to  the 
squire,  as  well  as  tacksman  of  Burn¬ 
side,  as  his  master  was  not  in  a  state 
for  giving  instructions,  prepared  to 
act  with  all  the  rigour  that  the  law 
would  allow,  and  was  accordingly 
provided  with  a  warrant  of  ejectment, 
should  the  recussant  prove  refractory. 
John’s  family  consisted  only  of  him¬ 
self  and  a  wife,  as  malignant  and 
obstinate  as  himself.  When  noon 
was  past,  the  factor,  at  the  head  of  a 
party,  entered  John’s  dwelling,  and 
inquired  whether  he  intended  to  re¬ 
move  ?  but  Janet,  seizing  the  tongs, 
(a  woman’s  weapon  at  the  fireside,) 
clattered  them  in  the  factor’s  face  ; 
not  only  refusing  to  flit,  but  swear¬ 
ing  a  vulgar  and  horrible  oath,  that 
if  he  did  not  walk  to  the  door,  she 
would  cleave  him  to  the  hams. 

Peter  was  a  proud  man,  dressed 
in  a  little  brief  authority,”  and  order¬ 
ed  his  followers  instantly  to  unroof 
the  house,  saying,  as  John  Knox  did, 
onamon*  important  occasion,  “  pull 
down  the  nest,  and  the  corbies  will 
flee  awa’.”  In  a  few  hours,  John 
and  his  wife  were  sitting  beneath 
bare  rafters  ;  but  there  was  still  a 
range  of  office-houses  undisturbed, 
llage  and  revenge  had  rendered  John 
desperate  and  frantic ;  during  the 
nignt  he  and  Janet  contrived  to  con¬ 
vey  away  their  wearing-apparel  and 
bed-clothes ;  soon  after  which  a  blaze 
burst  forth,  which  alarmed  the 
country  for  miles  around  ;  and  the 
morning  sun  saw  John’s  steading  a 
pile  of  smoking  ruins,  not  a  vestige 
of  their  furniture  being  left  uncon- 
suined.  Thus  did  his  impatient  rage 
inflict  the  greatest  loss  on  himself. 

When  AV^illiara  Miller  and  his 
family  arrived  at  Hawkbrae,  next 
morning,  their  dog  Oscar  was  a- mis¬ 
sing  ;  and  it  being  su^sted  that  he 
ha(l  returned  to  Burnside,  a  boy,  with 
whom  he  was  a  favourite,  wm  sent 
to  seek  him,  and  retumecl  with  the 
recreant  quadruped  at  his  heels,  re¬ 
porting  that  he  found  him  lying  in 
the  cart-shed.  Old  Andrew  hearing 
this,  cried,  “  Ye  see  the  very  brutes 
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winiia  bide  here, — I’m  gaun  back  to 
liurnside and  it  was  only  by  re¬ 
straint  that  he  was  prevented;  on 
which  he  took  to  bed,  and,  resisting 
every  entreaty  to  rise,  died  soon  after. 

George  Miller  soon  found  occasion 
to  visit  the  burgh,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  Jeannie  Melville,  and,  on  his 
subsequent  visit,  obtained  her  pro¬ 
mise  to  ply  her  needle  at  Hawkbrae 
during  harvest.  AVhen  the  squire 
recoveredhis  senses,  his  first  inquiries 
were  concerning  George  Miller  and 
James  Melville ;  and  having  learned 
where  they  had  removed,  as  soon  as 
he  could  ride,  he  called  on  George, 
hailed  him  as  the  preserver  of  his 
life,  and  inquired  kindly  after  his 
kind  nurse,  Jeannie  Melville.  Observ¬ 
ing  George’s  cheek  glow  at  the  name, 
he  informed  him,  that  he  was  no 
stranger  to  their  love,  telling  him 
how  he  discovered  it ;  then  saying, 
that  as  he  was  so  deeply  indebted  to 
both  of  them,  he  wished  to  make 
some  return  ;  “  for,”  said  the  laird, 
“  as  I  have  disappointed  you  of  one 
house,  1  consider  it  iny  duty  to  give 
you  another ;  therefore,  as  you  are  a 
wright,  I  shall  either  take  you  into 
iny  service,  or  give  you  a  house  and 
ten  acres  of  go<^  land,  in  lease,  at  a 
rent  which  you  will  not  refuse.  I 
do  not  wish  your  immediate  answer ; 
as  Jeannie  is  to  be  your  housekeeper, 
consult  with  her,  and  let  me  know 
your  determination.  1  must  visit 
James  Melville’s  family,  but  shall 
not  mention  any  thing  of  this  sub¬ 
ject.”  George  soon  flew  on  the  wings 
of  love,  to  make  the  communication 
to  Jeannie,  leaving  the  choice  to  her¬ 
self.  She  decided  for  the  small  farm, 
provided  they  obtained  a  lease,  as 
they  would  be  less  dependent  on  the 


caprice  of  a  master.  When  this  was 
communicated  to  the  squire,  he  set 
about  erecting  a  steading  for  George 
immediately ;  and  so  well  did  he  and 
all  keep  the  secret,  that  when  it  was 
finished,  all  wondered  by  whom  it 
was  to  be  occupied. 

During  Jeannie’s  autumnal  visit 
to  Hawkbrae,  she  and  the  family 
made  an  excursion  to  Burnside;  not 
a  house  nor  a  tree  was  now  stand¬ 
ing  ;  and  while  the  younger  part  of 
the  family  were  searching  for  the 
flowers  which  ornamented  their  little 
gardens,  and  almost  crying  over  the  ' 
desolation  around  them,  George  and 
his  Jeannie  were  heaving  mutual  i 
sighs  over  the  thorn  in  the  glen,  1 
now  prostrate  and  withered,  under 
the  shade  of  which  their  tale  of  love 
had  been  first  whispered. 

George  had  fixed  to  remove  to  his 
new  abode  after  harvest ;  and  it  was 
settled  that  the  wedding  should  take 
lace  before  Christmas.  The  Squire 
aving  insisted  on  being  one  of  the  \ 
guests,  after  supper  the  laird  kissed  j 
the  bride,  and  presented  her  with 
what  he  called  the  lease  of  their  lit-  ‘ 

tie  farm  :  this  was  a  legal  deed,  ap-  ; 

pointing  George  foirester,  (a  sine-  ' 
cure  place)  for  life,  his  salary  being 
the  house  and  land  then  possessed  | 
by  him.  Next  morning,  a  couple  of 
servants  arrived  with  an  excellent 
cart  horse  and  two  fine  cows,  fol-  j 
lowed  by  a  cart-load  of  hay  and  ano¬ 
ther  of  straw,  with  a  card  from  their 
grateful  landlord,  requesting  their 
acceptance  of  these  trifles  as  a  mark 
of  his  good-will  to  the  preservers  of 
his  life.  George  and  Jeannie  are  ! 
still  in  the  noon  of  life;  high  ^  , 

their  laird’s  favour,  and  boding  fw 
to  enjoy  it  for  many  years. 
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I  NEVER  saw  so  lovely  a  morning. 
Every  object  is  tinted  with  a  clear 
yellow  light — the  thousand  pinna¬ 
cles  and  buttresses  of  the  catnedral 
are  sparkling  with  a  peculiar  lustre, 
and  the  bartizans  of  the  old  fortress 
seem -to  lose  their  harsh,  grim  out¬ 
line,  in  most  holy  illumination.  On 
the  one  hand  rise  the  ponderous 
masses  of  the  ancient  city,  with  here 
and  there  the  tower  of  a  monastery, 
or  a  church  rearing  iu  battlements 
amidst  _the  confusion  of  uncouth 


mneys,  and  fantastic 
eathes.  On  the  other,  the  p 
ws  are  casting  long  streaks  o  s 

jr  the  yellow  corn-fields,  an 

^ding  river  is  seen  at  interval*, 
it  is  lost  in  the  dark  mtisses  oi 
0(1  that  skirt  ihe  distance. 
is  fragrant  refreshing ,  » 

B  that  blessed  mom,  wb 
ice  of  the  Angel 
nt  Magdalene,  that  the  Lord 
sen  from  the  sepulchre.  . 

rhe  bells  are  tolhng  dismally 
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their  turrets,  and  1  can  hear  the 
chant  of  the  monks  rising  at  times 
from  the  neighbouring  minster, 
rhose  bells  are  tolling  to  announce 
my  execution — that  song  is  raised  to 
6j)ecd  my  soul  on  its  long,  long 
journey. 

hut  I  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy 
this  fair  prospect  in  peace.  They 
8i)oke,  but  I  did  not  hear  what  they 
said— they  pointed  to  the  car  that 
stood  ready  to  dr^  me  round  the 
ramparts,  to  the  gibbet.  I  compre¬ 
hended  their  meaning,  and  mecha¬ 
nically  obeyed  them.  The  priest 
took  his  place  beside  me,  and  the 
executioner,  masked  and  muffled, 
sate  in  the  back  part  of  the  vehicle. 
The  car  rolled  slowly  along,  while 
the  bells  chimed  and  tinkled  in  uni- 
sun  with  the  dead  sound  of  the 
drums,  and  the  song  of  the  monks 
rose  into  a  fuller  diapason,  as  we  ap- 
])roached  nearer  and  nearer.  The 
father -confessor  prayed  fervently 
and  long, — with  streaming  eyes  and 
tremulous  voice  he  implored  me  to 
give  but  one  sign  of  repentance, — he 
told  me  of  heaven,  he  told  me  of 
hell, — he  reminded  me  of  Him  who 
had  died  by  a  more  shameful  death 
than  mine,  that  I  might  be  saved. 
In  vain ;  his  words  fell  upon  my 
ear,  but  1  sat  in  almost  idiot  list- 
Icssness.  1  bowed,  and  crossed  my¬ 
self,  in  imitation  of  his  action  ;  but 
1  was  gazing  on  the  gilded  towers, 
so  fearfully  contrasted  with  the 
ghastly  implements  of  death,  and 
the  solemn  pageantry  of  the  proces¬ 
sion.  Alas !  heaven  and  earth  were 
smiling  in  mockery  of  my  sin  and  of 
its  punishment.  The  swallow  twit¬ 
tered  carelessly  over  our  heads, — 
the  very  dog  snarled  in  derision,  and 
hid  him  down  to  bask  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  in  undisturbed  felicity. 

1  he  priest  guessed  my  thoughts, — 
he  foretold  the  time  when  the  gi- 
Rantic  battlements  should  crumble 
into  dust, — when  not  one  stone  of 
the  proud  temple  should  remain  up¬ 
on  another, — when  the  sun  himself 
i*hould  wax  dim  and  be  extinguish- 
But  I  should  remain  eternal, 
injmortal.  How  I  was  to  exist,  de- 
P^'nded  on  this  moment.  Alas ! 
oon^iction  came  too  late  ! 

'*  c  had  now  reached  the  termina- 

lon  of  our  fatal  journey ;  we  de¬ 
scended  from  our  vehicle,  and  ad¬ 


vanced  to  the  scaffold,  which  was 
erected  upon  the  ramparts,  and  com¬ 
manded  an  extensive  view  of  the 
plain  below.  I  looked  down  on  the 
almost*  numberless  multitude  of 
heads.  At  ray  appearance,  they  rose 
and  fell  like  the  waves  of  a  troubled 
sea — they  shrunk  backward  in  loath¬ 
ing  and  abhorrence,  as  if  from  some 
hideous  reptile  that  was  about  to  dart 
among  them.  I  remembered  many 
a  face  that  1  had  known  in  my  bet¬ 
ter  days.  I  looked  steadfastly  at 
them — they  buzzed  like  a  swarm  of 
hornets — a  smothered  groan  spread 
from  man  to  man — they  moved,  tliey 
nodded,  they  grinned  at  me — oil !  as 
I  live,  every  lip  in  that  vast  multi¬ 
tude  is  curled  in  scorn,  every  eye  is 
glaring  with  a  horrible  defiance !  1 
now  experienced  that  dreadful  thirst 
which  is  said  to  indicate  approaching 
death.  Thirst,  can  I  call  it?  my 
very  vitals  were  scorched  and  con¬ 
sumed.  Water!  water!  oh!  what  is 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies  compared 
with  one  cup  of  the  pure,  cool  ele¬ 
ment  !  I  retain  a  painfully  distinct 
recollection  of  the  whole  scene — the 
executioner — the  platform — the  lad¬ 
der — the  gibbet  and  the  noosed  hal¬ 
ter — the  solitary  raven  that  had 
perched  on  the  gallows — the  despair¬ 
ing  countenance  of  the  confessor — 
and  the  pale,  livid  faces,  of  the  spec¬ 
tators,  that  darkening  wilderness  of 
eyes,  all  concentrating  in  me.  But 
what  horseman  is  that  ?  He  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  dust  and  sweat — he  is  totter¬ 
ing  on  his  horse's  back  with  very 
fatigue.  He  comes  from  Dresden — 
the  crowd  makes  way  for  him — he 
has  a  paper  in  his  hand — he  dis¬ 
mounts — he  presents  it  to  the  Ma¬ 
gistrate — ah  !  1  see  the  Elector's 
broad  seal!  It  is — it  is  ray  pardon! 
Oh,  joy,  joy !  the  sad  preparation  is  at 
an  end — life  is  restored — I  arn  freed 
from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  to  pass 
years  of  virtue,  of  happiness,  of  pre- 

Earation  for  eternity.  Alas,  no  f  he 
ands  it  to  his  Secretary,  for  it  re¬ 
lates  to  other  matters.  He  now  re¬ 
minded  me  that  the  appointed  time 
had  passed,  and  that  1  must  prepare 
to  ascend  the  ladder  with  the  minister 
of  public  justice.  I  prayed — 1  knelt 
— I  grovelled  on  the  earth — I  would 
love  him,  I  would  worship  him, 
for  one  hour,  one  minute  of  delay. 
I  wept — I  pleaded — I  had  but  one 
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request — but  one.  1  implored  him 
to  grant  me  time  for  preparation  for 
another  world  ;  would  he  kill  my 
soul  as  well  as  my  body  ^  No  !  his 
orders  were  peremptory,  and  he  must 
comply  with  them.  He  told  me,  in 
a  mournful  voice,  and  with  averted 
eyes,  that  if  other  measures  failed, 
force  must  be  resorted  to. 

Slowly  and  sullenly,  I  suffered 
them  to  conduct  me  to  the  foot  of  the 
ladder.  The  executioner  stripped 
me  of  the  upper  part  of  ray  clothing, 
bound  my  passive  hands  behind  me, 
and  clipped  off  my  long  hair,  of  which 
I  was  once  so  vain.  Fool,  fool !  I 
was  angry  with  him — even  at  that 
moment  1  was  w^eak  enough  to  be 
angry. 

Slowly  and  sullenly  we  reached  the 
top  of  the  ladder.  I  felt  them  fas¬ 
ten  the  fatal  noose  about  my  neck — 
O  God  !  1  was  horribly  sick  at  that 
moment.  \VTiat  followed,  I  know 
not — I  only  remember,  half  uncon¬ 
sciously,  giving  the  appointed  signal. 
I  fell  some  feet  perpendicular,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  executioner  leapt 
upon  my  shoulders  to  tighten  the 
noose  with  his  additional  weight.  A 
thousand,  thousand  lights,  brighter 
than  the  sun,  danced  before  my  eyes 
— my  ears  rung  with  a  tumultuous 
mixture  of  sounds,  in  which  my  own 
gaspings  for  breath,  the  shuddering 
groans  of  the  spectators,  and  the  cry 
of  the  boding  fowd  that  sat  above 
me,  were  joined  with  the  roar  of  a 
thousand  cataracts,  and  the  harsh, 
harsh  yelp  of  a  thousand  wolves.  I 
writhed  in  my  agony,  to  free  my 
arms  from  the  cords  that  bound 
them,  and  my  shoulders  from  the 
wretch  who  still  adhered  to  them. 
The  lights  danced,  and  flickered,  and 
multiplied — the  sounds  increased  ten¬ 
fold  in  loudness  and  variety.  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  red-hot — my  blood  churn¬ 
ed  in  my  veins — my  pulses  throbbed, 
and  fluttered,  and  were  still.  I  grew 
cold  as  ice — darkness,  and  silence, 
and  insensibility  succeeded  *  *  * 

I  started  from  the  bed  on  which  I 
lay.  The  a|)artment  was  lirge  and 
gloomy,  and  instruments,  whose  uses 
1  could  not  comprehend,  were  ran¬ 


ged  on  shelves  along  the  walls.  Am 
1  in  the  regions  of  the  King  of  Ter¬ 
rors  ?  Ah,  no  !  for  the  gooc'l  priest  is 
seated  beside  the  bed,  in  company 
with  a  venerable  old  man,  and  prci 
iiounces  his  emphatic  benediction. 
The  story  was  short  and  simple.  Tlie 
priest  had  obtained  my  body  of  the 
Magistrates,  under  pretence  of  bury¬ 
ing  it  privately,  but  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  conveying  it  to  the  chamkrs 
of  a  friend,  a  learned  alchymist,  whose 
labours  had  been  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  an  all-powerful  elixir. 
The  panacea  had  been  applied  to  me 
while  yet  I  was  warm,  and  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  restoring  me  to  life.  I'nder 
the  instructions  of  the  good  father, 
I  had  leisure  to  repent  of  iny  sins, 
and  from  his  friend  1  learned  the 
secrets  of  his  art. 

It  is  now  many,  many  years  since 
my  two  benefactors  have  been  re¬ 
moved  to  a  better  world.  Alas !  the 
boasted  medicine  was  no  s[)ecitic 
for  the  lingering  encroachments  of 
age  !  The  one  bequeathed  me  all 
he  had  to  leave — his  blessing ;  the 
other,  a  less  important  legacy— his 
apparatus  and  his  library.  I  conti¬ 
nue  to  inhabit  his  retreat. 

I  have  now  attained  an  extreme 


old  age.  Two  generations  have  pass¬ 
ed  away  within  my  remembrance, 
and  1  now  wander  in  safety  through 
the  streets  of  Wittenberg,  in  the 
midst  of  those  who  have  heard  their 
grandsires  tell  of  the  daring  exploits 
of  the  noted  Caspar  Wesseling. 

From  my  prodigious  age  and  se¬ 
cluded  habits,  I  am  regarded  as  a 
sacred  and  mysterious  person.  The) 
implore  my  blessing  for  their  chil¬ 
dren,  •nd  my  prayers  for  the  sick 
and  the  afflicted ;  they  crowd  around 
me,  to  touch  the  hem  of  my  g>>^' 
raent.  Poor  people!  I  tell  them  t  a 
1  am  frail  and  sinful  as  them^ 
but  they  will  not  believe  me.  f  on 
they  recognise,  in  this  hoary  am 
decrepit  form,  the 
whose  wicked  life  and  ^  u,. 

they  are  well  acquainted,  wi 

diffLnt  feelings  would  they  re^W 
me!  «■. 
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MR  EDITOR, 

In'  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  was 
(lays,  when  returning  from 
’Change,  fingering,  by  anticipation, 
ilie  i)rolits  likely  to  arise  from  three 
hales  of  Dutch  breeches,  one  ditto  of 
\relsli  wigs,  and  another  of  tobacco 
spleuchans,  consigned  to  our  right 
trusty  agent.  Mynheer  Von  Funklar, 
Datavia,  per  the  good  ship  Ranter, 

(  aptain  M’Gaudy,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  a  smart  shower  drove  me 
intollorie  Murchan*s  snuft-shop. 

Amongst  my  fellow  -  creatures, 
wlioni  the  Scotch  mist  had  constrain¬ 
ed  to  seek  for  shelter  in  that  cele¬ 
brated  sneeshen  mart,  was  a  thin, 
slender  young  man,  wdiose  feather¬ 
bed  complexion,  and  goose-quill  fin¬ 
gers,  j)lainly  indicated  that  he  was 
no  great  witch  at  either  delving  or 
thrashing.  He  stood  by  the  coun¬ 
ter,  holding  out  a  sealed  packet  for 
Mr  Murchan’s  inspection  ;  and  just 
as  1  popped  my  nose  in  at  the  door, 
these  words  slid  from  his  tongue : 

“  I’ve  been  at  Hackney,  Islington, 
Hammersmith,  Chelsea,  and  every 
where  else,  on  a  fool’s  errand  ;  and 
where  to  find  it  I  know  no  more 
than  the  dead  under  the  ground. 
D’ye  really  think,  Mr  Murchan, 
there  is  such  a  place,  after  all?” 
“  Xae  doubt  o’t,”  replied  the  tobac¬ 
conist;  “  Millennium’s  weel  kendto 
a  the  readers  o*  Constable’s  Magga- 
zeen;  and  as  for  Sam  Killigrew — 
let  me  see — how  lang  is’t  since  the 
gauger  fallow  swore  through  thick 
and  thin  that  our  best  Gillespie  was 
counterband  Mussulipatam  ?  I’ve 
Kend  him  ever  since  last  January 
Was  a-twalmonth,  and  a  gude  cus¬ 
tomer  lie  has  been  to  me.  There’s 
the  tickling  stuff  that  keeps  the  moth 
nut  0  his  noddle,”  continued  llorie, 
iwinting  to  a  huge  snuff-cannister, 
ou  which  was  labelled  “  KilUgretv  s 
f  letters  of  pure  gold. 

I  ‘  H  ill  ye  try  a  pickle  o’t  r*  Here¬ 
upon  Mr  Murchan  handed  down  the 
^id  cannistcr,  to  treat  his  friend ; 
hut  just  as  he  put  forth  his  band  to 
I  up  the  snuff  scoop,  our  eyes 
[  niet.  «  Speak  o’  the  deil  and  he’ll 
j  *Pl'nar,”  quo’  llorie  Murchan  :  “  this 
I  gentleman  has  had  a  braw 
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race  after  ye.  Sir and,  without 
more  ado,  introduced  us  to  each 
other  in  the  usual  way.  “  Mr  Killi¬ 
grew,  Mr  Vonneer ;  Mr  Pouncer, 
Mr  KUUf^ew**  It  turned  out  that 
the  young  fellow'  had  been  dispatched 
by  his  master,  an  eminent  merchant 
in  the  city,  with  strict  orders  to  leave 
the  packet  committed  to  his  care  at 
Mrs  Vandervrow’s  ;  but  having  fail¬ 
ed  in  his  endeavours  to  find  Millen¬ 
nium  Place,  notwithstanding  its  ce¬ 
lebrity,  Air  Pouncer  was  under  the 
dire  necessity  of  turning  tail,  and 
making  the  best  of  his  w'ay  home, 
until  the  pelting  rain  drove  him  into 
llorie  Murchan’s  snuff- shop,  as  afore¬ 
said.  1  accommodated  the  young 
man  with  a  few  plain  directions  how 
to  shape  his  course  in  future,  should 
the  citizen  feel  inclined  to  make  me 
another  literary  present,  and  pressed 
him  much  to  accompany  me  to  Mil¬ 
lennium  ;  but  he  declined  the  invita¬ 
tion,  because  of  bis  long  absence 
from  the  office,  lateness  of  the  day, 
^kc.,  and  Mr  Doby,  1  understand, 
looks  very  sharply  after  his  young 
men.  So  we  shook  hands  and  parted, 
with  mutual  assurances  of  respectful 
consideration,  he  to  resume  his  quill 
in  Bucklersbury,  and  I  to  ponder  on 
the  citizen’s  mental  benefaction  in 
our  back  parlour.  Mr  Doby’s  nar¬ 
rative  certainly  posscsseth  little  of 
the  agreeable  breeziness  that  freshens 
our  cheeks  as  we  turn  o’er  the  leaves 
of  the  Edinhnrfrh  ;  but  there  is  a 
vein  of  feeling  in  his  language,  an 
air  of  truth  about  his  tale,  that  in¬ 
duced  me  to  read  it  twice  over ;  and 
in  the  humble  hope  that  it  may  be 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
next,  I  continue  to  remain,  my  dear 
Editor,  very  faithfully  yours, 

Samuel  Killigrew. 

London  f  1823. 


The  Fuselter, 

**  Now,  Robin,”  said  my  father, 
when  we  came  to  the  little  brook 
that  separates  Lord  Filigree’s  do¬ 
mains  from  those  of  Squire  Bandy- 
hewit,  “  this  is  the  place  where  you 
4  A 
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anti  I  must  part,  and  Heaven  only  sorption  did  I  pursue  my  journcvf 

knows  where  and  when  we  will  meet  many  miles,  without  Iwkin"  to  iZ 
again.  Hope  is  young,  and  the  wide  right  hand  or  to  the  left ;  ami  mi.rht 
world  before  you.  Be  not  down-  have  so  continued  even  until  iii^t 
hearted,'*  quoth  my  father,  in  a  more  fall,  but  for  a  miry  puddle  too  broad 
diccrful  tone,  when  he  perceivetl  the  for  my  stride,  and  too  deep  to  pass 
tears  hopping  down  my  face ;  “be  through  dry  shod.  On  turnini;  aside 
not  down-hearteil,  Bob,  because  of  to  evade  it,  I  discovered,  for  the  first 
this  separation.  Part  we  must,  sooner  time,  that  the  highway  was  fenml 
or  later.  You  go  forth,  my  dear  on  one  side  by  a  brick  wall  of  consi- 
young  man,  without  the  shadow  of  derable  altitude,  whereon  rude  like- 
family  reproach  to  haunt  you,  with-  nesses  of  men  and  women,  undei^o- 
out  the  avenging  Spirit  that  visits  the  ing  various  corporal  punislnncms, 
iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  were  sketched  in  chalk,  and  insmp- 
children  to  dog  your  steps.  Our  an-i  tions,  legibly  written,  undcrneaiii 
cestors,  peace  to  their  souls,  w'cre  them,  in  the  most  caustic  language  1 
plain,  fair-dealing  men.  No  necessi-  ever  perused.  Being  a  bit  of  a  daub- 
tous  neighbour — no  heedless  spend-  ster  myself,  and  not  averse  to  criti- 
thrift — no  unsuspecting  minor,  could  cise  the  delineations  of  others,  I  na- 
ever  lay  his  hand  on  his  bosom,  and  turally  cast  an  eye  on  the  objects  ol 
say,  ‘  the  Dobys  of  Welkinwold  offended  justice,  as  1  passed  along, 
wronged  me and  all  I  possess  will  and  marvelled  much  at  the  holdiu^ 
abide  the  strictest  scrutiny.  Pre-  and  fidelity  of  their  outlines.  One 
serve  at  least  one  half-crown  of  the  group  in  particular  w-as  so  admirably 
patrimony  I  put  in  your  hand,  and  pictured,  that  I  made  a  halt,  in  order 
whatever  profit  may  arise  from  steady  to  examine  it  more  minutely,  and 
pursuit,  or  venturous  speculation,  certainly  felt  no  inclination  to  quar- 
coinpare  the  glitter  of  your  gain  with  rel  with  my  curiosity.  Never  was  a 
the  shine  of  your  father's  test-piece.  '  connoisseur  more  gratified.  A  parai 
Fraud  may  thrive  for  a  day,  and  of  affrighted,  horror-stricken  fellows, 
chicanery  flourish  for  a  season  ;  but  in  chalk,  were  scampering  for  dear 
the  fruit  of  iniquity  is  bitter,  and  he  life,  pursued  by  a  pack  of  beagles,  in 
that  tr^^asureth  it  up  against  the  even-  charcoal ;  and  a  certain  old  gentle- 
ing,  will  sup  on  sorrow;  whereas  man,  whom  the  artist  had  inounttd 
the  righteous  man's  supper-board  is  on  a  skeleton  steed,  and  accomm^ 
furniidied  with  viands  such  as  the  dated  with  his  usual  characteristic 
soul  loveth.  He  enjoys  the  pleasing  members,  that  is  to  say,  cloven  feet 
recollections  of  a  well-swnt  life,  lays  and  a  whisking  tail,  was  rcpreseiiUHl 


and  marvelled  much  at  the  holdiu^ 
and  fidelity  of  their  outlines.  One 
group  in  particular  was  so  admirably 
pictured,  that  I  made  a  halt,  in  order 
to  examine  it  more  minutely,  and 


recollections  of  a  well-spent  life,  lays  and  a  whisking  tail,  was  rcnresenUHl 
him  down  to  rest,  and  ids  latter  end  in  the  act  of  winding  his  horn  ami 
is  peace."  cheering  his  hell-hounds.  Thispicw, 

Such  was  die  admonitory  tone  in  facetiously  christened  “Badger  hunt- 

w’hich  ray  father  dehvered  himself,  ing,  or  the  old  squire  and  his  ini- 
as  we  stood  by  Mabel  Brook,  so  call-  nions  in  jeopardy,"  pleased  me  muen. 
ed,  saith  tradition,  by  a  fair  Nun,  Farther  on,  I  observed 
to  perpetuate  her  name ;  and  having  the  same,  very  properly  labellw> 
stored  my  mind  with  abundance  of  at  the  death a  specimen  of  nam  - 
wholesome  advice,  he  beseeched  the  sketching  that  certainly  was  nevi 


ai«  use  - 

sketching  that  certainly  was  n 
Parent  of  life  to  guide  me  in  the  way  surpassed.  No  less  than  eleven 
of  well-doing,  and  make  plain  the  blances  of  human  beings  were  ^ 
path  of  righteousness  before  luy  face,  neated  in  various 
then  lifteil  up  his  hands  and  blessed  standing  at  bay,  some  hwf*tn 
me.  Young  as  I  was,  every  syllable  by  their  enemies,  and  othere  wo 
he  uttereil  found  a  home  in  my  bo-  outrighU  But  the  demon  nun  s  > 

som  ;  and^  so  busied  was  I  in  hoard-  and  nis  spectre  horse,  wil 

ing  up  his  sayings,  that  when  we  cease  to  haunt  my 

parted,  and  my  brothers  and  sisters  stood  erect  in  his  stirrups,  . 

saluted  me,  I  actually  felt  not  the  antly  swinging  a  wretch  by  jjjs 

filial  warmth  of  their  embrace,  and  at  whose  throat  the  blac 

took  the  road  more  like  an  automa-  leapt  with  an  avidity  that  w 

ton  vehicle  than  a  rational,  free-will  horrifying.  . ,  -  mvself. 

agent.  -  In  this  state  of  mental  ah-  “  Good  God  V*  said  I  to  my 
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“  who,  in  all  the  world,  has  been 
fooling  away  his  time  in  committing 
objects  to  the  keeping  of  perishable 
olialk  on  a  brick  wall,  that  could  not 
fail  of  transmitting  his  name  to  pos- 
urity  on  canvas !  Alost  assuredly  the 
fillow  was  beside  himself/*  But  five 
minutes’  reflection,  tinctured  with  a 
little  speculative  consideration,  not 
only  reconciled  me  to  this  mode  of 
exhibition,  but  also  furnished  a  ca- 
ulogue  of  the  artist's  motives  for  con¬ 
signing  eleven  of  his  fellow-creatures 
to  such  a  frightful  doom.  Some  iti¬ 
nerant  child  of  genius,  thought  I, 
has  been  set  to  work  by  a  beef-head¬ 
ed,  fox-hunting  squire,  to  picture  his 
favourite  pastime,  and  likely  enough 
the  jwor  fellow’s  endeavours  have 
been  condemned  by  a  Blue-Stocking 
.liiry,  his  ^KUicil  ridiculed,  his  pal¬ 
let  kicked  aside,  and  himself  bundled 
to  the  door  without  a  pennyworth  of 
rtinuneration  ;  “  indignities,”  quoth 
1,  clenching  my  fist,  “  that  a  proud 
spirit  can  ill  brook.  By  Heaven  !  had 
1  been  in  his  shoes,  neither  ])aint, 
chalk,  nor  charcoal,  should  have 
been  spared  in  holding  up  the  whole 
boiling  of  them  to  public  abhorrence.” 
In  the  act  of  uttering  this  exclama¬ 
tion,  my  uplifted  eye  beheld  numer- 
,  Otis  placards  affixed  to  the  tall  beech- 
trees  pointed  rank  and  file  behind 
the  park  wall,  threatening  legal  ven¬ 
geance,  little  short  of  the  pains  of 
hell  for  ever,  against  all  men,  quali- 
,  bed  and  unqualified,  poachers  and 
!  others,  who  dared  to  trespass  on  the 
premises ;  and  feeling  an  inclination 
stirring  within  me  to  peep  over  the 
'  coping,  I  climbed  a  steep  brushwood 
l^nk  directly  opposite,  took  my  sta- 
!  tion  behind  an  old  dwarf  oak,  and 
from  thence  surveyed  the  land  of 
man-traps,  spring-guns,  and  dog- 
spears.  The  grounds,  covered  with 
Verdure,  and  pleasantly  undulated, 
Were  meandered  by  many  glittering 
I  rivulets,  and  abounded  with  thickets 

I  and  coppice-wood,  where  game  of 
^ory  sjiecies  to  be  met  with  in  the 
^utherii  provinces  of  Britain,  and 
vven  beasts  of  the  chace  from  distant 
lands,  found  shelter.  Amongst  the 
_  latter,  I  particularly  notic^  the 
!  kangaroo,  whose  gambols  were  di- 
'P  verting  enough,  and  a  curiona  crea- 
lure  of  the  antelope  genus.  Hares, 
M  partridges,  pheasants,  and  rabbits, 
1 1  ^ere  abundantly  plentiful,  and  the 
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licrds  of  deer  would  have  caused 
Robin  Hood  himself  to  exclaim, 
“  Bend  your  bows,  my  gallants,  and 
dip  your  shafts  in  fatness — never  did 
their  marrows  range  in  merry  Sher¬ 
wood.”  The  scene  before  me  w'as  so 
truly  bewitcliing,  that  1  instinctively 
whet  my  pencil,  and  sketched  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  preserve  in  my  |K)cket- 
book  ;  but  just  as  1  began  to  fill  up 
the  blanks  with  detr,  antelopes, 
hares,  pheasants,  kangaroos,  and 
other  game,  an  elderly  woman  came 
from  amongst  the  bushes,  with  a 
few  sticks  under  her  arm,  whoso 
dejested  mien,  and  downcast  eye, 
betokened  a  sorrowful  heart.  “  Mo¬ 
ther,”  said  I,  with  a  sham  laugh, 
“  you  seem  not  to  participate  in  Na¬ 
ture’s  joy.  See  how  the  fawns  leap, 
and  tlie  hares  play,  and  the  phea¬ 
sants  hop  from  bush  to  bush.” 

Sir !”  replied  the  sorrowing  dame, 
starting  as  if  from  a  dream,  and 
looking  wildly  in  my  face.  The  mo¬ 
ment  our  eyes  met,  she  uttered  a 
shriek  that  pierced  me  to  the  heart, 
wrung  her  hands  like  unto  a  woman 
bereft  of  every  comfort,  and  fell 
senseless  on  the  ground.  1  hastened 
to  her  assistance  with  a  strangely  pal¬ 
pitating  heart,  and  strove,  by  every 
means  I  could  devise,  to  comfort  her ; 
but  it  was  some  time  before  she 
came  to  herself,  and  longer  before 
the  maternal  grief  that  burthened 
her  mind  found  utterance  in  any 
other  than  broken,  incoherent  ex¬ 
pressions,  such  as  ^V’^illie,  Willie, 
\Villie,  thy  likeness  is  before  me, 
thy  voice  rejoiceth  my  heart  from  tlie 
lips  of  a  stranger.  But  thou  art  far 
away.  The  broad  pathless  sea  rages 
between  us.  Woe  unto  the  spoiler  of 
our  peace,  and  childless  be  the  man 
that  sundered  our  affections  !”  “  My 
good  mother,”  said  1,  lifting  her 
from  the  grass,  ''  affliction  cometh 
not  of  itself,  neither  springeth  trouble 
from  the  ground.  All  our  visitations 
are  from  on  high.  But  He  that  chas- 
teneth  our  wayward  spirits,  and  bend- 
eth  our  stubborn  knees,  often  leads 
us  to  felicity  through  the  gate  of 
sorrow.  He  bringeth  good  from  evil, 
and  joy  from  grief.  Be  of  good  cheer, 
for  the  counsels  of  his  will  are  un¬ 
searchable,  and  the  ways  of  bis  pro¬ 
vidence  past  finding  out”  **  My 
Willie,  my  own  Willie !”  said  the 
poor  woman,  wiping  her  eye#. 
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would  have  expressed  himself  in  served  so."  “  And  if  they  Bcrve 
the  very  words  you  have  uttered,  so,"  quoth  1,  «  may  God  forcr^ 
Oh,  what  a  similarity !  May  Heaven  them,  but  this  hazel  plant  must 


squeezing  her  hand,  and  pressing  it  in  hand,  towards  us,  and  soon  d?sco- 
to  my  lips.  This  world,  my  good  vered  that  my  old  woman  had  chrisi 
mother,  is  a  living  being,  a  huge  tened  them  by  their  proper  names! 
Mammoth,  an  inheritor  of  boundless  The  foremost,  a  robust,  iinpuilem- 
space,  and  we  are  tiny  things  crawl-  looking  fellow,  might  have^  graced 
ing  on  his  hide,  insects  of  the  same  the  list  of  second-hand  vagabonds 
family,  children  of  the  same  provi-  and  his  companion  passed  for  a  better- 
dence ;  our  journeyings  through  life  most  kind  of  blackguard.  Their  gar- 
are  traced  as  with  a  graver,  our  days  ments  consisted  of  short  fustian  coats, 
told,  our  footsteps  numbered.  Un-  with  double  tiers  of  pockets,  goal¬ 
less  the  seal  of  death  is  on  his  eyes,  skin  waistcoats,  red  plush  breeches, 
your  son  may  return  to  bless  you.”  and  leather  buskins,  such  as  our  far- 
Alas,  alas  !”  replied  the  mourner,  mers  are  in  the  habit  of  wearing; 
he’s  in  a  foreign  land,  where  blood  thereby  denoting,  that  skip-jail  and 
runneth  as  tvater,  where  the  sword  skip-gibbet  were  of  equal  rank,  and 
s})areth  not.  ITl  never  see  him  more,  served  the  same  master ;  though  A- 
Help  me  home,  for  my  poor  heart  is  bershaw,  who  kept  a  couple  of  strides 
overcome.”  I  gathered  up  her  sticks,  or  so  behind  his  comrade,  was  plca- 
and  gave  her  my  arm,  and  led  her  santer  in  his  mien,  and  cleanlier  in 
to  the  highway  by  an  easy  descent,  his  person,  and  therefore  might  liaYe 
where  she  jminted  to  a  lone  cottage,  been  looked  upon  as  the  most  gentle- 
and  beseeched  me  once  more  to  see  manly  blackguard  of  the  two.  Lara- 
her  home ;  a  request  that  w  as  perfect-  bert  approached  without  seeming  to 
ly  in  unison  with  my  inclination ;  but  heed  us,  but  the  moment  we  passed 
we  had  not  proceeded  many  paces,  him,  he  pinioned  my  arms  behind, 
wdien  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  two  fellows  and  his  companion  snatched  the  bun¬ 
breaking  through  the  hedge  a  little  die  from  the  end  of  my  stick.  ‘Ml  ell, 
way  on,  and  said  wdth  a  suppressed  owd  chap,”  said  the  licensed  tree- 
sigh,  “  Here  comes  Lambert  and  A-  booter,  what  hast  thee  gotten? 
ber.shaw,  the  park-keepers.  Oh,  Sir,  My  blood  arose  to  the  boiling  point. 
I  hope  and  trust  there  is  nothing  un-  I  made  one  desperate  effort  to  break 
lawful  in  that  bundle,  for  they  are  away,  but  my  stripling  endeavours 

sad,  sad  men.  They  swear  for  hire.”  were  unavailing;  and  deeming  it  more 

“  Three  shirts,”  said  I,  “  of  mother’s  wise  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
manufacture,  a  pair  of  grey  worsted  than  kick  against  the  pricks,  I  be* 
stockings,  knit  by  sister  Jane,  two  came  passive,  and  civilly 
cotton  night-caps,  five  cravats,  and  a  them  not  to  use  me  unkindly* 
keepsake  handkerchief,  all  good  and  thee  tongue,  lad,”  said  Abershaw, 
lawful  chattels,  constitute  my  stock ;  **  and  don’t  be  afeard.  ^Ve  *110^ 

and  should  Messrs  Lambert  and  A-  how  to  serve  gemmen.  Mother  ^ 
l>ershaw  swear  to  the  contrary,  this  bot,  didn’t  Jem  and  man-haD(  e 
liazel  stick  may  induce  them  to  re-  thy  Bill  like  a  prince  ?  * 
cant.”  “  Touch  them  not,  I  entreat  The  heartless  vagabond  na^i  . 
you,”  said  the  poor  woman,  “  for  seared  her  feelings  with 
they  are  bad,  bad,  ruthless  men.  proceeded  to  overhaul  my  hun 
Abershaw’s  an  outlawed  man-slayer,  the  contents  of  which  he  t  ^  , 
according  to  all  accounts,  Lambert  a  the  road,  article  by  **’^*^*f^' 
reprieved  convict,  and  their  master,  his  fiend-like  face  with  the  an 
old  squire  Jumbo,  a  justice  of  the  chief,  tossed  it  from  him  , 

peace.  Say  but  one  word  out  of  called  to  his  brother 
joint,  and  they’ll  stuff  gins  and  **  There’s  nowt  here,^  hoaiu.’ 
snares,  feathers  and  down,  in  your  fud  nor  feather.  Let  s  go 
pockets,  haul  you  away  before  nim,  .Lambert  unclutched  m® 

-and  swear  to  whatever  the  devil  puts  making  the  smallest  apology 
in  their  heads.  My  poor  boy  was  rudeness,  and  my  heart  leap 
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The  hazel  was  in  iny  hand  that  had 
broken  more  heads  than  ever  a  cud- 
pel  in  tile  whole  county  of  Norfolk, 
and  never  having  met  with  my  fel¬ 
low  at  single-stick,  where  any  thing 
like  fair  play  was  a-stir,  1  lent  Mr 
Abershaw  a  kick  on  the  breech  that 
made  him  stagger.  ‘‘  Dom  thee,  Jer¬ 
ry/'  cried  his  comrade,  “  if  thee 
stands  that,  thce’ll  stand  owt and 
.li'iry  was  not  slow  in  facing  about. 
He  rushed  to  the  charge  witli  abun¬ 
dance  of  fury,  and  certainly  w’ould 
havedispatehe<l  me  to  kingdom  come, 
had  his  science  been  equal  to  his  ar¬ 
dour  ;  hut  that  was  not  the  case,  and 
1  dusted  his  doublet  most  effectually. 
Ueing  a  fellow  whose  muscular  for¬ 
ces  were  decidedly  superior  to  mine, 
it  behoved  me  to  avoid  his  grasp,  and 
trust  to  my  ciulger-craft  for  a  favour¬ 
able  issue.  1  therefore  kept  Mr  Jer¬ 
ry  at  a  convenient  distance,  and  a- 
inused  myself  with  cracking  his  head, 
until  he  fairly  measured  his  length 
on  the  turnpike  road.  Lambert  cer¬ 
tainly  anticipated  a  very  different  re¬ 
sult,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  con¬ 
strue  his  neutrality  ;  but  the  moment 
he  perceived  Abershaw  hors  de  com- 
hutyhc  rushed  upon  me  like  an  infu¬ 
riated  desperado,  and  experienced  the 
like  chastisement.  The  blood  sprung 
Ironi  his  knuckles,  the  bludgeon 
dropt  from  his  grasp,  he  threw  up 
both  hands,  to  feel  whether  his  head 
'Viis  on  or  off,  and  submitted  to  his 
late  with  great  humility.  I  never 
was  worth  a  button  at  speechifying, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  my  extempore  song  of  triumph 
was  either  tiorid  or  eloquent,  though 
|ny  Iriend  Mrs  Talbot  commended 
tts  politeness,  and  my  enemies  found 
no  fault  with  its  asperity.  **  Now, 
gentlemen,''  said  I,  wiping  my  face, 
“  go  home  to  your  squire,  and  tell 
him,  that  you  caught  a  Tartar  in  the 
person  of  young  Doby  of  Welkin- 
woid.  Then  present  my  best  love, 
and  say,  that  if  his  Worship  will  be 
condescending  enough  to  wait  upon 
tne  at  this  good  woman's  house,  I 
will  do  myself  the  honour  of  break- 
*ag  his  head,  for  retaining  such  a 
fonple  of  poltroons  in  his  service." 
»»hen  all  was  over,  Mrs  Talbot 
picked  up  my  few  things  as  they  lay 
scattered  about,  shook  the  hand 
cordially  that  punished  her 
"  illie’s  betrayers,  and  expressed  a 


wish  to  be  gone — tlie  very  wish  that 
happened  to  be  uppermost  in  my 
mind  at  the  time ;  so  1  gave  her  my 
arm  once  more,  and  we  departed, 
leaving  the  two  varlets  to  arise  and 
toddle  at  their  leisure.  “  I  have  of¬ 
ten  heard  the  Dobys  of  Welkinwold 
spoken  of,"  said  Airs  Talbot,  “  and 
frequently  seen  their  names  on  our 
special  jury  lists,  but  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  falling  in  with  one  of  the 
family  before  ;  Miss  P - of  Nor¬ 

wich,  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
mine,"  continued  she,  gently  press¬ 
ing  my  arm  to  her  side,  “  possesses 
a  miniature  portrait  of  the  second 
son,  that  strongly  resembles  my 
M  illie."  “  Ami  the  original,"  said 
I,  gently  pressing  hers  to  mine,  **  is 
very  much  at  your  service."  “  1 
know  it,  Sir,  1  know  it  well,"  she  re¬ 
plied,  ‘‘  and  may  Heaven  bring  you 
together !  The  county  stands  in 
much  need  of  such  women  as  Miss 

P - ,  to  disseminate  charity,  and 

sympathy,  and  Christain  kindness 
amongst  us;  and  of  men  such  as 
yourself,  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  our 
peasantry,  a  spirit  that  is  fast  dwind¬ 
ling  away."  Though  born,  and,  1 
may  say,  brought  up  in  a  country 
place,  my  Georgic  knowledge  was 
very  local.  1  certainly  knew,  that  in 
our  neighbourhood  the  labouring 
man  was  well  paid,  kindly  used,  and 
always  deemed  w'orthy  of  his  hire. 
The  married  hind  usually  possessed 
a  milk-cow’,  six  or  eight  sheep,  poul¬ 
try  in  abundance,  and  killed  at  least 
one  fat  hog  every  year  of  his  life. 
The  neighbouring  woods  and  downs 
occasionally  furnished  his  little  larder 
with  wild  rabbits,  and  even  game,  as 
it  is  called ;  because  in  those  days  our 
peasantry  dreamt  not  of  Port  Jack- 
son,  when  eating  liare-soup,  and  the 
well-fenced  garden  behind  his  cot¬ 
tage  supplied  him  with  wholesome 
roots,  vegetables  in  their  season,  and 
fruit  for  a  Sunday  dumpling.  In 
fine,  he  went  home  whistling,  because 
his  heart  was  at  ease.  Hence  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  visible  in  every  face.  Hence 
the  proverbial  fidelity  and  attach¬ 
ment  of  our  peasantry  to  their  su¬ 
periors.  Hence  the  love  of  country 
that  every  where  abounded.  But  I 
had  been  told  that  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomy,  of  a  very  different  complexion, 
was  daily  gathering  strength  in  the 
interior ;  and  feeling  a  desire  to  <?n- 
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large  my  stock  of  knowledge,  I  ac¬ 
cordingly  narrated  to  Mrs  Talbot  all 
that  common  report  was  in  the  daily 
habit  of  uttering,  and  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  her,  whether  or  not  so  and  so 
was  really  the  fact  ?  **  Alas,  and 

woes  me  !*'  said  Mrs  Talbot,  **  it  is  a 
true  tale.  M^'iU  you  believe  it.  Sir, 
that  our  labouring  men  are  beholden 
to  parish  charity  for  a  moiety  of 
their  weekly  pittance,  that  their  wives 
are  under  the  humiliating  necessity 
of  accepting  as  alms  what  is  their 
due  as  hire,  and  that  their  children 
are  all  rated  on  the  parish  books  at 
—  per  week,  paupers  from  their 
cradle,  and  beggars  from  their  birth  ! 
Oh,  how  the  hind  of  other  times 
would  stare,  was  he  jxjrmitted  to  re¬ 
pass  the  awful  bourne,  and  behold 
his  great-grandson,  lowered  in  the 
scale  of  creation,  and  degraded  in  his 
own  eyes,  looking  forward  with  ig¬ 
nominious  joy  to  the  inglorious  hour 
when  old  age  would  exempt  him 
from  labour,  and  entitle  his  gray  hairs 
to  an  asylum  in  the  parish  work- 
house!  This  baneful  system  }>artly 
arises  from  the  mode  of  letting  land, 
and  partly  from  the  domineering 
principle,  that  too  frequently  inflates 
vulgar  minds,  when  exalted  a  few 
inches  above  menialism.  The  mo¬ 
dern  farmer  occupies  from  five  to 
fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land,  some 
two  thousand,  and  some  three.  He 
upholds  a  domestic  establishment — 
butler,  footman,  steward,  gardener, 
tutor  for  his  sons,  and  governess  for 
his  daughters,  more  beseeming  an 
opulent  squire,  tlian  a  tiller  of  the 
ground  ;  and  as  dunghill  weeds  are 
usually  rank,  and  lift  their  heads 
much  higher  than  garden  flowers,  he 
lords  over  the  whole  labouring  class 
of  his  dependants  in  a  manner  that 
an  English  gentleman  of  family 
never  dreamt  of.  It  is  perfectly  idle 
to  say,  ‘  Why  does  the  poor  Israelite 
remain  in  E^pt  ?  Let  him  depart, 
and  better  his  condition  elsewhere.' 
The  advice  appears  feasible,  but 
emigration  is  next  to  impossible, 
t^graphical  ignorance  *,  infatua¬ 
ting  love  of  home,  abject  poverty. 


and,  above  all,  the  Imkcile  coun. 
sellings  of  a  debased  mind,  fetter  his 
feet,  and  rivet  him  to  the  soil.  fie. 
sides,  did  he  even  succeed  in  extri- 
eating  himself,— how,  and  by  ^^hat 
means,  could  the  expatriated  serf 
better  his  estate?  The  labouring 
man's  recompence  in  this,  and  tlie 
neighbouring  counties,  is  much  the 
same,  barely  suffident  to  keep  the 
rush-light  of  life  glimmering  with¬ 
in  him ;  and  therefore  do  1  suspect 
that  he  would  have  no  cause  to  re¬ 
joice  at  his  escape.  But  this  is  not 
the  worst.  When  overtaken  by  af¬ 
fliction,  or  debilitated  by  age,  Mr 
Overseer  knows  his  trade  betur 
than  suffer  a  stranger  to  become 
burthensome.  The  pauper  is  taken 
into  custody,  be  his  ailment  what 
it  may,  tlirown  into  a  pass-cart,  and 
sent  home  to  his  own  parish,  there  to 
endure  harsher  treatment  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  administered; 
because  the  runaway  negro,  when 
brought  back,  seldom  experiences 
kindlier  usage,  on  account  of  his  fu¬ 
tile  attempt  to  emancipate  himself. 
The  condition  of  our  peasantry,” 
continued  Mrs  Talbot,  “  hath  ban 
on  the  decline,  ever  since  the  lead¬ 
ing  names  of  Howard,  Musgravc, 
Mowbray,  and  Talbot,  were  super¬ 
seded  by  those  of  Tims,  Bluli, 
Haggle,  Fibbs,  and  others  of  simi¬ 
lar  import.  Yonder  tower,”  quoth 
she,  pointing  to  an  old  ruin  ^sessed 
by  the  owl,  the  bat,  and  the  jackdaw, 
hath  been  kept  by  serving-men  of 
a  very  different  make  from  those 
we  meet  with  now-a-days,  lounging 
along  as  if  ashamed  of  their  blank, 
unmeaning  faces,  and  trailing  a  pair 
of  legs,  tliat  our  hinds,  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago,  would  not  nave 
dared  to  venture  out  upon.  But 
subject  is  unpleasant,  and  we 
drop  it.  Walk  in,  Sir,  and  bes^^d 
a  few  minutes.  The  house  oi 
hot,  though  dwindled  away  to  a  co 
tage,  still  possesseth  a  chair  tor 
courteous,  way-faring  stranger. 

1  had  listened  to  the  good  woman 
extraordinary  tale  so  very  earnesUy, 
that  her  dwelling  arose  before  me 


•  The  mental  indigence,  now  when  I  think  of  it,  so  grievously  a 

Mrs  Talbot,  often  manifested  itself  when  pursuing  my  studies  in  Norfol  * 
time  have  I  been  accosted  by  the  Johnny  Raws,  and  even  men 
some  such  words  as  these,  “  Scotland's  a  largish  town,  1  suppose,  Mr  j 
Pray  what  county  is  it  in  T* 
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if  by  enchantment ;  ami  such  was 
the  state  of  iny  feelinj^,  that  sho 
had  no  cause  to  repeat  the  invitation. 
I  followed  Mrs  Talbot  to  the  fire¬ 
side,  drew  in  a  chair^  and  sat  down 
without  ceremony. 

The  interior  of  her  cot  was  ex¬ 
tremely  neat,  and  in  excellent  or¬ 
der,  every  utensil  being  in  its  place, 
clean  and  bright;  but,  alx)ve  all 
things,  the  curiously-constructed  fur¬ 
niture  attracted  my  notice,  being  of 
solid  oak,  carved  in  a  very  masterly 
I  manner,  and  inlaid  with  other  woods, 

I  ingeniously  representing  wild-boars, 

battle-axes,  men-at-arms,  pilgrims, 
saints,  and  the  like,  each  device 
jdainly  testifying  that  cunning  work- 
|i  men  abounded  in  ancient  times. 

I  “  Tou  seem  much  pleased  with  the 
'  tasteful  ingenuity  of  our  forefa¬ 
thers,”  said  Mrs  Talbot,  and  mar¬ 
vel,  no  doubt,  how  these  things  be- 
y  came  the  property  of  a  poor  woman. 

I  My  husband’s  ancestry,  Mr  Doby, 
j  was  highly  respectable,  many  of  the 
t  Talbots  being  men  of  note,  and  of- 
II  ten  called  upon  to  muster  their  bat- 
t  |  tie-axes,  when  danger  threatened  the 
[j  coast,  or  party-feud  distracted  the 
ij  state.  Tradition  says,  that  when 
I  King  John  marched  into  Norfolk, 
!  levying  contributions,  and  oppressing 
i  the  land,  Osborn  Talbot  stood  on 
j  the  Keep,  whose  ivy-matted  walls 
I  you  just  now  saw,  and  blew  a  horn. 

^  All  men  within  hearing  knew  the 
notes,  and  hastened  to  obey  him,  be- 
'  cause  they  were  his  vassals ;  but  such 
is  the  mutability  of  human  affairs, 
that  the  family  possessions  have  gra¬ 
dually  past  into  other  hands,  with  the 
poor  exception  of  this  mean  cottage, 
the  few  articles  of  furniture  it  con¬ 
tains,  the  old  Keep,  and  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  garden  ground.”  ‘‘  Then,” 

;  said  I,  “  it  behoves  the  neighbour- 
'  Ing  gentry  to  deal  kindly  with  the 
r  remains  of  a  family  that  suffered  so 
jnuch  for  its  loyalty  and  patriotism, 
fke  name  of  Talbot  is  worthy  of 
Itving  for  ever.”  «  Alas !  Mr  Doby,” 
t^id  the  poor  widow,  our  modern 
j  f  gentry  have  sprung  from  wool-packs, 
i  fom-bins,  meal-sacks,  and  the  bung- 
1  holes  of  ale-barrels.  They  possess 
! :  httle  svmpathy  for  creatures  of  tlteir 
y  class,  when  reduced,  and  less 
\  i  !®j‘dt?cayed  families,  such  as  mine, 
[i  ^  1^**^  pride  is  insufferable,  and 
I  tbeir  mean-mindedness  of  the  very 


lowest  order  imaginable.  There’s 
old  Squire  Jumbo,  as  they  call  him, 
a  man  of  yesterday,  whom  victual¬ 
ling-office  contracts  lifted  from  the 
mire,  and  put  in  a  coach.  He  can 
neither  endure  the  beggar  in  rags, 
nor  abide  to  see  an  industrious  man 
with  a  decent  coat  on.  His  wife  and 
daughters  busy  themselves  in  cook¬ 
ing  soup  for  the  poor,  and  visiting 
the  afflicted ;  but  their  charity  is  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  Him, 
whose  all-seeing  eye  j>ereeiveth  what 
is  passing  in  the  heart,  because  their 
motives  are  impure.  These  inotlem 
Samaritans  have  been  known.  Sir, 
to  lift  the  lids  of  poor  folk’s  seethiiig- 
pots,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  they 
fared ;  and  if  aught  appeared,  in 
their  estimation,  too  dainty  for  a 
plebeian  palate,  the  discovery  was 
immediately  imparted  to  our  parish- 
officers,  who  failed  not  to  curtail  the 
hon  vivant*s  weekly  allowance  on  Sa¬ 
turday  night.  But  their  domiciliary 
visits  are  also  made  with  the  view  of 
detecting  those  who  look  upon  the 
fowls  of  heaven,  and  the  beasts  of 
the  held,  as  common  to  all  men  ; 
and  woe  unto  the  house  wherein  a 
hare-skin  or  a  partridge-feather  is 
seen.  Many  a  dear  youtli  has  been 
torn  from  his  home,  on  the  evil  re¬ 
port  of  these  tidings-bearing  women, 
and  disposed  of.  Lord  knows  how 
or  where,  under  colour  of  what  is 
called  Game  law.  When  my  good- 
man  was  alive,  he  and  old  Jum1)o 
were  continually  warring  about  ma¬ 
nor  rights. 

**  In  ancient  times,  as  I  said  before, 
the  family  held  great  possessions  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  Mr 
Talbot,  though  nearly  reduced  to  a 
level  with  the  common  cottager,  still 
retained  his  vote  for  the  county,  and 
considered  himself  rightfully  quali¬ 
fied  to  kill  game  on  the  lands  that 
appertained  to  his  forefathers  of  old, 
a  right  that  he  exercised  until  with¬ 
in  a  few  days  of  his  death.  This 
audacious  presumption,  as  Jumbo 
called  it,  was  not  to  be  endured  ;  and 
conceiving  that  my  poor  boy,  when 
of  age,  would  do  the  like,  tread  in 
his  father’s  political  footsteps,  and 
vote  for  the  popular  candidate,  he 
set  about  devising  ways  and  means 
to  crush  him  in  the  bud. 

**  Well  knowing  the  destitute  state 
in  which  I  was  left  at  my  husband’s 
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death,  and  perfectly  aware  that  jus-  deer.  On  the  morrow  I  went  aeain 
tice  was  not  to  be  bad  without  •  mo-  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  au.* 
ney  and  without  price,  he  put  a  dience  of  old  Jumbo,  but  failed 
search-warrant  into  the  hands  of  to  convince  him,  that  breaking  into 
these  very  men  whom  you  chastised,  my  bouse  was  i^amefully  ilkcal 
and  they  executed  it  in  a  manner  and  finding  deer-skins  therein  a 
worthy  of  themselves.  My  house  wicked  conspiracy.”  “  How  dare 
was  forcibly  entered  a  few  minutes  you  presume  to  say  so  in  my  pri*- 
after  Willie  and  I  retired  to  rest,  sence  .?”quoA  the  surly  boor;  “matcli- 
my  drawers  were  rummagetl,  my  less  audacity !  impudent  assertion ! 
chests  and  lockers  broke  open  in  a  The  skins  of  my  deer  were  found  in 
most  unwarrantable  manner,  and  your  possession,  hussy,  and  credita- 
every  thing  turnetl  topsy-turvy.  At  ble  witnesses  have  sworn  to  the  fact, 
length  the  fellow  that  accompa-  Your  lad’s  a  notorious  deer-stalker, 
nied  Abershaw  and  his  colleague  and  so  was  his  father  before  him. 
pulled  a  bundle  of  skins,  previously  But  let  it  pass.  My  son,  the  Oolo- 
secreted  by  one  of  the  gang,  from  nel,  wants  a  few  fellows  to  complete 
beneath  "IVilliam’s  bed,  and  accused  his  regiment,  and  I'll  endeavour  to 
him  of  being  a  deer-stealer.  The  save  Will  from  transportation,  by 
charge  was  so  very  audacious,  and  transferring  him  to  the  ranks.  He 
the  trick  so  abominably  bare-faced,  and  a  few  of  his  impertinent  coinj»a- 
that  I  flew  at  his  throat,  and  cer-  nions  must  amuse  themselves  in 
tainly  would  have  strangled  him,  another  manner,  than  detiling  mv 
but  for  the  never-to-be-forgiven  Lam-  park-walls  with  chalk  and  charcoal, 
bert,  who  withheld  me  in  a  most  But  I  am  detaining  your  ladyship, 
shameful  manner,  whilst  his  base  and  therefore  beg  leave  to  say,  (bow. 
companion  dragged  my  innocent  ing  in  the  most  boorish  manner  inia- 
boy  to  the  door  by  main  force,  put  ginable,)  this  is  ray  house,  and  there 
him  into  a  chay-cart,  with  such  is  the  ^door  of  it.”  His  politeness 
wearables  as  lay  on  the  chair  at  his  being  expended,  the  redoubted  Squire 
bedside,  and  from  that  hour  to  this  Jumbo  witlidrew,  and  left  me  in  the 
I  have  never  seen  his  face.  It  was  lobby. 

near  eleven  o’clock  at  night  before  I  *'1  went  to  Norwich,  but,  alas! 
reached  the  hall  porch,  half-dressed,  my  best  endeavours  were  unavailing, 
and  half-distracted ;  but  the  Squire  Might,  as  usual,  overcame  right,  ami 
was  not  to  be  seen,  and  Willock  the  W’^illie  was  marched  away  without 
steward  rudely  told  me,  that  Wil-  so  much  as  being  permitted  to  re- 
liam  was  fully  committed  to  the  ceive  his  widowed  mothers  bless- 
county  jail,  for  stealing  his  worship’s  ing.’' 

f'  To  he  continued.) 
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A  few  years  ago,  I  called  one  af¬ 
ternoon  on  my  friend  Bradshaw, 
and  found  him,  as  usual,  smoking  . 
his  pipe  of  herb  tobacco :  after  filling 
one  for  myself  with  the  best  Virgi¬ 
nia,  we  sat  for  some  time,  as  smok¬ 
ers  often  do,  puffing  away  in  mute 
and  solemn  silence.  This  was  not 
my  first  visit ; — no,  I  assure  you  I 
had  smoked  a  hundred  pipes  with 
him,  at  almost  as  many  different  . 
times.  I  sat  contemplating  the  se¬ 
renity  of  bis  countenance ;  he  was 
about  sixty-five,  his  hair  was  white, 
and,  according  to  the  little  skill  which 
I  j)osaess  in  physiognomy,  his  fea¬ 
tures  were  strongly  marked  with  the 


beautiful  lines  of  wisdom  and  nrtue. 
He  was  a  sort  of  original,  and  dres- 
ed  differently  from  most 
sons :  like  the  late  President  oH  ’ 
Royal  Society  of  London,  he  alway 
wore  a  light  grey  coat,  waistcoat,  awi 
breeches,  brown  stockings,  am 

hat,  with  the  brinks 
than  what  was  then  estccnied 
able,  though  not  so  broad  ^ 
which  some  persons  dunk  miu  ^ 
lemnity  to  the  head  of  a  Q  . 


lemnity  to  the  head  ot  a  4  . 

He  never  smoked  more  than  o  P 


in  one  day ;  and  he  always  *•' 
the  fumca  from  his  mouth 
with  a  weak,  very  weii 
brandy  and.  water.  B** 
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were  the  most  engaging  of  any  man 
1  ever  met  with  ;  his  temper  was 
mild  and  even  ;  his  friendship  sin¬ 
cere  :  lie  had  a  constant  flow  of  cheer¬ 
ful  spirits,  an  inexhaustible  stock 
of  anecdotes,  an  excellent  knack  at 
telling  a  story,  knew  how  to  time 
it,  often  kept  the  company  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  titter,  and  could,  whenever 
he  pleased,  set  the  whole  assembly 
in  an  obstreperous  roar  of  laugh¬ 
ter.  My  friend  was  also  a  man  of 
the  strictest  integrity  ;  and  his  word, 
>vith  those  who  knew  him,  would 
pass  for  a  hundred  pounds,  sooner 
than  the  bond  of  many  who  were  ten 
times  as  rich  :  peace  to  thy  memory, 
thou  kind-hearted  creature  ! — 

I  shall  nut  look  upon  thy  like  again.'' 

1  was  unconscious  at  the  time  that 
this  w’ould  be  our  last  interview  on 
this  side  the  tomb ;  but  I  was  short¬ 
ly  afterwards  called  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country.  Mr  Bradshaw,  at 
the  time  I  mention,  was  a  farmer, 
and  though  encumbered  with  a  large 
family,  had  saved  a  pretty  handsome 
rompetency.  That  afternoon  he  was 
in  an  excellent  mood,  was  quite  chat¬ 
ty,  and  gave  me  the  history  of  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  which  afforded 
me  a  considerable  fund  of  amusement. 

“  At  the  age  of  twelve  years,” 
said  he,  “  I  was  put  as  apprentice  to 
iny  mother’s  brother,  who  was  a 
tailor  and  stay-maker,  in  a  little  vil¬ 
lage  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
city  of  Lincoln ;  and  there  I  duly 
and  truly  served  my  time,  with  the 
greatest  attention,  sobriety,  and  as¬ 
siduity.  At  nineteen,  I  became  my 
own  master ;  a  giddy  youth,  with¬ 
out  any  money,  and  witnout  the  least 
ox|H;rience,  either  of  the  world  or 
its  wily  transactions.  1 1  is  true,  I 
had  been  once  in  my  life  at  Lincoln, 
and  twice  at  the  rich  Squire's  in  the 
adjoining  village,  along  with  my 
master,  to  assist  in  carrying  some 
work  home ;  at  which  times,  I  well 
fomember  how  greatly  1  admired 
the  frippery  of  the  servants  in  livery, 
fly  means  of  my  uncle's  recommen- 
<lation,  1  imagined  1  could  get  work 
at  our  own  great  city  ;  but  my  equip¬ 
ment  was  poor,  my  clothes  were 
all  of  them  worse  for  wear,  and  had 
not  originally  been  of  the  finest  tex- 
^nre.  I  could  muster  a  rusty  brown 
®®at ;  I  had  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  made 
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from  the  old  covering  of  a  coach-box ; 
my  nankeen  breeches  were  so  tight, 
that  they  pinched  me  sorely,  after 
1  had,  with  great  difficulty,  dragged 
them  on  ;  a  pair  of  dark-blue  stock¬ 
ings,  strong  shoes  blacked  with  oil, 
a  pair  of  red  garters  tied  below  my 
knees,  and  a  little  round  hat,  that 
had  once  cost  fifteenpence,  completed 
my  many-coloured  rustic  costume, 
and  constituted  nearly  the  whole  of 
my  scanty  wardrobe.  In  this  dress 
I  arrived  in  Lincoln  ;  but  soon  found 
that  1  was  the  butt  anti  ridicule  of 
every  one  I  met  with.  “  Look  at  his 
wa;iArc/?.t,'’ said  one;  “  Well  done,  A/wc 
stockinfrs  !**  cried  a  second  ;  one  said 
1  was  a  Jew,  another  declared  1  was 
a  Frenchman  ;  but  at  length  it  was 
concluded  that  I  was  the  Merry  An¬ 
drew  that  was  to  exhibit  with  the 
mountebanks  that  evening;  arrtl  1 
had,  shortly  after  this  discovery,  all 
the  boys  in  the  streets  shouting  and 
hallooing  after  me.  I  was  annoyed, 
and  vexed  nearly  to  distraction ; 
however,  I  made  my  way,  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty,  to  my  father’s 
brother,  who  had  a  house  in  the 
lligh-street ;  at  which  place  I  got  rid 
of  my  tormentors.  As  soon  as  it  was 
dark,  I  ventured  out  again,  to  seek 
for  work,  when  a  fresh  crew  beset 
me :  they  swore  it  was  Billy  Button 
the  tailor,  running  away  from  the 
show-folks, — they  bawled  aloud,  the 
dogs  barked,  and  1  was  terrified ;  how¬ 
ever,  I  arrived  safe  at  Mr  Widdow- 
son's,  the  great  man  in  my  way, 
with  the  letter  from  my  late  master. 
He  eyed  me  from  head  to  foot,  in¬ 
formed  me  I  should  have  work,  gave 
me  a  glass  of  ale,  and  told  me  to 
come  rather  early  in  the  morning ; 
after  which,  1  sought  a  way  back  to 
my  uncle's  by  the  the  most  unfre¬ 
quented  lanes,  and  intricate  alleys  1 
could  meet  witli.  A  month  elapsed, 
and  I  had  saved  eight  shillings ;  and 
as  I  always  went  to  work  at  an  early 
hour,  I  had  the  good  fortune,  one 
morning,  to  find  fifteen  shillings  in 
the  street.  The  sum  now  in  my 
possession  I  looked  upon  as  im¬ 
mense  ;  I  was  rich  ;  I  had  also  seen 
a  little  of  Town  life  ;  my  taste  was 
improved,  and  I  purchaskl  a  second¬ 
hand  frock,  bedizened  with  gold 
lace,  a  very  smart  waistcoat,  and 
a  little  cocked  hat.  1  had  side- 
curls  of  the  size  of  two  black  pud- 
4  B 
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dings,  and  a  queue  as  long  as  a  mental  composition,— why,  it  fe^.] 
hand- whip  ;  in  short,  1  was  a  buck  of  and  clothes,  and  lodges  uiore  than 
the  first  rate — neglected  my  business  three-fourths  of  all  the  men  wo- 
— very  soon  lost  my  employment —  men,  and  children,  that  live  in  what 
and,  not  long  afterwards,  hired  my-  is  called  civilized  society.  It  nou- 
self  as  Cadee  to  the  master  of  a  cara-  rishes  trade,  it  cherishes  the  arts  it 
van  of  wdld  beasts.  There  were  pays  pensions  and  sinecures,  main- 
three  of  us  :  the  master  of  the  con-  tains  large  armies,  builds  ships  of 
cern, — Tim  Jones,  who  showed  the  war,  supports  kings,  makes  heroes  of 
company  in  at  sixpence  a-piece, —  clowns.  In  good  truth,  what  should 
and  myself ;  my  business  consisted  we  do  without  this  admirable  appen. 
in  running  errands,  and  in  catering  dage  to  our  nature,  which  every  one 
for  the  animals.  Tim  was  keeper ;  of  us  continually  practises  ?  But,  let 
he  fed  the  beasts ;  and  our  “  mon-  me  see — oh,  here  she  come.s.  IVell, 
strous  he  Lion,  from  the  plains  of  Peggy,  have  you  found  it  ?”  Yes,” 
Africa/*  had  become  so  gentle  and  said  she;  “here  it  is.**  “1  beg  leave, 
so  fond  of  him,  as  not  only  to  i>er-  Sir,  to  read  you  a  few^  paragraphs 
mit  his  feeder  to  put  his  head  into  and  he  read  as  follows :  “  Mr  Black- 
his  mouth,  but  also  to  allow  him  to  bourn,  my  neighbour,  when  he  was 
take  it  out  again  :  this  was  a  grand  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  mar- 
sight;  it  pleased  the  gaping  multi-  ried  a  young  wife  ;  the  old  furniture 
tude,  and  brought  more  money  to  was  all  sold ;  the  house,  which  was 
our  market.  To  me  the  sight  was  not  his  own,  underwent  a  tliorou{ih 
disgusting  in  the  extreme ;  1  always  repair,  and  all  the  plastered  walls 
trembled  for  the  consequences  that  were  covered  with  pai)er ;  new  fur- 
might  ensue  from  such  fool-hardy  niture  was  bought,  consisting  of  sidc- 
temerity,  and  I  was  not  mistaken  in  boards  and  sofas ;  and  the  lady  gave 
my  expectations.  During  our  stay  large  treats  to  her  friends.  Two 

at  Newark,  the  weather  was  hot;  years  afterwards  all  these  fine  things 

Ca?sar  did  not  like  to  be  teased ;  were  sold  to  pay  the  landlord’s  rent. 
Tim,  as  usual,  put  his  head  into  the  N.  B.  She  is  now  starving  with  two 
Lion’s  mouth ;  1  saw  his  tail  begin  infants,  in  a  sort  of  hovel,  hard  by  ; 
to  wave,  his  eyes  began  to  roll  and  her  husband  is  in  goal,  and  intends 
glisten  ;  in  a  moment,  the  bones  of  taking  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent 
poor  Tim’s  head  began  to  crash, —  Act.  In  the  Autumn  of  1813, 
the  blood  ran  down  in  torrents, —  more  than  fifty  men,  (ten  of  whom 
we  flew  to  his  rescue,  but,  alas  !  life  were  parsons,)  mounted  on  fine  and 
was  extinct ;  the  roaring  of  the  beast  beautiful  horses,  and  following  about 
was  dreadful,  and  he  soon  became  fifty  yelping  hounds,  (which  yelping 
as  ravenous  and  ferocious  as  if  he  they  call  heavenly  music)  spent  a 
ha<l  only  just  been  taken  from  his  whole  day  in  running  to  death  two 
native  wilds.”  poor  foxes ;  after  which,  they  dineii, 

Here  Mr  Bradshaw’ paused. What  all  of  them  got  drunk,  and  sung 
ridiculous  folly  !”  I  exclaimed.  At  libidinous  ditties.  N.  J!’ 

this  my  friend  drew  himself  up  in  by  hunters  themselves,  called  s}>o  • 
his  elbow  chair,  **  Folly  !  did  you  Last  winter,  the  inhabitants  o 

say  }  Did  I  not,  Mr - ,  hear  you  B - were  rejoicing  on  account  o 

say  folly  ?”  1  assented.  “  Then,  victory  obtain^  by  our  army  over  ^ 
Peggy,  my  love,  be  so  good  as  to  look  French ;  ten  thousand  j 

in  the  left  pigeon-hole,  in  the  secre-  were  slain  on  the  field  of^ttie, 
tary  under  my  book-case,  and  bring  almost  as  many  Englishmen . 
me  my  ‘  Essay  on  Folly.*  *’  His  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
wife  went  out  immediately  to  fetch  churd),  to  thank  God  for  sue  g 
it.  “  Do  not,  my  dear  Sir,”  he  con-  rious  success— dined  ^ 

tinued,  “  exclaim  too  much  against  the  Town-hall — got  drun 
folly  ;  you  must,  I  am  sure,  be  well  pure  loyalty— gave  toasts  w 
aware,  that  there  is  no  species  of  it  times  nine  cheers  and,  a 
that  is  of  such  rare  occurrence  as  to  late  hour,  were  most  of 
make  any  one  wonder  that  it  exists ;  home,  because  they 
besides,  it  is  one  of  the of  all  of  walking.  N.  B.  This 
the  ingredients  which  enter  into  our  is  called  ‘  a  corporaBon 
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and  tlie  greater  part  of  the  compa- 
i  ny  were  acting  vui^istrate.s,  liut  I 

!  have  read  enough,”  said  he,  “  for 
I  among  either  tiie  public  or  private 
I  actions  of  men,  what  is  there  but 

[  folly  to  record  !”  He  resumed  the 

story  of  his  adventures. 

“  1  was  now  heartily  tired  of  at¬ 
tending  wild  beasts,  and  begged  to 
be  iimnediately  set  at  liberty  from 
njy  engagement.  To  this  proposal  my 
employer  did  not  urge  any  objection; 
but  when  1  demanded  the  money 
that  was  then  due  to  me,  it  was  ano¬ 
ther  matter :  he  would  not  pay  me  ; 
so  I  went  and  enlisted  for  a  soldier, 
to  prevent  myself  from  perishing 
of  hunger.  I  soon  discovered  that 
1  had  not  greatly  mended  my  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  people  will  sometimes 
praise  a  soldier  for  his  bravery,  but 
if  he  be  only  a  private,  no  respect¬ 
able  person  wishes  to  be  much  in 
his  company.  Long  marches,  also,  1 
found  to  be  excessively  fatiguing ; 
and  often,  after  having  walked  ui>- 
wards  of  twenty  miles,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  when  I  was  cold,  wet,  and  weary, 

1  have  been  ordered  from  my  seat 
near  the  kitchen  fire  of  a  paltry  ale¬ 
house,  by  a  fat  landlady,  to  make 
room  for  a  dirty  cobbler,  or  a  drunk¬ 
en  fishwoman.  While  our  regiment 
lay  at  Portsmouth,  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Jack  Martin,  a  cor¬ 
poral  belonging  to  another  corps. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  a  grocer  at 
Kdmonton,  near  London ;  but  ha¬ 
ving  married  contrary  to  the  will  of 
liis  father,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
enter  the  army,  to  prevent  himself 
and  his  wife  from  famishing.  Poor 
•lack !  he  was  a  fine  fellow ;  he  would 
often  laugh,  and  observe,  '  1  am 
;  promotion  has  taken  me  by 
die  hand ;  I  am  on  the  road  to  pre¬ 
ferment,  and  who  can  tell  how  soon 
1  may  be  made  a  General?*  My  first 
campaign  was  in  Flanders :  Jack 
I  and  his  wife  had  embarked  about  a 
I  month  before  us,  and  they  were  or- 
I  uered  to  a  different  wing  of  the  pand 
army.  Mrs  Martin  was  a  lovely 
creature ;  very  young,  very  amiable, 
jnd  as  virtuous  as  sue  was  beauti- 
,  ‘  Alas !’  said  I,  *  charming  as 

r  i  Jhou  art,  thy  lot  is  fallen  in  a  strange 
[  j  land,  and  nothing  but  hardships  can 
y  encompass  thee  around ;  may  Pro- 
n  vidence  protect  thee !'  But  tne  die 
[  j  'vas  cast ;  the  demon  of  Discord  was 
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gone  forth  ;  she  was  destined  to  suf¬ 
fer  ;  Misery  already  held  her  in  his 
grasp — poor  Nancy  INIartin!” — (and 
here  his  voice  began  to  falter.) 

“  M’^ell,”  continued  he,  we  were 
landed,  and  after  three  days’  hanl 
marching,  we  fell  in  with  the  army, 
and  1  was  immediately  ordered  upon 
guard.  1  was  fatigued  almost  to 
(leath  ;  the  enemy  w'ere  in  sight ;  1 
had  never  before  seen  an  hostile  ar¬ 
my  ;  1  was  frightened.  My  orders 
were,  that  1  should  walk  backwards 
and  forwards  a  space  of  about  thirty 
yards.  As  1  went,  1  had  the  French 
before  me ;  as  1  returned,  I  looked 
over  my  shoulder,  to  see  if  they  were 
not  pouncing  upon  us.  The  rain 
ix)ured  down  in  torrents ;  my  clothes 
were  completely  soaked ;  my  shoes 
were  full  of  blood ;  in  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  my  an^ish,  1  cursed  the  very 
day  on  whicli  1  was  Imrn.  Every 
trouble,  however,  has  its  end ;  my 
sufferings  at  length  terminated — my 
hour  of  watching  expired.  1  then 
took  a  draught  of  brandy  from  my 
canteen,  made  the  ground  my  bed, 
my  knapsack  my  pillow,  laid  me 
down  in  the  rain,  and  slept  more 
than  six  hours,  and,  what  was  very 
wonderful,  I  did  not  take  the  least 
cold.  All  the  evils  of  life,  thought 
I,  do  not  attack  us  at  the  same  time. 
In  a  few  days,  an  engagement  took 
place  :  at  first  men  tremble,  but,  af¬ 
ter  a  few  rounds,  fighting  is  nearly 
the  same  as  any  other  business.  It 
is  a  horrid  practice,  however,  and  the 
Maker  of  the  universe  only  knows 
when  men  will  be  wise,  and  wars 
will  cease. 

**  I  had  been  about  six  months  with 
the  army,  and  had  almost  become  sea¬ 
soned  to  its  follies  and  its  hardships. 
One  day  a  party  of  us  had  got  into  a 
barn,  and  w'e  were  very  merry,  and 
very  noisy,  squabbling  about  who 
should  have  roast-meat,  and  who 
should  have  boiled,  when  a  troop  of 
French  cavalry  came  galloping  down 
upon  us,  and  spoiled  our  dinner.  We 
were  certain  that  every  one  of  us 
would  be  taken  prisoners ;  but,  con¬ 
trary  to  our  expectations,  a  party  of 
Russians,  who  lay  basking  on  the 
sunny  side  of  a  wall,  starte<l  up,  and 
fired  among  them ;  upon  which  they 
all  scampered  back  again,  at  least  as 
fast  as  they  advanced.  Not  long 
after,  I  walked  out  to  reconnoitre 
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a  little,  to  see  if  all  was  safe,  and  the 
course  entirely  clear ;  when  1  per¬ 
ceived  a  poor,  way-worn,  dejected 
W'oman,  at  a  short  distance,  slowly 
advancing  with  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
It  was  Mrs  Martin  ;  weak  and  feeble, 
tottering  along  with  her  burden,  her 
first-born  son,  an  infant  only  eight 
days  old !  I  took  it  from  her,  and 
leaning  on  my  arm,  she  arrived  safe 
in  the  barn,  where  1  soon  made  her 
the  softest  couch  that  straw  w’ould 
furnish,  and  fed  her  with  the  most 
nourishing  and  the  choicest  food  I 
could  any  how  procure.  Looking 
tenderly  in  my  face,  while  grief  near¬ 
ly  choaked  her  utterance,  *  My  dear 
husband,*  said  she,  ‘  has  fallen  ; 
he  was  wounded  in  the  breast,  and 
lay  all  night  in  the  cold :  in  the 
morning  1  sought  him,  and  found 
him,  almost  lifeless,  among  the  dead 
and  the  dying.  1  had  him  conveyed 
to  our  tent,  where  he  lingered  nearly 
four  days,  in  the  most  excruciating 
torments ;  and  still  I  hoped  he 
w'ould  recover,  because  I  so  ardent¬ 
ly  wished  it.  Oh!  how  I  wept, 
and  mourned,  and  prayed  for  his 
restoration  !  but  the  Destroyer  had 
got  him  in  his  |K)wer.  He  was  never 
once  able  to  speak  to  me  ;  a  little 
time  before  be  died,  however,  he  had 
a  short  respite  from  pain,  and  be- 
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came  sensible ;  the  tears  ran  down 
his  palid  cheeks,  and  he  gazed  on 
me  with  unutterable  grief.  1  pressed 
his  cold  hand  to  my  lips,  and  kissed 
his  dewy  forehead ;  he  laboured  to 
speak,  but  his  enfeebled  frame  was 
too  weak  ;  he  sighed  gently,  and 
gave  me  one  of  those  heavenly  looks, 
such  as  beam  from  the  eyes  of  pity¬ 
ing  angels,—!  turned,  but  his  pure 
spirit  had  fled  to  the  realms  above. 
Two  hours  afterwards,  iny  little  or¬ 
phan  was  born  ;  and  1  am  now  re¬ 
turning,  and  shall  wander  hoinc- 
■wards,  by  short  stages ;  but  1  am 
very  faint,  and  very  weak.  She 
was  by  this  time  completely  exhaust¬ 
ed  ;  she  looked  mournfully  at  her 
hahcy  hugge<l  it  to  her  bosom,  kissid 
it,  and — fell  asleep.  ‘  Y'esl’  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  but  thy  wanderings  are 
at  an  end  ;  thou  hast  arrived  at  thy 
last  stage,  save  one.*  I  gave  the 
sweet  infant  to  one  of  our  women ; 
and  then,  sitting  down,  I  watched 
over  my  patient  the  whole  night. 
But  the  stream  of  life  moved  slug¬ 
gishly  onward, — human  aid  was  of 
no  avail, — Heaven  claimed  her  for 
its  own, — and  in  the  morning  she 
expired  !**  At  this  instant  w'e  were 
informed  that  the  tea  would  be  cold, 
and  here  our  narrator  finished  his 
story. 
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The  anchor  heaves,  and  round  the  vessel  swings. 
And  o*er  the  waters  soar  her  snowy  wings  ; 

And,  with  the  hollow  wind  and  dashing  sea. 

The  sailors*  shouts  wake  in  wild  hannony, 

And  the  sad  chorus  from  the  shore  to  swell; 
Half-heard,  half-lost,  the  long  and  last  farewell ; 
Fade  o*er  the  waters  wide,  the  darkening  strand. 
The  snowy  kerchief,  and  the  waving  hand  ; 

Sets  in  the  sea  the  scene  of  youthful  years. 

And  the  far-gazing  eye  grows  thick  with  tears ; — 
But  o*er  the  purple  peaks  that  rise  so  high, 

YVhere  the  blue  mountains  mingle  with  the  sky. 
Ere  yet  he  pass  the  portals  of  the  day. 

The  setting  sun  sheds  out  a  parting  ray — 

Pours  forth  a  stream  of  radiance  from  the  West, 
And  crowns  with  glory  each  far  mountain  crest, 
MTiere,  with  such  blush  as  on  consumption  glows. 
The  dying  day  looks  loveliest  at  its  close  ! 

And  they  who  drift  before  the  winds  of  heav'n, 

A  pampered  tyrant  from  their  homes  hath  driv  n  ; 
Mock'd  at  true  hearts,  that  with  the  broken  tie 
Love  twin'd  around  them,  now  must  droop  and  die ; 
Unmov’d,  could  list  the  long  adieu,  and  see 
'J'he  lingering  clasp  of  parting  agony — 
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Deny  the  last  poor  boon  the  aged  crave, 

To  lay  them  down,  and  share  their  father's  grave  ! 

Oh  !  when  the  harvest-home  had  come  to  cheer 
The  long  and  finish'd  labours  of  the  year, 

'Twas  sweet  to  view  them  round  the  blazing  pile, 

^Tith  song  and  tale  the  lengthening  nights  beguile  : — 

The  ghostly  legend,  and  the  w'ell  -feign'd  fear, 

AVlth  which  the  maiden  to  her  love  drew  near — 

'fhe  tell-tale  blush  that  broke  the  heart’s  disguise — 

'I'he  sweet  though  wordless  language  of  the  eyes — 

These,  these  are  fled  ;  but  of  the  vales  and  woods. 

Their  recollections  haunt  the  solitudes — 

U[K)n  the  pilgrim’s  pensive  musings  break. 

Cloud  the  lone  hill,  and  sparkle  on  the  lake, 

Dim  in  the  dell,  and  whisper  through  the  trees, 

Moan  on  the  shore,  and  murmur  in  the  breeze. 

At  the  pale  hour  when  Eve  her  dew  distils. 

And  sighs  and  saddens  over  all  the  hills ; 

For  cold  the  hearths,  and  quench’d  the  cheerful  blaze. 

That  gladden'd  oft  the  pale  night- wanderer’s  gaze  ; 

Where  mirth  and  music  met  at  evening’s  fall. 

The  raven’s  night- wing  hovers  like  a  pall : 

AVhat  though,  with  opening  blossoms  of  the  year. 

The  lark  shall  sing  where  none  is  left  to  hear  ? 

'File  voice  of  gladness  hath  a  fearful  sound, 

AV’here  all  is  dead  and  desolate  around  ! 

Oh  !  why  hath  Nature  knit,  with  strongest  band. 

The  heart  so  closely  to  each  mountain  land. 

Yet  made  that  bond  in  vain,  made  deserts  spread. 

And  barren  fields  that  yield  not  daily  bread  ? 

For  this  the  Exile,  on  a  foreign  shore, 

AV’eeps  for  his  Albyn’s  glens  and  mountains  hoar. 

Till  Slumber  wafts  him  to  her  woods  and  streams. 

To  chase  the  dun-deer  in  his  nightly  dreams. 

Lo,  through  the  twilight  of  primeval  woods. 

In  that  far  world  that  blooms  beyond  the  floods. 

Fast  by  the  solitary  shore  is  seen 

Flach  little  cottage,  and  its  opening  green  ; 

Cast  on  its  strand,  like  weeds  from  ocean’s  foam. 

There  have  the  Exiles  found  a  foreign  home, 

AVhose  solitude  of  silent  ages  hears 
The  song  of  other  lands  and  other  years ; 

Awakening  Memory’s  cherish’d  woe,  that  brings 
The  best,  the  softest  balm  to  its  own  strings  ; 

'Fhere  glooms  no  saddening  remnant  of  decay, 

Hut  all  things  wear  the  hue  of  yesterday  ; 

No  tower  moss-mantled,  from  whose  hoary  height. 

Moans  to  the  moon  the  hermit  of  the  night ; 

But  the  far  whoop  of  Indian  wakes  the  wild. 

The  desert  bred,  the  forest’s  free-born  child. 

And  yet,  Colombia,  dearer  far  than  thou. 

Though  many  a  greenwood  garland  wreaths  thy  brow. 

Though  Chimborazo,  mountain  monarch,  rise 
The  giant  hermit  of  the  desert  skies, 

^Vhere  the  pale  western  planet  soars  to  gem 
His  lone  and  everlasting  diadem. 

And  to  the  heav’n’s  artillery  peal’d  on  high, 

'Fhe  Andes’  central  thunders  roar  reply  ; — 
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Than  Nature's  scenes  alone,  howe'er  so  vast. 

To  me  the  regions  breathing  of  the  past — 

A  column  in  its  desert  dwelling-place, 

A  lorn  ihemorial  of  the  human  race — 

A  lonely  barrow  on  the  Trojan  plain, 

'Where  grey  Tradition  holds  his  twilight  reign — 

What  breathes  a  moral,  and  what  hints  a  tale. 

Than  all  the  charms  of  mountain,  wood,  and  vale. 
Time  steals  with  silent  step  o'er  earth  and  sea, 

The  dial  shade  points  to  eternity ! 

Soon  childhood's  dreams  give  place  to  those  of  youth, 
As  fair,  as  fleeting,  and  as  far  from  truth ; 

The  infant's  prattle  in  that  distant  land, 

AV^hich  but  a  mother’s  ear  can  understand. 

Is  changed  to  love's  warm,  romantic  strain. 

To  all,  save  fond  believing  maid,  as  vain. 

Oh  !  by  the  babbling  brook  and  willow'd  wave. 

The  whispering  forest  and  the  ocean  cave — 

The  sweet  and  immemorial  haunts  of  love — 

Oft  would  young  Helen  and  her  Norman  rove. 

At  twilight  pale,  or  noon- day's  blazing  reign, 

AVhen  the  last  lingering  sliade  had  fi^  the  plain. 

And,  like  the  earliest  of  the  human  race. 

Their  hearts  were  wedded  in  the  wilderness  ! 

But  all  that’s  fair  must  fade,  and  thus  the  heart 
Meets  with  its  kindred  bosom,  but  to  part ; 

Upon  his  father's  friend  had  Fortune  smil’d. 

Who  nam'd  young  Norman  his  adopted  child. 

And  call’d  him  to  his  long-lost  native  home, 

"Whose  memory  hover’d  far  o'er  ocean's  foam  ; 

Upon  whose  strand  the  lovely  lovers  stood. 

As  Eve  wax’d  wan  o’er  forest  and  o'er  flood ; 

Cold,  dark,  and  dreary,  leaving  earth  and  sea — 

A  scene  with  parting  hearts  in  sympathy. 

There  gazing  on  him,  till  her  sott  eyes  grew 
Like  twilight's  dark'ning  skies  with  all  their  dew, 

She  droop'd  as  faintly  fair,  as  is  the  ray 
Of  second  bow  in  nature's  weeping  day  ; 

While  from  her  bosom  broken  accents  flow. 

In  all  the  agony  of  wordless  woe ; 

Like  the  low  murmurs  of  a  troubled  dream. 

Or  night- winds  sobbing  o'er  a  willow'd  stream. 

Words  he  essay'd,  to' soothe,  if  not  to  cheer. 

To  calm  her  sorrows,  and  allay  her  fear ; 

They  breath'd  of  peace,  return,  and  future  joy. 
Unshaken  love,  and  all  that  wealth  could  buy. 

'Tis  thus  the  dreamer  Hope  will  whisper  still 
Her  promis'd  good,  tlie  balm  to  present  ill ; 

And  e'en  when  all  is  o'er,  her  eye  will  turn 
To  glowing  scenes,  from  ashes  of  the  urn ! 

But  lost  on  Helen  was  that  Siren  strain, 

A  wildering  mist  came  darkling  o'er  her  brain ; 

Upon  a  he^less  ear  his  accents  fell —  „ 

An  ear  which  heard  not  that  dread  word  **  farewell  j 
That  sound,  which  haunts  the  heart  like  funeral  chinic, 
And  peals  its  dirge-note  over  space  and  time ! 

He's  gone — and  she  awakes  as  desolate 
As  some  poor  desert  bird  without  its  mate  ; 

Lone  as  o'er  night-seas  pales  the  beacon  light, 

Or  some  far  rock,  an  ocean  anchorite> 
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That  stand  forlorn  amidst  the  blue  abyss, 

Tiike  Sorrow’s  statue,  mute  and  motionless  ! 

Oh  !  deepest  desolation  of  the  heart, 

A\"hen  from  its  earliest  idol  doom’d  to  part ! 

'I'he  song  of  sadness  from  the  midnight  grove, 

’fhe  nightingale’s  lone  lay  of  hapless  love ; 

The  death-note  of  the  swan,  the  sighing  gale 
That  from  the  harpstring  wakes  its  wildest  wail ; 
These  the  sad  tone  of  feeling  faintly  show 
That  sweep  the  heart-chords  in  such  hour  of  woe  ! 

How  sweet  return  to  scenes  of  boyhoo<l  seems 
Those  hallow’d  haunts  of  Love’s  rqmantic  dreams  ! 
The  wood,  the  wild,  the  lake,  the  hill  of  storms, 
llreak  on  the  view  with  all  the  fairy  forms 
And  feelings  with  which  Fancy’s  glowing  moods 
Then  peopled  early  scenes  and  solitudes. 

Such  Helen’s  footsteps  trace  at  twilight  dim, 

Where  the  low  murmuring  waters  speak  of  him 
That’s  far  away ;  the  forest’s  rustling  leaves 
AVhisper  of  him  for  whom  her  spirit  grieves ; 

And  every  sight,  and  sound,  and  airy  sigh. 

Thrill  gently  o’er  some  chord  of  memory ! 

Thus  melancholy  tinged  her  youthful  years. 

And  woo’d  her  spirit  to  the  feast  of  tears ; 

'J’hat  pensive  mourner  makes  her  presence  known 
Hy  absent  moods,  and  musings  all  alone. 

She  comes — she  comes  with  visionary  train 
Of  faded  hopes,  and  recollections  vain. 

And  a  sweet  sadness,  soothing,  while  it  wears 
The  heart  away  with  slow,  consuming  cares  ; 

And  yet  her  whispers  seem  to  breathe  of  peace. 

Her  woes  are  such  we  would  not  they  should  cease  ; 
A  lone  enthusiast  of  the  sounding  shore, 

A  guest  of  nodding  halls,  and  mansions  hoar, 

Wh  ose  dead  walls  sadden  to  the  tempest’s  tone. 

And  sullen  echoes  wake  with  dreamy  moan ; 

A  wanderer  of  the  dim  and  wizard  dell, 

^Vhere  Superstition  grey  hath  cast  her  spell. 

A  silent  muser  of  the  Gothic  aisle. 

Where  but  some  setting  sun-beam  sheds  a  smile. 
And,  as  in  mockery,  'mid  surrounding  gloom. 

Plays  o’er  the  dead,  and  dances  on  the  tomb  ! 

The  bane  of  early  hearts,  and  souls  refin’d,  ^ 

With  pale  Consumption  following  close  behind  ; 

Or  with  wild  tresses,  and  a  glaring  eye. 

Her  spectre  comrade  grim  Insanity. 

The  rose  upon  her  check  had  changed  its  hue. 

And  day  by  day  more  like  the  lily  grew. 

When  the  glad  tidings  came  in  time  to  save 
This  desert  blossom  from  an  early  grave. 

That  Norman  (heir  to  wealth)  was  on  the  main, 

’Fo  meet  his  Helen,  ne’er  to  part  i^n. 

Welcome  as  rainbow  to  the  troubled  air, 
la  the  sweet  hope  that  dawns  from  out  despair ;  . 
Hear  as  the  dream  that  o’er  the  wild- wave  s  roar 
Wafts  the  poor  exile  to  his  home  once  more  ! 

It  is  his  natal  day:  with  evening’s  fall, 

The  guests  assemble  in  her  father’s  hall ; 

Oh!  ne’er  by  her  tbat  day  unhonour’d  past, 

And  shall  not  this  be  happier  than  the  fast  ? 
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List !  through  the  woods  the  rising  breezes  sing, _ 

List !  to  the  rushing  of  the  whirlwind’s  wing ; 

But  urge  the  dance,  let  mirth  and  music  rise 
To  drown  the  night-howl  of  the  troubled  skies. 

Yet  ’tis  a  fearful  hour  ;  the  forest  groans, 

And  on  the  rustling  shore  the  ocean  moans. 

Hark  !  in  the  pause  of  music  comes  a  knell, 

Was  it  the  thunderclap  that  broke  the  spell 
Of  pleasure  in  each  heart?  Again,  again 
It  peals — a  fearful  signal  from  the  main  ! 

They  rush  towards  the  shore,  each  anxious  gaze 
Is  blasted  by  the  cannon's  blood-red  blaze; 

The  flame  and  thunder  speed  their  fearful  flight 
Far  o’er  the  solitudes  of  sea  and  night ; 

Bursts  the  wild  roar  upon  the  ear  of  sleep. 

Tolls  a  last  peal,  that  dead-bell  of  the  deep ! 

And  all  is  dark  again,  and  deeply  hush’d. 

Save  storm  and  sea  that  in  wild  concert  rush’d  ! 

They  stray’d  along  the  beach,  where  o’er  the  surge 
The  tempest  sung  its  melancholy  dirge ; 

There,  with  the  dawn,  young  Helen  sees  a  form, 

A  lone  and  lifeless  relic  of  the  storm ; 

And  gazing  on  the  lost  one  as  he  lay. 

With  one  wild  shriek  her  reason  pass’d  away  ! 

And  fast  as  shrinks  a  black  and  burning  scroll. 

Hath  memory  ebbed  to  darkness  from  her  soul ! 

On  moonless  nights,  upon  the  rocky  steep. 

Oft  would  her  Wacon  blaze  above  the  deep ; 

(Still  of  her  lover’s  bark  her  waking  dreams) 

There  would  she  sit  and  watch  its  dying  gleams, 
And  sigh  the  night  away,  and  sing  some  lay 
Of  hapless  love,  until  the  dawn  of  day ; 

Then  gazing  o’er  the  waters,  wild  and  pale, 

"Would  weep  to  see  no  solitary  sail ! 

And  then  the  envious  winds  and  waves  would  chide, 
That  thus  delight  true  lovers  to  divide ; 

Then  call  upon  his  name,  and  list’ning,  sigh. 

As  Echo  mock’d  her  with  its  vain  reply  1 

Is  there  a  balm  the  broken  heart  to  heal. 

To  lull  the  pangs  that  wounded  spirits  feel  ? 

Yes,  the  night  cometh,  and  the  narrow  bed. 

The  heart  that  throbs  not,  and  the  unaching  head . 
Oh  !  when  the  sun  of  joy  is  set,  and  all 
Surrounding  nature  seems  a  funeral  pall — 

M'hen  the  dim  stars  like  fading  fires  appear. 

Pale,  darkling  wanderers  making  night  more  drear 
When  mirth  seems  madness,  and, sweet  musics  voice 
The  mournful  echo  of  departed  joys. 

Who  would  not  welcome  calm,  unbroken  sleep, 

And  hail  the  couch  where  none  e’er  woke  to  weep 
And  rest,  like  them,  above  the  wandering  wave. 

The  lov’d  in  life,  unsever’d  in  the  grave  ? 

J,  i\l» 
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The  French  invasion  of  Spain  we  iniquitous  consultationswoulil  so  soon 
liave  just  seen  crowned  with  success,  break  forth  into  overt  acts  of  treason 
and  i'reeiloin  is  thus  driven  from  against  liberty  and  the  improvement 
Its  last  stronghold  on  the  continent,  of  the  si^cies.  They  have  now,  how- 
As  luankind  advance  in  knowledge,  ever,  developed  their  designs.  We 
iliey  naturally  become  impatient  of  now  see  all  the  ruling  iwtentates  of 
those  fetters  in  which  they  for-  Euroin,*  confederated  in  one  unholy 
inerly  suflered  themselves  to  be  league,  to  crush  improvement  all  over 
)iatieutly  bound  ;  and,  in  different  the  earth,  to  extinguish  every  ves- 
jiaits  of  Europe,  we  have  accord-  tigo  of  popular  rights,  and  to  degrade 
iiiijly  seen  this  natural  impatience  of  the  people  to  the  level  of  slaves,  hav- 
o])}>rcssion  breaking  out  into  open  ing  a  claim  to  nothing,  but  owing 
nsistance.  In  Naples,  through  the  all  that  they  possess,  to  the  pure 
aid  of  the  troops,  and  the  concur-  benignity  and  favour  of  their  Sovc- 
n  nee  of  the  people*,  the  ancient  yoke  reigns — the  latter,  in  short,  to  be 
was  broken,  and  a  new  government  every  thing,  and  the  people  no- 
istablished,  free  in  its  principles,  thing.  All  the  rulers  of  the  world  are 
Searcely,  however,  had  it  raised  its  thus  arrayed  on  the  side  of  dark- 
luad,  when  it  provoketl  the  jealousy  ness  and  ignorance.  They  arc  the 
of  the  few  who  still  wished  to  tyran-  sworn  enemies  of  all  political  im- 
iiize  over  the  many ;  and  the  fair  provement,  not  merely  within  their 
j»n)mise  of  freedom,  whfeh  broke  own  territories,  but  in  foreign  and 
out  for  a  moment  in  Italy,  was  nip-  independent  states.  Henceforth  they 
|>ed  in  the  bud  by  an  irruption  of  declare,  that  no  state  shall  advance 
Austrian  troops.  The  spirit  of  li-  one  step  in  the  career  of  improvc- 
herty  had,  however,  spread  among  ment,  without  their  previous  con- 
;  otlicr  nations ;  and  in  Portugal  and  sent.  The  continental  rulers  of  Aus- 
I  Spain,  formerly  considered  tlie  head-  tria  and  Russia,  backed  by  their  nu- 
!  (piarters  of  despotism,  a  revolution  merous  armies,  are  to  be  the  exposi- 
l>cgan,  aided  by  the  troops,  which  tors  of  our  civil  rights.  Before  at- 
gave  a  free  constitution  to  those  tempting  any  internal  reform,  we 
liitlierto  oppressed  countries.  The  must  first  consult  them  whether  the 
friends  of  freedom,  and  of  human  scheme  is  to  their  liking,  or  whether 
improvement,  every  where  rejoiced  at  there  may  not  be  too  gjr^at  an  infu- 
diese,  as  they  conceived,  auspicious  sion  of  the  popular  principle  in  the 
i  vcnts ;  they  saw  the  yoke  of  tyranny  dose  which  we  are  about  to  adminis- 
and  superstition  broken ;  they  saw  ter  to  the  dislemjiered  state.  The 
a  revolution  accomplished,  without  courts  of  Petersburgh  and  Vienna 
violence  or  bloodshed,  which  gave  are  to  be  resorted  to  for  lessons  in 
irecdom  to  two  important  states  in  the  science  of  Government.  Ihebar- 
tlie  European  system  ;  and  these  barians  of  Russia  are,  forsooth,  to  in- 
‘'vents  were  considered  as  the  pre-  troduce  improvements  into  Europe, 
hide  to  the  general  diffusion  of  poli-  Russia  is  to  become  a  school  of  ci- 
tical  improvement  all  over  Europe.  vil  policy-—her  troops  are  to  be  teach- 
I  hese  fair  prospects  are  now,  for  ers  of  political  wistfom.  J  he  courts 
a  time,  overcast.  For  a  long  time  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  those  seats 
^J>ain  was  allowed  to  perfect  quietly  of  despotism,  are  to  be  a  sort  of  refri- 
"  hat  she  had  so  prosperously  begun,  gerating  cylinders,  in  passing  through 
'file  Holy  Alliance,  indeed,  fulmi-  which,  the  over-heated  theories  of 
Hated  their  censures  against  her  pro-  modern  reformers  are  to  be  cool^ 
^ceilings,  which  they  said  threatened  down  to  the  proper  temperament,  in 
"ith  danger  all  legitimate  govern-  order  to  calm  the  well-grounded  fears 
inents.  But  mankind  could  scarcely  of  soverei^s,  lest  the  light  of  know- 
believe  that  they  would  act  on  their  ledge  or  freedom  should  ever  reach 
^  declarations,  or  that  their  dark  and  their  happily-benighted  subjects.  VVe 

*  In  a  subMquent  artidc' on  Camuicosa’i  “  Memoirs,"  tlic  writer  Reems  to  entc^in  Htrongdoul^, 

,  'nyther  the  NeaiioliUu  revolution  wm  rcaUy  eflected  with  the  “  concurn^*  of  the  people.  ITie 
j  of  conrsc  does  not  consider  hiimelf  reMponsible  for  every  slight  divenity  of  ofnnion  which  a  ini- 

I  iTitic  inay  detect  in  the  proiluctions  of  the  different  indivuluai*  who  contribute  to  thw  lournal. 
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are  now  arrived  at  a  new  era,  where 
the  most  barbarous  powers,  in  place 
of  copying  from  the  more  civilized, 
league  together  for  the  destruction  of 
all  improvement,  lest  their  own  sub¬ 
jects  should  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
light  which  is  shining  around  them. 
Wc  must  not  move  one  inch  forward, 
it  seems,  lest  the  dangerous  exam¬ 
ple  of  freedom  should  indirectly  put 
in  peril  the  valuable  institutions  of 
despotism  and  ignorance.  In  this 
case,  then,  if  no  nation  is  to  improve 
its  constitution,  lest  the  more  imper¬ 
fect  constitutions  of  its  neighbours 
should  be  endangered,  the  march  of 
improvement  is  stopt,  and  the  ru¬ 
dest  and  most  despotic  government 
becomes  the  standard  for  all  others. 
And  this  is  the  truly  lamentable  pass 
to  w  hich  matters  are  now  brought, 
by  the  late  success  of  the  Holy  Alli¬ 
ance  in  the  conquest  of  Spain.  The 
fhiropean  powers,  hitherto  engaged 
in  a  generous  rivalship  in  arts  and  po¬ 
licy,  must  now  beware  of  advancing 
too  fast,  lest  they  should  provoke  the 
imitation  of  their  barbarous  neigh¬ 
bours,  whom  they  must  in  no  case 
leave  behind  them.  They  are  thus  in 
the  situation  of  a  convoy  at  sea — all 
retarded  by  the  dullest  sailer.  No 
one  must  outstrip  the  other,  under 
pain  of  being  brought  back  to  his 
original  position,  by  threats  of  war. 

Such,  then,  is  the  present  political 
state  of  Europe.  In  former  times, 
war  proceeded  upon  the  plain  prin¬ 
ciple  of  national  aggrandizement ; 
nations  went  to  war  for  additional 
territories ;  they  often  quarrelled 
about  colonies ;  and  the  most  wretch¬ 
ed,  barren,  and  uninhabitable  spot 
was  sufficient  to  set  all  Europe  in  a 
flame.  Their  views  are  now  totally 
changed.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
great  war  against  Napoleon,  they 
seemed  perfectly  united  in  all  those 
mints  which  formerly  caused  strife. 
The  world  was  divided  among  the 
different  ]K)wers  who  rule  it,  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction,  apparently,  and 
no  one  has  sought  to  grasp  at  the 
territory  of  another.  Long  habit  has 
K'conciled  them  to  each  other's  ex¬ 
istence,  and  has  at  length  softened 
down  that  habitual  and  rooted  dis¬ 
trust  of  each  other,  which  used  to  be 
inculcated  as  a  standing  maxim  of  po¬ 
licy.  *1  he  war  of  which  we  have  just 
witnessed  the  unfortunate  conclu- 


0/  Europe. 

sion,  did  not  originate  in  any  differen¬ 
ces  of  this  nature.  It  was  a  war,  not 
to  take  territory,  but  to  put  down 
opinions,  on  the  avowed  principle  of 
danger  from  their  propagation.  It 
was,  in  short,  an  attempt  to  over¬ 
power  opinion  and  human  reason  by 
force  of  arms,  which,  for  the  present, 
has  succeeded.  There  was  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  convince  the  Spaniards  bv 
argument.  The  French,  who  were 
the  tools,  in  this  case,  of  the  Holy  Al¬ 
liance,  (for  the  late  invasion  of  Spain 
is  merely  a  branch  of  the  general 
conspiracy  among  the  continental  so¬ 
vereigns  against  liberty,)  did  not  at- 
tempt  to  reason  with  the  Spaniards. 
But  their  language,  to  which  tlieir 
conduct  corresponded,  was,  “  If  you 
adopt  those  opinions  which  we  dis¬ 
like, — if  you  advance  one  iota  beyond 
us,  in  your  improvements,  we  will 
cut  your  throats.”  It  is  by  pure 
menace  that  the  Spaniards  have 
been  assailed ;  and  all  those  who 
now  stir  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe,  will  have 
the  same  perils  to  encounter. 

The  political  state  of  Europ  then 
presents,  at  present,  the  singular 
spectacle  of  arms  arrayed  against 
opinions.  On  one  side,  we  have  hu¬ 
man  reason,  flying  abroad  by  the 
aid  of  the  press,  chasing  away  the 
darkness,  and  scattering  the  seed 
which  is  to  ripen  into  the  harvest  of 
future  improvement.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  force  opposing  her 
progress,  and  threatening  her  with 
destruction ;  and  this  appears,  at  ni^t 
view,  to  be  a  very  unequal  roaten, 
more  especially  when  we  see  tnai 
the  first  advantages  have  l^n  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  side  of  force.  I  et  t  o 
whole  history  of  the  world  pro'^^ 
the  reverse  of  this.  Opinions,  wnere- 
ever  they  have  first  spread, 
ways  been  opposed  by  arin^  J 
have  never  been  checked, 
ever;  they  have  always  made 
way  against  opposition; 
progress  of  improvement, 

irst  began  that 

)een  arrested,  by  all  the 
lave  been  waged  against  it- 
always  advanced  slowly  an 
tibly,  undermining  the  mos 

rateVj“di<*«> 

the  estiblishraents  m  *1“*  7’ 
were  embodied,  however  strong? 
trenched  amid  bayonets  an 
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The  truth  is,  that  in  the  conflicts 
which  take  place  between  reason  or 
opinion,  and  force,  we  are  extremely 
apt  to  1)0  deceived  as  to  the  strength 
ot'  the  hostile  parties.  Force  makes 
a  most  alarming  display  of  its  re¬ 
sources  ;  it  brings  forth  all  its  means, 
and  conceals  nothing,  its  policy  be¬ 
ing  rather  to  make  an  imposing  ap- 
jvarance,  and  to  overawe,  by  the  view 
of  irresistible  power.  The  policy  of 
the  other  party  is,  in  all  respects, 
the  reverse.  Opinion  makes  no  shew ; 
its  strength  lies  hid ;  it  works  under 
ground.  We  can  calculate  the  power 
of  force — we  can  count  the  numbers 
in  its  ranks.  But  who  can  calculate 
tlie  jH)wer  of  opinion  ?  Who  can  re¬ 
connoitre  its  position,  or  see  the 
strength  and  extent  of  its  battle  ar¬ 
ray  ?  The  march  of  opinion  is  secret, 
sure,  and  irresistible;  it  advances 
unseen,  and  paralyses  the  soldier’s 
arm ;  it  ])oisons  the  source  and 
spring  of  its  enemy’s  strength ;  strews 
his  way  with  pit-falls,  making  the 
very  ground  which  he  stands  upon 
unsiue.  An  army  combating  a- 
gainst  opinions,  with  which  it  is  it¬ 
self  infected,  has  indeed  an  outward 
show  of  strength,  and  looks  well  on 
the  field,  but,  within,  all  is  un¬ 
sound  and  rotten.  Enthusiasm  is 
the  soul  of  an  army  ;  but  no  army 
can  be  enthusiastic  in  an  unpopular 
cause ;  and  destitute  of  this  princi¬ 
ple  of  alacrity  and  life,  it  is  a  mere 
sluggish  mass,  timorous  and  sloth¬ 
ful  in  all  its  movements,  and  whol¬ 
ly  unable  to  resist  the  storm  of  po¬ 
pular  vengeance,  when  once  awak¬ 
ened  against  it.  Here,  then,  is  one 
point  on  which  the  schemes  of  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  are  clearly  vulner¬ 
able.  They  have,  to  be  sure,  power¬ 
ful  armies.  But  what  security  have 
they  that  these  armies  may  not  be 
ourropted  from  their  fidelity  to  des- 
potisni,  by  the  contagion  of  freedom? 
Here  is  the  radical  defect  of  all  their 
schemes;  and  here,  in  a  moment, 
their  whole  system  may  give  way, 
J^hen  they  least  expect  it.  This  is, 
happily,  the  bane  of  all  those  contri¬ 
vances  which  are  founded  on  pure 
force.  The  dissolution  of  die  vast 
empire  of  Napoleon,  which  was 
founded  on  this  principle,  is  an  aw¬ 
ful  exemplification  of  the  precarious 
y^^tire  of  such  power ;  and  the 
Holy  Alliance  securely  seated,  as  it 


seems  to  be,  on  its  throne  of  vio¬ 
lence,  may  take  warning  by  his  fa¬ 
tal  example,  ere  it  be  too  late.  The 
feelings  of  mankind  cannot  be  con¬ 
tinually  outraged  with  impunity ; 
aided  by  pow’erful  armies,  they  may, 
no  doubt,  go  on  long  in  their  career 
of  tyranny.  But  they  are  walking 
on  hollow  ground ;  all  may  be  fair 
and  smooth  outwardly  ;  but  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  disturbance  may  be,  never¬ 
theless,  secretly  gaining  strength ; 
and  in  time,  the  smotliercd  flame 
will  burst  forth,  and  involve,  in  its 
wide-spreading  conflagration,  those 
who  thought  themselves  far  remote 
from  its  effects. 

If  we  look  back  to  history,  we  shall 
find  that  no  great  revolution  of  opi¬ 
nion  ever  took  place  among  man¬ 
kind,  without  drawing  down  the  op- 
lx>sition  of  armies,  and  without  great 
convulsions,  which  always  termi¬ 
nated,  however,  in  tlie  triumph  of  the 
obnoxious  opinions.  The  lleforma- 
tion  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  in¬ 
creasing  knowledge  in  Europe.  The 
new  opinions  made  their  way  into  all 
its  most  improved  countries ;  and 
neither  persecution,  nor  the  hostile 
sword,  were  ever  able  to  arrest  their 
progress,  far  less  to  extirpate  them. 
The  reformation  in  religion  paved 
the  way  for  the  progress  of  civil  free¬ 
dom  ;  the  pohtical  institutions  of 
the  age  did  not  escape  that  spirit  of 
free  in<juiry,  which  had  exposed  the 
corruptions  of  religion.  Hence  arose 
another  source  of  disturbance ;  and 
in  some  countries,  the  conflict  of  the 
new  opinions  occasioned  a  long  era 
of  political  convulsions.  It  was  na¬ 
tural  that  power  sliould  be  found 
arrayed  against  the  progress  of  those 
opinions,  and  that  peat  opposition 
should  be  made  to  them.  But  they 
always  triumphed.  Every  fresh  con¬ 
flict  of  the  people  with  their  rulers, 
gave  them  new  privileges,  till  at 
length,  in  this  country,  they  got  all 
they  asked,  and  civil  freedom  be¬ 
came  the  creed  both  of  the  king 
and  people.  In  France,  the  era 
of  political  improvement  was  of  a 
later  date.  The  doctrines  of  free¬ 
dom  do  not  seem  to  have  smead  so 
early  in  that  country  as  in  Britain. 
The  writings  of  the  French  philo¬ 
sophers  contain,  no  doubt,  a  large 
stock  of  political  knowled^.  But 
these  were  merely  passing  meteors. 
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The  light  of  science iliil  not  yet  shine  we  can  never,  in  short,  again  rode  ^ 
on  the  great  hotly  of  the  jKople,  who  the  many  to  he  heasts'of  burden 
w'erc,  until  a  later  period,  held  fast  the  few.  Knowledge  is  pro'Tcssiv/- 
in  ignorance  and  feudal  thraldom,  it  is  infectious.  The  violen't  cxtinc 
At  last,  however,  the  increasing  tion  of  freedom  in  Spain  is  no 
knowledge  of  the  age  made  its  way  douht,  a  temporary  triumph  to  the 
into  the  great  community  of  France,  august  memhers  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
The  people  grew  impatient  under  But  judging  by  the  past,  we  inav 
the  desi>otic  government  of  their  an-  conclude,  that,  in  the  end,  opinions 
cestors,  and  the  desire  of  improve-  and  principles  will  prove  an  over- 
inent  became  general.  But  there  match,  as  they  have  always  done 
were  great  obstacles  to  encounter :  hitherto,  for  mere  power.  All  his- 
thc  whole  powers  of  government, —  tory  shews  that  power  has  never  yet 
the  privileged  orders  of  the  nobility  been  able  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
and  the  priesthood, — and  a  powerful  human  reason.  The  experiment  has 
standing  army,  were  ranged  against  been  frequently  tried,  and  it  has  al- 
thc  new  opinions.  There  could  not  ways  had  the  same  issue.  M  e  have 
j)ossibly  be  a  more  complete  trial  of  often  seen  force  employed  to  reclaim 
strength  between  opinion  and  force,  mankind  from  the  powder  of  reason, 
They  were  directly  balanced  against  and  to  bring  them  under  the  influ- 
each  other ;  on  the  one  side,  opinion,  ence  of  old  prejudices,  which  they 
naked  and  unsupported  ;  on  the  had  resolved  to  cast  oflP ;  but  in  no 
other,  force,  with  all  the  constitution-  instance  has  it  succeeded.  There 
al  powers  of  the  state  on  its  side.  The  has  been,  no  doubt,  often  a  severe 
issue  of  the  conflict  is  well  known,  struggle ;  ‘but,  in  the  end,  the  world 
Turning  over  to  the  next  instructive  has  advanced.  Nothing  can  possi- 
page  of  French  history,  we  see  opi-  bly  prevent  this.  We  cannot  make 
nion  seated  on  its  throne,  its  enemies  mankind  retrograde  ;  and,  in  an  en- 
laid  low  under  its  feet,  and  the  lightened  age,  this  experiment  is 
wrecks  of  ancient  establishments  even  more  hopeless  than  ever.  The 
strcwetl  around.  The  excesses  of  Allied  Powers  are  seeking  to  establish 
the  French  Revolution  disgusted  all  despotism  in  government,  as  the 
those  who  at  first  applauded  it,  and  powers  of  the  world  formerly  sought 
caused  a  strong  re-action  of  opinion  to  establish  despotism  in  religion, 
against  it,  and  against  all  innovation  They  dread  the  progress  of  political 
whatever.  This  re-action  had  begun  knowledge,  which  puts  their  craft  in 
to  abate,  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  danger,  and,  despot-like,  they  ^k 
was  again  let  loose,  and,  under  its  to  destroy  knowledge  by  force.  But 
influence,  despotism  and  superstition  if  they  could  not  strangle  the  in«nt 
were  happily  chasetl  from  Portugal  in  his  cradle,  they  will 
and  Spain,  its  ancient  strongholds,  ly,  crush  him  when  he  is  hardened 
and  a  new  era  of  free  government  into  the  gristle  and  bone  of  manhood- 

had  begun.  But  the  prospect  was  The  present  is  not  an  age  for  sue 
too  odious  to  the  Allied  Powers;  their  experiments.  But  when  will  po^ 
armies  were  set  in  motion  ;  and  they  be  taught  wisdom?  Prottdman, 
have  succeeded,  for  a  time,  in  extin-  in  a  little  brief  authority,  always  re- 
guishing  the  principles  of  light  and  sorts  to  force  as  the  q, 

knowledge.  They  are  thus  pursuing  dient ;  he  will  not  yield— -he  w  n 
the  same  conflict  of  force  against  accommodate.  The  struggle  tniw 
opinion,  which  has  been  going  on  mences,  of  power 
for  centuries  ;  and  we  may  rest  as-  a  long  era  of  oppre^ion  tekes  p  < 
suretl,  whatever  temporary  advan-  in  which  enthusiastic 
tages  may  be  on  the  side  of  force,  pace  with  the  violence  ot  P®  , 
that,  in  the  long-run,  the  issue  will  tion ;  and  as  the  light 
be  the  same.  Partial  causes  may  oc-  spreads,  power  at  Iwt  is  s 
casion  temporary  obstacles  to  the  pro-  struggle,  the  unpitied  vie  i 
gress  of  knowl^ge ;  but  no  power  own  folly  and  blindness.  ^ 
can  ever  turn  back  the  great  tide  of  been,  in  all  ages,  the  to 

human  affairs ;  we  cannot  put  out  world ;  and  we  have  no  .  ^ 
the  light  that  is  already  spread  ;  we  believe  that  matters  will  oc 
cannot  unteach  men  what  tney  know;  in  our  day. 
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’Twas  evening  mild  :  the  sun’s  departing  eye 
(’los’d  on  the  hills  that  skirt  the  western  sky  ; 

Deep  from  tlie  grove  the  stock-dove’s  notes  were  heard, 
'runed  to  the  courtship  of  his  listening  bird  ; 

Lone  in  the  vale  the  abbey’s  tower  was  seen 
C’lad  in  the  ivy’s  venerable  green  : 

I’Voin  every  cot  the  smoke  in  columns  curl’d. 

And  sweetness  smil’d  on  all  the  vernal  w’orld. 

In  such  a  spot  Contentment  seem’d  to  dwell, 

Sick  of  the  town,  beneath  her  turf-clad  cell ; 
Seejuester’d  here  from  fashion’s  high-bred  trains, 

Tlie  tenant  know’s  not  folly’s  secret  pains  ; 

Fnconscious  he  of  half  the  joys  that  crown 
’J'he  taste,  the  mode,  the  learning  of  the  town  ; 
Unconscious,  too,  of  all  their  secret  woe, 

And  all  the  mighty  nothingness  of  shew. 

I  wander’d  down  the  vale,  and  pass’d  the  spot 
M'here  once  my  guardian  held  his  peaceful  cot ; 

I  pass’d  the  house  where  oft,  with  careless  look, 

1  named  the  letters  from  the  pictur’d  book  ; 

1  saw  the  scenes,  where,  fond  of  careless  play, 

On  thy  blest  afternoon,  sweet  Saturday ! 

Perhaps  1  rais’d  the  magpie’s  chattering  tongue 
1  'the  airy  castle  where  she  rock’d  her  young  ; 

Or  in  hand-breadth  canals  decoy’d  the  rill 
To  spout  upon  my  little  water-mill ; 

by  the  marsh,  cut  down  the  hollow  cane. 

And,  uninspir’d,  piped  out  my  noisy  strain  ; 

Till  my  kind  friends,  in  anxious  search,  descried 
Their  daubled  vagrant  by  the  streamlet’s  side. 

And,  wondering  at  my  stay,  with  sharp  reproof. 

Led  back  my  footsteps  to  their  humble  roof. 

But,  while  I  pass’d  along,  the  village  tower 
Hung  through  the  vale  the  sweet  dismissing  hour ; 
Anon  from  school  the  master’s  stripling  crew. 

With  all  the  noise  of  youthful  vigour,  flew. 

Round  the  gay  green  they  wheel'd  in  sportive  chase. 
With  chubby  laughter  smirking  in  each  face.  ^ 

One  only  came  with  sad,  dei>ending  brow. 

And  o’er  the  threshold  ventur’d  sour  and  slow  ; 

He,  set  perhaps  upon  the  dunce’s  stool. 

Crown’d  with  the  paper  night-cap  of  the  fool. 

In  pettish  mood  now  saunter’d  o’er  the  green. 

Too  sad  to  mingle  with  the  jocund  scene ; 

Home  to  his  mother  straight  he  seem’d  to  go. 

To  tell  the  indulging  parent  all  his  woe. 

And  ask  that  med’eine  for  a  watery  eye — 

A  butter’d  cake,  till  he  forgot  to  cry. 

Not  so  the  rest,  whose  parents  seem'd  to  approve 
The  master’s  admonition,  rod,  or  love ; 

With  them  the  task,  and  all  its  irksome  care. 

Was  whirled  with  their  bonnets  in  the  air  ; 

And  as  a  plant  confln’d,  in  some  close  room, 

Nods  o’er  the  flow’r-pot  with  a  sickly  bloom. 

But  placed  abroad  to  imbibe  the  nursing  dews. 

Its  b1  iossoms  glow  with  all  their  lovely  hues  ; 
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So  they,  long  pent  within  tlieir  silent  seat. 

Find  health  in  play,  and  play  itself  more  sweet. 

Some  shot  the  marble  from  tne  chalky  ring, 

AVhile  some,  with  wooden  bit  and  plaited  string, 

'Well  pleas’d,  with  trotting  pace,  ran  round  the  course 
In  the  strange  fancy  of  a  postboy’s  horse : 

With  groping  hands,  by  handkerchief  made  blind, 
One  tried  to  catch  the  followers  behind ; 

With  stones  and  turf  some  built  the  Trojan  walls. 
While  through  the  air  some  toss’d  the  bounding  balls ; 
Some  tried  the  sailor’s,  some  the  mason’s  trade,  * 
And  some  at  pitch-and^toss  with  buttons  play'd  ; — 
The  master’s  frown,  the  strap  with  triple  thong, 

"Were  banish'd  in  the  whistle  and  the  song ; 

And  the  hard  lesson  that  employ’d  the  day, 

IVas  now  exchang’d  for  salutary  play. 

Oh,  lovely  age  !  in  careless  passions  blest. 

Of  man’s  few  years  the  happiest  and  the  best ! 

No  future  thoughts  disturb  their  youthful  year — 

Play  all  their  hope,  the  master  all  their  fear ; 

No  wish  have  they  for  wealth’s  ambitious  curse, 

The  fair-day  penny  fills  their  little  purse ; 

No  mad  desire  through  glory’s  ranks  to  pass. 

Their  highest  glory — general  of  the  class  ! 

Say,  do  the  splendid  pleasures  that  engage 
The  wiser  state  of  man’s  maturer  age. 

Bestow  such  real,  such  intrinsic  bliss. 

As  fiows  from  youthful  innocence  like  this? 

Alas  !  the  sweets  which  many  a  fool  pursues. 

Like  Israel’s  quails,  oft  curse  him  as  he  chews ; 

AV'^hile  these,  not  only  luscious  while  they  last. 

Like  Plato’s  feast,  grow  sweeter  when  they’re  past ! 


IlESCRIPTS  or  CHRISTIAN  IV. 


The  following  paper  is  extracted 
from  a  publication  of  the  Danish 
historian  Suhm,  entitled  **  A  Collec¬ 
tion  towards  the  History  of  Den¬ 
mark,”  that  is,  a  collection  composed 
of  a  variety  of  papers  on  very  differ¬ 
ent  subjects,  which  may  be  useful  to 
illustrate  particular  parts  of  that  his¬ 
tory.  This  one  consists  of  extracts 
from  the  minutes  of  the  Danish 
Treasury,  during  the  reign  of  Chris¬ 
tian  IV.,  containing  a  statement  of 
the  applications  made  to  that  Cham¬ 
ber  during  a  particular  time,  and  by 
it,  sent  to  the  King  for  his  final  de- 
U*rmination  or  direction  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  with  his  answers,  given  in  his 
own  words.  It  is  the  latter  part  of 
the  extract  which  I  think  may  make 
it  an  amusing  article  in  your  Maga¬ 
zine.  The  answers  of  the  King, 
while  they  ^ew  his  good  sense  and 
regard  for  justice,  are  expressed  with 
so  much  simplicity,  and  even  naivete, 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 


irest.  Where  the  application  re* 
ds  an  obscure  indiTidual,  whose 
ue  was  not  inserted  in  the  paper 
t  to  the  King,  the  name  is  in^- 
:ed  into  his  answer,  shewing  Ins 
jesty’s  familiar  acquaintance  wiin 
people  under  him.  These  an- 
:rs,  in  general,  shew  how  nw 
paternal  dispositions  of  a  gow 
larch  may  counteract  the  eyi  s 
Jovemment  where  justice  is 
n  being  properly  secured  by  *  * 
lie  they  seem  to  give  no 
^ate  solicitation  and  partial  in 
1,  which  have  often  so  . 
influence  in  (jovemments,  ^  ’ 

ither  respects,  may  ha^ 

St  of.  The  memory  of  t 
is,  to  this  day,  ‘  vS,  w 

B  which  are  not 
Danbh  (Joveminent.  I 
es  are  dated  from  the  yea 

.  Avvlication  the 
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due  in  Norway,  should  be  remitted, 
when  it  is  proved  that  the  Collectors 
liaJ  not  receiveil  them;  with  the 
Stadtholdcr  and  Amtmand’s  expla¬ 
nation  on  the  subject. 

Answer  of  'thc  Kinp^. — Since  theex- 
jdanation  of  the  Amtmand  and  Stadt- 
hohler  prove  clearly  that  these  ar¬ 
rears  are  not  owing  to  the  careless- 
iH*ss  or  neglect  of  the  Collectors,  but 
merely  to  the  impossibility  of  their 
king  paid,  so  neither  will  I  com¬ 
mand  a  thing  which  is  impossible. 

T.  C. — The  King  had  demand¬ 
ed  I'roin  the  Chamber  an  exact  ac¬ 
count  of  the  property  which  had  been 
in  different  ways  disposed  of  in  the 
time  of  Frederic  III.,  and  for  what 
services.  The  Chamber  propose  that, 
from  the  extent  of  the  accounts,  the 
matter  should  be  referred  to  a  special 
coniinission. 

A'.  A. — Had  I  thought  proper  to 
ap|>oint  a  commission,  I  would  not 
liave  applied  to  you.  Do  what  I  bid 
you. 

T.  C. — Several  citizens  of  Flens- 
:  burg  make  a  claim  for  services  ren¬ 
dered  hy  them  during  the  siege  (of 
C’oiKuihagen).  The  Chamber  see  no 
way  to  satisfy  them,  as  all  their  funds 
I  are  destined  to  particular  purposes, 
j  but  propose  that  their  application 
should  be  recorded,  in  case  some 
other  occasion  may  occur  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  them. 

A'.  A. — O  yes ;  I  am  pleased  you 
should  give  the  poor  people  as  de¬ 
cent  and  courteous  a  refu^  as  you 
can. 

T.  C. — The  tithes  in  Norway  had 
been  disirosed  of  in  certain  arbi- 
trary  gratuities.  The  Chamber  in¬ 
quire  of  the  King,  whether  a  parti¬ 
cular  jrortion  of  his  salary  due  to 
Chancellor  Peter  Rcetz,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  these  tithes,  or  according 
Jo  instructions  formerly  given  to  the 
1  rcasury  ? 

A.  A. — It  is  well  remembered. 
>  ou  know  I  give  no  instructions  in 
vam. 

T.  C. — The  administrators  of  the 

Ipronerty  belonging  to  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  Church  of  lloeskilde  propose 
^  make  an  exchange  with  part  of 
die  Kannike  estate,  which  had  been 
b)  Chancellor  Peter  Reetz. 
•f  if  say  they  do  not  know 

Ik  Keetz  is  to  continue  to  hold 
mat  property. 


K.  A. — It  is  my  will  that  the  ex¬ 
change  should  take  place.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  has  his  own  salary. 

T.  C. — The  (’hamber  represent 
that  Jens  Clausen  has  obtained  a 
sentence  of  a  certain  court  against 
the  Antvorst  peasants,  for  certain 
arrears,  which  sentence,  if  carried 
into  execution,  will  ruin  them.  The 
Chamber  request  his  Majesty  to  give 
orders  that  Clausen’s  demand  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  commissioners,  who  may 
settle  with  him  on  reasonable  terms. 

K.  A. — Very  right.  Let  there  be 
such  moderation,  that  people  be  not 
put  in  terror  for  the  making  up  of 
round  sums. 

T.  C. — The  Chamber  propose  that 
the  usual  harbour-money  should  be 
employed  for  the  repair  of  Chris¬ 
tian’s  haven  bridge. 

K.  A — I  am  pleased,  provided 
you  lay  no  new  impositions  on  com¬ 
merce  and  the  shipping,  and  remem¬ 
ber  the  order  I  gave  you  last  year, 
that  the  new  toll  should  be  taken 
off’.  Let  the  bridge  be  at  least  im¬ 
mediately  repaired. 

T.  C. — Among  other  articles  of  a 
memorial  concerning  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Roeskilde,  it  is  mention¬ 
ed  that  the  salary  of  clerk  had  been 
reduced  in  compliance  with  a  former 
memorial  of  the  Chamber,  but  that, 
on  the  representation  of  the  Amt¬ 
mand,  they  were  afterwards  of  opi¬ 
nion  he  ought  not  to  have  less  than 
his  foreman. 

K.  A. — Very  well.  But  you  should 
consider  these  things  properly  in  the 
first  instance,  before  you  bring  your 
recommendations  to  me,  for  it  is  on 
you  I  rely  on  such  matters. 

T.  C. — Paul  Nielsen  petitions, 
that  some  property,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  tne  fencing- master  in 
Soroe,  should  be  allowed  him  for  sa¬ 
lary  as  secretary  in  the  Danish  chan¬ 
cery.  This  property,  300  tons,  a- 
mounts  to  147  tons  more  than  his 
claim,  which  he  begs  may  be  allow¬ 
ed  him  of  your  grace. 

K.  A. — When  he  gets  his  due,  he 


has  no  more  to  ask. 

T.  C. — Counsellor  Rylche  and  Pe- 
der  Sassen  represent  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  that  the  King  has  resolved  their 
claims  should  be  paid  in  lamleil  pro¬ 
perty,  which  claims  the  (Chamber 
had  admitteil  as  just :  they  make  a 
proivosal  to  have  the  tithes  in  Aal- 
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borghuus  district,  on  condition,  that 
if  these  tithes  shall  not  bring  in  tlie 
interest  of  their  claims,  they  shall  be 
allowed  to  make  them  as  productive 
as  they  can. 

K.  A. — You  must  look  after  what 
they  have  said  to  you.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  your  business  to  attend  to  what 
1  have  formerly  written  to  you. 
Let  them  have  the  tithes  for  their 
payment,  just  as  C.  Lindenow  had 
them.  They  cannot  have  them  on 
better  terms  than  I  myself  held  them. 

T.  C. — Major  John  Nielsen  peti¬ 
tions  for  an  estate  in  Norway,  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  963  rix-dollars  due  to  him 
for  his  services  in  the  last  war. 

K.  A. — You  quite  forget  the  8th 
article  of  your  instructions. 

T.  C. — Elizabeth,  widow  of  Jacob 
Madsen,  petitions  for  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  Frederic  lll.’s  grant  to  her 
of  two  farms  in  Norway,  for  her  life 
time. 

K.  A. — It  is  not  long  since  I  or¬ 
dered  you  to  have  a  specification  of 
all  these  grants  ready. 

T.  C. — Hans  Arenfeldt  Mogeiisen 
had  formerly  received  goods  for  his 
pa)ment,  every  ton  valued  at  534 
rix-dollars.  For  this  payment,  with 
which  he  should  be  satisfied,  he  will 
now  have  more. 

K.  A. — A  bargain  is  a  bargain. 

T.  C. — The  Chamber  state,  that 
certain  persons,  engaged  to  serve 
by  the  month,  made  claim  for  their 
services  against  Colonel  M.  Roth- 
steen,  which  should  have  been  set¬ 
tled  by  him.  The  Colonel  states,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Ovo  Erichsen  had  made 
an  agreement  with  them,  and  had 
jjaid  them  6000  rix-dollars  from  the 
funds  of  the  naval  department,  and 
also  land,  which  they  had  received, 
and  had  held  their  j)eace  till  lately, 
when  they  had  begun  to  complain. 
Upon  this,  Ove  Erichsen  protested, 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  five  years, 
they  had  no  right  to  make  any  new 
claim,  and  that  they  could  not  deny 
their  having  given  a  discharge.  He 
proiluced,  also,  the  attestation  of  the 
arsenal  master  and  clerk,  that  they 
were  present  at  the  making  of  this 
freemen u  The  Chamber  conclude, 
by  saying,  so  far  as  wc  could  com¬ 
prehend  the  matter,  we  have  follow- 
e<l  your  Majesty's  instructions. 

K.  A. — Rarely  investigated  !  You 


[Nov. 

state  neither  whether  they  had  given 
the  Colonel  a  discharge  in  lull,— 
whether  this  discharge  had  btvn  pro¬ 
duced  and  proved  to  you,— nor  whe¬ 
ther  the  people  adhered  to  it ;  most 
of  them  are  yet  alive,  or  wliat  rca- 
son  have  they  now  to  stand  out 
against  it  Neither  do  you  tell  me 
how  much  the  poor  people  had  receiv¬ 
ed,  so  that  1  might  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  proportion  between  their  ser¬ 
vices  and  their  claims.  Inform  me 
on  these  points. 

T.  C. — Lambert  Blankcnborg  and 
Hans  Troelsen  petition  to  Ik?  em¬ 
ployed  to  look  after  all  unlawful  cut¬ 
ting  and  sawing  of  timber  in  Nor- 
w’ay,  at  a  certain  allowance  to  them¬ 
selves  and  several  servants ;  projK^ 
ing  to  pay  themselves  from  what 
may  be  confiscated  to  this  atnount, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  what  may 
be  over  and  above.  They  ofr'er  hiki 
rix-dollars  for  a  lease  of  this  employ¬ 
ment,  for  Aggerhuus,  or  TrondliLini, 
or  Bergen  districts,  as  the  Treasury 
Chamber  shall  think  most  lor  the 
King's  interest. 

K.  A. — This  seems  to  be  a  new 
devise  of  some  hungry  ]W)st-hunter. 
When  the  Amtmand  and  the  (  ollec- 
tors  do  their  duty,  there  will  be  no 
need  of  such  fiscals. 

T.  C.— The  Chamber  state  a  pro. 

posal  of  Mr  Jorgen  Bielke,  with  rt- 
s{)ect  to  a  claim  of  his,  on  ccrtuin 
estates,  to  the  amount  of  12,000  rix- 
dollars.  H  e  petitions,  according  to 
a  former  order  of  the  hing>  ^  ^ 
prebendary  called  Militum,  an  , 
also,  as  this  is  not  an  equivalent,  a 
vicarage,  on  certain  conditions,  a^ 
a  certain  house  and  estate 

from  land-tax:  also  li 
and  several  other 


life, 

mill 


free 
of  Onsoe, 


kinds  of  flesh  in  this  fricasst'e. 
my  churches  be  unplundcrt  ,  ■  ^ 

ray  father's  hand  and  rov 
fit,  and  I.  have  no 
what  you  think  proper,  wi  r 
to  the  rest. 

T.  C— Over  Jeger  JlasW 
proposes  that  certain 
menu  should  be  laid  under  li*' 


Egegaard.  „ff,ikinK, 

K.  .4.— Such  an  wd- 

the  matriculation  roll,  cannot  be 

*"5^1_ObristcrHansJ.cobScbH^ 
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in  Christiania,  petitions  to  have  cer¬ 
tain  small  properties  in  Norway,  to 
pay  his  creditors ;  he  hinaself  is  in 
bad  circumstances. 

K.  J. — If  it  must  be  so,  let  him 
have  the  property  of  the  Bremen 
Commission. 

T.  C. — Ulrich  Sitsen’s  widow  pe¬ 
titions  that  the  principals  of  Stiern- 
liohn  Amt  should  be  obliged  to  bear 
a  part  with  her  in  keeping  up  the 
bridge  at  Byholms  Alill.  The 
{  hamber  propose  it  should  be  set¬ 
tled  according  to  law  and  right. 

A".  A. — Then  give  her  this  an¬ 
swer,  and  let  them  go  to  law  and 
right,  which  you  are  so  fond  of. 

T.  C. — Frue  Karen  Grube,  wi¬ 
dow  of  the  late  Jorgen  Kaas,  peti¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  money  lent  in 
UJ51-2,  and  3,  and  which  Frederic 
III.  had  promised  should  be  repaid 
with  advantages. 

A'.  A. — Such  claims  must  lie  by 
till  your  coffers  are  better  filled. 

T.  C. — Paul  Justsen  should  re¬ 
ceive  yearly  ^liOO  rix-doUars,  to  the 
payment  of  his  account.  We  do  not 
know  how  he  can  be  paid  without 
prejudice  to  those  to  whom  the  funds 
lor  that  purpose  have  been  assigned. 

A'.  A. — If  ye  do  not  know,  neither 
do  I. 

T.  C. — Elizabeth,  widow  of  Her¬ 
man  Friis,  petitions  for  certain 
teinds,  &c. ;  but  as  these  have  been 
dis|)osed  of  for  schools,  &c.  they  do 
not  see  how  she  can  obtain  them. 

A".  A. — Neither  do  I. 

T.  C. — Falk  I^rsen  Dalhof,  col¬ 
lector  in  Frederiesund,  petition?  for 
an  increase  of  his  salary. 

A.  A. — They  would  all  have  that, 
but  they  cannot  all  get  it. 

7’.  C. — Johan  Petersen,  collector 
in  Swenborg,  claims  the  100  rix- 
dollars  which  have  been  clipped  off 
him  by  the  new  regulations.  -The 
f  hamber  think  what  he  has  at  pre- 
‘»ent  too  little,  considering  the  ex¬ 
tent  cf  his  district. 

A.  A. — Ye  should  have  consider¬ 
ed  that  when  ye  made  the  r^ula- 
tions.  lie  must  be  content  till  ye 
tnake  better. 

i.  C. — Hans  Tbomesen  petitions 
tor  the  superintendence  of  the  fish- 
enes,  in  the  old  man's  stead. 

A.  — He  must  wait  till  Peter 
Ibsen  die. 

'01*  XIII. 


T,  C. — Johan  Stads  Vedcl,  the 
executioner,  petitions  for  a  ship- 
captain's  allowance  for  his  atten¬ 
dance  on  the  court. 

X.  A. — If  the  Admiralty  can  spare 
a  ship-captain's  allow'ancc,  1  am 
pleased. 

T.  C. — Jorgen  Urne,  page  of  the 
bed-chamber,  petitions  for  arrears  of 
wages  due  to  him ;  but  the  Cham¬ 
ber  state,  that  Morten  Skinkel  told 
the  said  page,  expressly,  that  they 
received  no  wages. 

K,  A. — Contract  leaves  no  room 
for  dispute.  If  he  was  told  so  before¬ 
hand,  he  must  take  that  for  his 
wages. 

T.  C. — The  Chamber  state,  that 
Niels  Holst,  distiller,  petitions  for 
w'ages,  and  the  spoiled  wine  and 
brandy  in  the  King’s  cellar,  and  his 
distilling  instruments  free  of  duty  ; 
on  these  conditions,  he  will  furnish 
what  spirits  are  wanted,  and  give  an 
account. 

K.  A: — What  Aquavitai  I  want 
from  him  I  will  pay  for.  I  have  no 
more  to  say  to  him. 

T.  C. — The  Chamber  make  a 
proposal  w'ith  regard  to  the  Convent 
of  Mariboe.  Jens  Clausen  possesses 
it  for  1800  rix-doUars:  the  Queen 
Dowager  offers  2000  for  it. 

K.  A. — You  should  have  attended 
to  that,  before  you  expedited  the 
deed  for  Jens  Clausen.  Do  you 
think  I  will  break  a  bond  and  seal 
for  200  rix-doUars  ? 

T.  C. — Winterfield  will  have  un¬ 
threshed  rye  from  the  Bishop's 
lands  in  R<^skilde,  instead  of  rye- 
straw. 

K.  A, — What  was  straw  last  year 
will  scarcely  yield  corn  this.  Things 
are  best  as  they  are. 

T.  C. — Niels  Osen,  butcher  to 
the  court,  petitions  that  the  waste 
lands  which  he  has  taken  at  fifty  rix- 
dollars,  he  may  hold  for  twenty-five ; 
he  claims  some  rents  to  be  pas^,  on 
certain  considerations. 

A".  A. — Once  for  all  attend  to 
this,  that  1  will  listen  to  no  such  pre¬ 
tensions. 

T.  C. — On  a  memorial  of  the 
Chamber,  with  respect  to  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  a  jailor's  widow. 

K»  A» — Ye  have  more  claims  of 
that  kind  than  ye  can  answer. 

T.  C. — Ottc  Vilde,  Amtmand  in 
4D 
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the  district  of  Collinghmis,  ]ietitioiis 
for  certain  corn>lands  in  that  quar¬ 
ter. 

A’.  J. — He  is  always  complaining 
himself  that  the  property  of  the 
county  is  all  disposed  of. 

T.  C. — Lieut.  Col.  Geriche  begs, 
as  payment  of  what  is  due  to  him, 
two  islands,  by  Narkow. 

Jl.  a. — I  will  not  alter  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  town  for  his  sake. 

T.  C. — Morten  Michelsen  and 
Anders  Jacobsen  present  a  i^etition, 
on  account  of  tlieir  wives*  fathers, 
^vho  had  been  Private  Secretaries  to 
the  late  Prince  Christian. 

A'.  A. — (rod  grant  ye  could  pay 
my  own,  and  my  worthy  father’s 
debts,  and  then  we  should  think  on 
these  good  folks. 

7’.  C. — Ebbe  Gyldenstierne  claims 
arrears  of  wages. 

A".  A. — Claims  of  that  kind  can 
very  well  wait  till  better  times. 

T.  C. — Christian  Leefeldt  peti¬ 
tions  for  a  Jus  Patronatus. 

K.  A. — If.  such  claims  be  paid 
with  a  Jus  Patronatus,  there  will  not 
be  many  left. 

T,  C. — Henrich  Thot,  who  had 
formerly  given  up  certain  estates  in 
Scania,  as  an  equivalent  for  Bor- 
ringholm,  petitions  for  a  maintenance 
in  poverty  and  old  age. 

A'.  A. — I  have  no  objections,  if  ye 
can  find  means  of  giving  it  him. 

T.  C. — William  Jensen,  custom- 
house-officer  in  Bergen,  had  been  re¬ 
duced,  and  a  collector,  for  his  salary, 
was  to  serve  both  places ;  he  peti¬ 
tions  for  his  former  place. 

K.  A. — If  that  office  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  it  will  be  better  to  help  him  in 
some  other  way,  if  he  is  good  for 
any  thing. 

T.  C. — Christopher  Nielsen,  1^- 
sident  in  Frederica,  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  collect  the  Princess's  rents 
in  Jutland,  and,  by  account,  owed 
546  rix-dollars.  He  petitions  that 
this  sum  may  be  allowed  him  for 
arrears  of  salary. 

A".  A. — Let  it  be  so  for  this  time ; 
but  let  the  collection  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess's  rents,  another  time,  be  in¬ 
trusted  to  a  person  who  will  keep 
better  accounts. 

'P*  C— A  Priest,  in  the  parish  of 
Sundt,  in  Jutland,  has  a  property 
belonging  to  his  living,  which  has. 
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for  some  time,  been  let  to  I'eder 
Undsen. 

K.  A.  Your  neglect  can  take 
from  no  man  his  right.  Let  tlie 
Priest  have  his  own. 

C.— Prebend  Von  Aim  re- 
quests  an  exchange  of  HradWrg 
Teindsfor  Follong  Teinds,  which  arc 
124  rix-dollars  of  less  yearly  value. 

AT.  A. — It  is  best  every  one  kt'cn 
his  own. 

P.  C.— “Lieut.  Col.  Matthew  Di¬ 
derich  Vonder  lleche  wants  to  buy 
an  estate  in  Norway. 

K.  A. — It  is  best  he  keep  his  mo¬ 
ney,  and  I  my  land. 

T.  C. — Borger-master  Ojulal,  from 
Trondheim,  petitions  for  a  grant  of 
the  Salt  Teinds,  and  the  setting  of 
three  saw-mills. 

K.  A. — Let  him  go  home,  and 
mind  his  own  affairs. 

P.  C. — Doctor  Justi  CordtRanii- 
ni,  petitions  for  his  full  salary,  wliicli 
should  have  been  500  rix-dollars, 
but  which,  by  a  certain  alteration, 
had  been  reduced  to  200.  The  Cham 


ber  say,  we  think  it  fair  he  should 
be  content  with  200. 

K.  A. — I  think  so  too. 

T.  C. — Erich  Schested  requests  a 
Jus  Patronatus  in  Fyen. 

K.  A. — Let  him  be  thankful  for 
what  he  has  got. 

T.  C. — The  principal  clerk  in 
Cronbei^  Amt  petitions  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  salary. 

Jl.  Let  him  be  content  with 
what  his  clerk  has  helped  hirastlf  to- 
T.  C. — Lambert  Von  Haven  has 
made  charges  for  his  journey  abroad, 
which,  if  they  are  all  admitted,  wii 

amount  to - dollars. 

A'.  A.-— I  will  not  reckon  closelv 
with  Lambert.  Clear  with  him,  am 
when  he  gets  what  he  asks,  he  won 

^T.  a— Two  Clergymen  in  Norway 

suffered  by  fire.  ^ 
pose,  either  that  they  get  , 
dollars  from  the  funds  of  tlie  ;  / 

or  that  the  Bishop  should  enjoin 
Clergy  under  him  to  come  totneir 

help.. 

K.  yl.— The  first.  .  , 

T.  C— In  « 
spect  to  the  Customs,  the 
state,  that 


come  in 


tation,  and  that  thus  many 
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arc  brought  in  which  pay  no  duty :  T.  C. — Frue  Sophia  Parsberg  pe^ 

and  as  the  regulations  of  tnc  Customs  titions  for  certain  tiends  during  her 
contain  no  such  exemption,  the  life-time,  instead  of  some  ^ants 
Chamber  inqi^re  whether  said  ships  which  had  been  made  to  her  husband 
should  not  be  visited,  as  well  as  by  Frederic  111. 
others?  A'.  J. — The  Church  can  spare 

A".  A. — If  your  regulations  contain  nothing :  the  Bishop  will  spare  no*- 
no  such  exemption,  what  need  have  thing. 

ye  to  ask  me?  Confer  with  the  Col-  T.  C. — Philip  Jochum  Nostorf 
lege  of  Commerce :  I  am  satisfied  petitions  to  be  si^ared  from  giving  in 
with  what  they  shall  say  to  ye.  his  accounts  as  commissary  during 

T.  C. — The  custom-house-officers  the  last  war,  and  a  discharge  for  the 
in  Assem  and  Corsoer  complain  administration  of  Ahlholus  Amt,  on 
that  they  receive  ill-usage  when  condition  of  resigning  his  claim  for 
they  visit  travellers,  and  request,  3401  rix-dollars;  only,  as  he  had 
therefore,  the  assistance  of  the  com-  promised  300  rix-dollars  to  the  build- 
mandant,  or  officers,  or  others,  in  ing  of  the  round-tower,  and  200  to 
order  that  what  comes  in  with  the  other  godly  purposes,  he  requests  the 
riding,  or  driving  jK)st,  may  be  con-  King  to  pay  these  sums, 
fiscated,  when  they  will  not  submit  K.  A. — 1  agree  so  far  :  only,  if 
to  be  examineil.  he  will  give  to  the  Church  or  the 

K.  .I. — 1  agree  to  this,  if  ye  do  poor,  let  him  do  it  out  of  his  own 
not  stretch  the  point  too  far ;  but  act  pocket. 

with  decent  moderation.  Also,  ye  T.  C. — Ellen  Hans  Wibe  peti- 
niust  give  public  notice  of  this  bi>  tions  for  some  allowance  to  her  from 
fore-hand.  the  Provianthouse.- 

T,  C. — The  Chamber  make  cer-  .  K.  A. —  Inquire,  first,  ’  if  she  is 
tain  pro])osals  with  regard  to  an  al-  among  those  who  have  such  claim, 
tcration  in  the  situation  of  Amt-  for  I  will  have  no  new  confusion  on 
inend  and  Stift-Amtmend,  (the  She-  this  matter. 

rifts  of  counties  and  provinces.)  T.  C, — Egert  Abildgaard  petitions 

K.  A. — 1  agree  to  your  proposal,  for  some  com  lands,  instead  of  his 
but  1  wish  that,  another  time,  yc  grant  of  100  rix-dollars. 
would  consider  better  your  plans,  K.  A. — If  the  income  of  the  coun- 
that  I  may  not  be  soon  plagued  with  ty  can  reach  their  out-givings,  I 
your  changing  them.  agree. 

T.  C. — Concerning  an  account  of  T.  C. — Doctor  Niels  Vang  peti- 
Henric  Ranzow.  tions  for  one  of  the  King's  Manors. 

K.  A. — I  am  so  well  pleased  with  -  K.  A. — 1  will  hencefortli  rather 
Henric  Ranzow’s  faithful  and  disin-  add  to  than  take  from  the  public  pro- 
terested  service,  that  1  wish  his  ac-  perty. 

w>unts  to  be  paid  after  his  own  state-  T.  C. — Overyeger  Master  Holme 
inent.  petitions  for  Abrahamstrup  and  ller- 

T.  C. — Petkum  petitions  for  cer-  riswoods,  for  certain  claims.  - 
tain  sums  due  to  him  for  his  English  K,  A- — 1  agree,  provided  they  im- 
aTvices,  and,  among  other  things,  pose  no  farther  tax  on  tlie  woods.  I 
for  his  salary  from  a  certain  time,  will  not  count  very  closely  with 
&c.  Holme,  only  do  not  let  him  cut  down 

A'.  .4.— Let  him  have  the  1000  rix-  ray  woods  when  he  gets  them,  but 
dollars  I  promised  him,  and  make  rather  endeavour  to  improve  them, 
the  best  of  his  way  to  Sweden.  If  T.  C. — Chancellor  Peter  Griffen- 
he  behave  himself,  1  will  do  that  of  fcldt  lays  before  them  some  mis- 
favour  which  he  cannot  claim  by  statements  which  have  been  made  in 
right.  his  charter  to  the  Griffenfeldt  estate 

T.  C.— Jacob  Clausen,  formerly  in  Norway,  and  petitions  for  a  cer- 
Sherifl^depute  in  Verbooling-Amt,  tain  property,  &c. 
claims  certain  arrears,  of  so  old  a  K.  Of  that  property  will  I 
jKte,  that  they  can  be  settled  only  by  make  him  a  present,  and  it  shall  be 
Iaw.  incorporated  with  his  estates  in  Nor- 

K,  i4.— Then  let  him  po  to  law.  fWay,  under  the  title  of  the  Earldom 
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of  Griffenfeldt,  which  name  ye  shall  fault  with  certain  accounts  f^om  Ber- 
insert  in  his  charter,  giving  himself  gen,  Stavanger,  and  some  other  dis- 
the  title  of  Count,  both  in  his  charter  tricts  in  Norway,  they  make  propo- 
andinhisnew  patent,  giving  it  in  sals  in  behalf  of  certain  persons  whom 
command  to  the  Stadtholder  in  Nor-  they  represent  as  likely  to  improve 
way,  that  his  estate  shall  enjoy  the  his  M^esty’s  income  from  these 
same  privileges  as  other  Earldoms  in  places,  &c.' 


that  kingdom.  K.  .4.— Yes,  this  will  improve  my 

C.  T. — Anna  Maria  de  Wit,  who  income  as  other  beggarly  tricks  have 
was  reduced  from  her  Court  ser-  done ;  but  since  this  is  your  opinion, 
vice  in  Coldinghuus,  petitions  for  be  it  so,  till  ye  get  farther  orders.  * 
some  arrears  of  her  own  and  her  bus-  T.  C. — Anna,  Soren  Lassen’s  wife, 
band’s,  and  for  some  support  in  her  complains  that  a  Lieutenant-Colonel 
poverty  and  old  age,  churning  some-  Wilchen's  receipt  for  1500  rix  dol- 
thing  from  fhnds  wMch  the  Cham-  lars,  which  he  got  too  much,  was 
ber  say  are  not  adequate  to  the  pur-  not  received  in  the  highest  Court ; 
poses  to  wliich  they  are  already  des-  that  he  was  acouitted,  and  she  made 
tined.  answerable.  Sne  therefore  petitions 

K.  A. — If  there  is  nothing  to  give  for  some  deductions, 
her,  she  is  doubly  reduced.  K.  A. — Be  it  so  this  time.  But 

7\  C. — Mr  Just  Hoeg,  who  was  this  is  the  fruits  of  your  not  looking 
envoy  in  Holland,  petitions  for  pay-  over  the  Commissaries’  fingers  in  pro- 
ment  of  the  expences  of  his  corres-  per  time. 

pondence.  T.  C. — The  Chamber  contract 

K.  A. — These  demands  must  be  with  Frederic  Wendelman  for  wine, 
made  good,  if  he  do  not  chalk  me  K.  A. — I  am  satisfied.  I  have  no 
down  for  his  own  private  corres-  doubt  ye  get  every  thing  for  me  on 
pondence,  the  best  terms. 

T.  C. — Mr  Jochum  Gersdorph’s  T.  C. — Frue  Anna  Lycke',  and 
heirs  have  petitioned  that  their  claims  Henric  Bylow,  petition  for  a  year  of 
be  paid  in  three  terms.  grace. 

K.  A. — It  is  best  to  promise  as  K.  A. — You  know  how  hard  shift- 
we  can  perform.  Let  them  be  paid  ing  we  have, 
in  five.  T.  C.  A  petition  of  Count  Hoik 

T.  C. — Baron  Ole  Rosenkrantz  concerning  a  mill, 
petitions  for; a'certain  exchange,  and  K.  A. — That  is  Hoik’s  opinion; 


answerable.  Sne  therefore  petitions 
for  some  deductions. 

K.  A. — Be  it  so  this  time.  But 
this  is  the  fruits  of  your  not  looking 


T.  C. — The  Chamber  contract 
with  Frederic  Wendelman  for  wine. 

K.  A. — I  am  satisfied.  I  have  no 
doubt  ye  get  every  thing  for  me  on 
the  best  terms. 

T.  C. — Frue  Anna  Lycke',  and 


That  is  Hoik’s  opinion; 


for  certain  rights  in  Eggholm,  and  what  is  yours  ? 
for  the  Jus  Patronatus  for  whi(^  T.  C. — Two  persons  petition  to 
Frua  Wiveke  Rosenkrantz  had  peti-  be  employed  as  inspectors,  and  en- 
tioned.  gage  that  they  will  make  thecu^ms 

K.  A.— I  agree  to  the  exchange :  in  Droutheim  and  Bergen  produce 

the  rights  he  cannot  have  at  diis  10,000  rix-dollars  more  than  at  per- 

time.  That  one  of  the  candidates  sent.  . 

for  the  Jus  Patronatus  shall  obtain  K.  A. — I  have  useless  wrva 
it,  who  shall  make  present  of  the  enow  already.  Call  them  wfore  y  ^ 
largest  piece  of  cannon  to  the  fleet.  and  send  them  about  their 
T.  C.— The  Chamber  present  a  and  tell  them,  once  for  all,  to  e 

WM  Z  ^  a*  a  _ _ 


memorial,  in  which,  after  finding  be  at  peace. 
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No.  I. 

“  iVori  modoy*  and  ?Con  modo  non." 

fuK  winter  season,  after  all,  is  Kut  ^\’inter  comes  at  last,  with  his 
that  of  real  and  substantial  enjoy-  long  evenings,  and  his  joyous,  hap- 
im  nt,  to  every  person,  at  least,  of  a  li-  py  f^aces,  under  fire  or  candle-light, 
Urary  or  classical  turn.  It  is,  as  the  with  his  pen  and  his  pencil,  his  un- 
ilavs  shorten  and  the  nights  begin  to  cut  magazine,  or  his  Dutch-bound 
overbalance  the  day, — as  fires  resume  classic, — his  full,  and  free,  and  un- 
their  presidency  in  our  parlours  and  interrupted  revel,  amidst  the  luxu- 
stmly,  and  tea  is  again  drank  with  ries  and  enticements  of  classical  li- 
camlle  light, — it  is  under  the  inspi-  terature.  Now^  tre  live,  not,  indeed, 
ration  of  a  snug  and  retired  apart-  in  the  clamour  and  busy  bustle  of  a 
iiient,  encased  with  books,  and  car-  Parliament-house,  or  of  a  debating- 
pttti*d  to  the  fender,  wdth  a  pair  of  society,  or  of  a  popular  bookseller’s 
bt  liows  suspended  from  one  side  of  shop, — net  in  carriages,  whose  wheels 
il.c  chimney,  and  a  neat  hearth-brush  never  cease  to  revolve, — nor  in  halls, 
dandling  negligently  from  the  other,  where  the  very  lamps  turn  faint  and 
—that  one  begins  again,  after  the  blue  from  a  deficiency  of  repairing 
sununer  and  the  harvest  months,  to  and  refreshing  air, — not  in  theatres, 
suit  themselves  to  the  season, — to  where,  for  one  hour’s  tolerable  a- 
contract,  as  it  were,  and  concen-  musement,  a  wdiole  evening  of  ennui 
trate  their  movements  and  affections  is  undergone, — not  in  auction-marts, 
within  a  domestic  circle  of  interest-  where  money  is  spent  and  purcha- 
ing  and  inviting  avocations.  The  ses  are  made,  without  aim  or  uti- 
suininer,  no  doubt,  had  its  appro-  lity, — nor  in  the  fashionable  loun- 
priate  and  peculiar  joys, — its  skies  ges,  where  unhappy  men  and  wromen 
of  deep  and  intense  blue,  or  of  swol-  masquerade  it  in  the  character  of 
Itii  and  magnificent  cloud, — its  earth  ladies  and  gentlemen  mightily  inter- 
all  over  promise,  and  its  atmosphere  ested  and  gratified, — but  at  home, 
all  glorified  anil  enlivened  by  sun-  “  at  our  own  fire-sides,”  in  the  coun- 
bcani  and  song, — the  distant  stroll  try,  with  two  mighty  pleawint  compa- 
hy  the  sparkling  stream,  or  the  mu-  nions,  time  at  our  own  disimsal,  and 
sing  retirement  under  refreshing  a  decided  taste  for  classical  literature, 
shade ;  it  had  its  volume  carried  Every  man,  indeed,  enjoys  a  supe- 
out  to  the  hill-side,  and  perused  wdth  rior  degree  of  happiness  in  riding 
dozing,  supine  indifference,  under  a  his  own  hobby,  however  sorry,  or 
meridian  sun,  and  a  buzzing,  tink-  unseemly,  or  even  worthless,  in  tlie 
^ng  air,  or  its  endless,  aimless  saun-  eye  of  the  world,  the  jade  may  ap- 
where  flowers  spring,  cattle  low,  i>ear.  Your  very  butcher  has  his 
and  flocks  pasture,— where  man  is  notion  of  dignity,  as  he  surveys  his 
received  info  the  companionship  of  bullock,  or  scampers  it  away,  like 
animated  nature,  and  where  he  feels,  old  Helle  on  the  back  of  a  ram. 
and  knows,  and  rejoices,  to  find  that  “  Av,  man,  ye  have  spoiled  a  good 
pm  is  only  half  rational.  The  autumn  butcher,”  said  a  gentleman  of  the 
«mne,  with  its  waving  fields  of  gold,  knife  and  the  chopping-axe,  as  he 
and  its  sw’elling  sheaves,  and  its  ac-  passed  our  rosy  and  wrtly  Parson, 
cumulated  treasures,  with  its  gossa-  on  his  way  to  market  last  fhurwlay. 
webs,  its  variegated  leaf,  and  “  If  nought  more  gent^ler  casts  up 

1^^  last  parting  days  of  repose  and  in  my  own  profession,  said  adan- 
niles,  and  mitigated  splendours, —  cing-master  to  the  same  individual. 
I'd  frequent  and  happy  were  the  in-  **  I  am  thinking  of  bringing  up  my 
rviews  which  the  soul  held  with  son  Rob  to  be  a  minister.”  And,  by 
^If,  with  all  around,  and  with  all  a  similarity  of  illustrations,  we  could 
on  the  distance  of  time,  and  travel  upwards  or  downwards,  as  you 
and  eternity,  as  the  sun  set  will,  amidst  furnishing-taylors,  mere 
f^oad  and  south,  and  the  moon  re-  mathematicians,  mineralogists,  anti- 
*'ncil  her  autumnal  hours  of  rising,  quarians,  and  yarn-spinncrs  of  all 
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tk'scriplions, — and  thiough  every  va¬ 
riety  and  gradation  of  hobby,  we 
could  point  to  the  happy,  contented 
aspect  of  the  rider,  and  contrast  it 
with  the  heavy,  morose,  and  cada¬ 
verous  look  of  him  who  hangs  on, 
from  Ids  cradle  to  his  grave,  be¬ 
twixt  the  heaven  of  purpose  and  the 
earth  of  performance, — whose  mind 
is  so  equally  poised  betwixt  various 
counter  attractions,  that  it  remains, 
as  it  were,  in  equilibrio,  Uirough 
all  that  tiresome  and  meaningless 
‘‘  NOW,”  which  he  considers  as  his 
lifetime.  And  if  matters  are  thus 
arranged,  in  respect  of  such  hobbies 
as  have  been  alluded  to,  and  if  there 
is  no  depth,  and  width,  and  length  of 
degradation,  in  point  of  pursuit  or 
employment,  over  which  a  decided 
preference  and  predilection  will  not 
cast  a  robe  of  gracefulness,  an  air 
of  importance,  what  are  we  to  an¬ 
ticipate  respecting  that  liking  for 
classical  literature,  where  the  ob¬ 
ject  and  the  taste,  the  horse  and  his 
rider,  are  both  of  so  dignified  and 
graceful  a  character?  Burns  very 
feelingly  enumerates  the  situations 
in  which  he  had  enjoyed  the  greatest 
share  of  happiness,  amongst  which 
courting  lasses  and  drinking  whis¬ 
ky”  are  not  overlooked.  But  had 
Burns  been  acquainted  with  the 
pleasure  of  reading,  and,  as  it  were, 
conversing  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classics,  during  the  long  winter  even¬ 
ings,  when  he  was  employed  in  set¬ 
ting  fire  to  his  convivial  roof  at 
Maueblin,  in  penning  his  epistle  to 
Davie,  at  Mossgill,  or  in  describing 
and  participating  in  the  divertise- 
ments  of  Hallowe’en,  under  his  pa¬ 
ternal  roof, — he  had,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  fonued  a  very  different  estima  .e 
of  genuine  happiness. 

I  have  long  been  of  ox^inion,  that 
the  dedication  of  a  few  of  your 
monthly  pages  to  “  classical  reveries” 
would  not  only  confer  a  new  grace 
and  interest  upon  your  Magazine,  but 
would  honourably  disutinguisli  you 
from  your  brethren  of  the  periodical 
l>re6s.  There  is,  indeed,  a  classi¬ 
cal  Journal but  this  is  too  much  of 
a  good  thing ;  and  the  manner  is  at 
once  ponderous  and  soporific.  1 1  was 
with  picture,  therefore,  that  1  ob¬ 
served,  in  your  two  last  Numbers, 
some  interesting  and  amusing  obser- 
servations  and  criticisms  upon  Dr 


Hunter  B  Livy  ;-and  ab  tins*,  btric. 
tures  have  naturally  set  me  a-tliii,|,'. 
ing,  I  have  given  my  thoughts  the 
following  form,  upon 


“  NON  Mono,* 


non  M()]»o 


With  the  view  of  jdacing  tins  sub¬ 
ject  of  ancient,  as  well  as  of  more 
recent  controversy,  in  as  distinct  a 
iwint  of  view  as  possible,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  necessary  to  enter  fully 
into  the  elements,  as  it  were,  and 
fundamental  princijrles  upon  whitk 
the  meaning  of  this,  and  of  some  si- 
milar  passages,  seems  to  depend.  The 
question  at  issue  is  this:  Can  the 
words  **  non  modo”  convey  a  nega¬ 
tive  meaning,  or  are  they  always  to 
be  understood  in  an  affirmative  sense? 
Now,  tile  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
there  is  nothing,  strictly  speaking, 
and  following  analogy,  in  the  nature 
of  the  arrangement  of  this  expres¬ 
sion,  to  prevent  both  acceptations ; 
and  this  will  apjiear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  amongst  other  considera¬ 
tions,  w  hich  might  be  adduced. 

Modo,”  as  is  well  known,  is 
merely  tlie  ablative  of  “modus,"  a 
measure,  or  point  of  boundary,  in 
respect  of  quantity,  quality,  or  num¬ 
ber.  Like  the  term  “  finis,”  however, 
it  may,  and  often  is,  used,  not  only 
to  express  the  boundary,  but  that 
which  is  bounded — the  thing  limited 
or  measured ;  and  hence  the  acce|v 
tation  of  its  derivatives  “  raoderor 
and  modiuB,” — the  one  referring  to 

the  boundary,  and  the  other  to  the 
quantity  of  the  thing  boundech  n 
what  is  termed,  for  convenience  sake, 
by  grammarians,  its  adverbial  ac¬ 
ceptation,  it  has  still  a  direct  an  m 
du  bitable  reference  to  its  proper  an 
substantive  meaning.  Thus,  w  en 
is  said,  “  puer  cursitat,  niodo  hue, 
modo  illuc,^  ‘‘  the  boy  runs,  or 
now  in  this  direction, 
that  direction,” — a  reference  is 
a  certain  limited  or  measured 
bounded  space  of  ®  I. 

or  even  of  Mh,  by  which 
ments  of  the  boy  arc 
The  boy  runs  hither  up  to  a 
time,  he  runs  thither  up  to 

time,-<.r.  the  hoy  runs  in  this 

tion,  up  to  a  certain  cx- 

in  tliat  direction,  up  to 
t«nt,-or,  lastly,  the  boy  runsup 

certain  measure  of  time  and  of  s]*- 


t  ji  )f«  "n 
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the  one  direction,  and  then  up  to  and  analogical  capabilities.  **  Motlo 


a  pertain  measure  of  time  and  of 
s])ace  in  another  direction.  Again, 
when  the  phrase  is  used,  **  Frater 
modi)  accepit  nummos,**  my  brother 
l)as  a  while  a  Htt/e  while  a^o,  or 
jtisi  now,  receivcnl  the  money,  the  rc- 
ieri  ncc  hy  means  of  “  modo,*’  is  made 


decern  hommes”  maif  signify,  just 
ten  men  and  no  fewer,  or  just  ten 
men  and  no  more,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  arch  negative 
itself,  “  non." 

“  Occidit  una  domus,  se<l  non 
domus  una  perire  digna  fuit."  In 


to  a  measured  point  of  time  at  wdiich  this  sentence,  the  phrase  “  non  una," 
the  money  was  received,  which  point,  w  hich  usually  signifies  not  one,  hut 


liowever,  in  as  far  as  the  expression 
is  concerned,  is  left  indefinite,  or  un¬ 
fixed;  it  might  be  onh/  an  instant 
apo,  or  even  yesterday,  or  some  day 
previous.  Still,  however,  “  motlo’ 
can  never  be  confounded  wuth  '‘olim," 
“  hmff  The  very  pointing,  by 

means  of  the  term  made  use  of,  to 
“  a  measure  completed,"  shews  that 


less,  is  understood  as  im])orting  not 
one,  but  more.  In  both  cases  there  is 
a  point  fixed,  to  which  a  reference  is 
made  ;  and  whether  you  are  to  pass 
beyond  or  keep  within  that  point,  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  sense  of  the 
context.  In  the  word  “  tantuin," 
this  principle  is  perhaps  still  more 
manifest.  The  ordinary  significa- 


this  completion  of  the  measurement  tion  of  the  negative  “  tantum"  is  so 
had  been  waited  for,  as  it  were,  and  much,  and  no  more,  or,  as  it  is  ex- 
expected,  and,  consequently,  that  the  pressed,  only."  Yet  every  scho- 


ammneiation  would  be  made  imme¬ 
diately  upon,  or  at  least  s(nm  after,  its 
completion.  In  the  comjwundcd 
form,  “  tantummodo,"  and  solum- 
modo,"  a  reference  is  directly  made 
to  a  measurement ;  “  tantum"  and 
“  solum”  convey,  in  fact,  the  whole 
extent  of  meaning,  whilst  modo" 
indicates  and  announces,  that  this 
meaning  extends  so  far,  and  no  far- 
ther~so  much,  and  only  so  much, 
or,  and  so  much  only.  Under 
this  view,  ‘^inodo"  may  justly  be 
considered,  in  all  instances,  as  lirait- 
hjg  or  modifying  the  extent  of  a 


iar  knours,  that  in  the  sense  of  so 
much  and  no  less,  it  is  likewise  of¬ 
ten  to  be  met  wuth.  In  English, 
we  say,  **  he  is  not  a  little  unhap¬ 
py."  I  allow,  says  a  friend,  that 
1  am  a  little  capricious  ;  “  not  a 
little,"  is  your  immediate  response. 
And  in  both  these  instances,  the 
phrase  which  might,  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation,  have  conveyed  the  no¬ 
tion  of  not  a  little,  or  the  negative 
of  every  thing  up  to  a  little,  is  un¬ 
derstood  as  signifying  not  a  little, 
but  more  than  a  little ;  the  nega¬ 
tive  of  the  little  being  understootl  as 


|j  m  the  same  sense,  and  for  the  same 
P  tcason,  tliat  ‘‘  vix  *,  tantum,  raro,  et 
g  siniilia”  are,  and  must  be,  considered 

«  as 

J  1  he  negative,  however,  or  exclu- 
J  uve  ])ower  of  “  modo,"  may  be  ex- 
H  crciRed  in  two  wrays,  or  under  two 
II  'cry  o])posite  aspects  ;  **  modo,"  in 
Ijits  natural  application  to  quantity, 
Ijtiuality,  or  number,  may  signify jw/f 
1  w  much  and  no  more,  or  Just  so  much 
J  •  ifd  no  less.  We  are  not  speaking  at 
4  present  of  the  actual  acceptation  of 
I  the  term,  as  used  by  the  classic  au- 
l^rs,  but  merely  of  its  philological 


ly  the  original  meaning  of  this  term 
“  modo,"  but  likewise  its  capabili¬ 
ties  of  application,  let  us  kern  these 
considerations  in  view,  whilst  we 
proceed  to  consider  their  bearing 
and  infiuence  upon  the  combined  or 
compounded  phrase  “  non  rnwlo," 
which  is  the  one  in  question.  “  Non 
motlo,"  then,  is  made  up  of  two  ne¬ 
gatives,  the  first  negative,  “  non," 
altering,  as  it  were,  and  motlifying 
whatever  limitetl  meaning  is  express¬ 
ed  by  the  conjoined  term  “  motlo," 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  find  it 
operating  in  the  terms  “  ncc  non. 


1  fM*  the  negative  power  of  vix,  take  the  following  illustration  :  In  a  Latin  insenp- 
upon  an  old  tomb-stone  at  St.  Andrews,  it  is  said,  of  some  venerable  Monkish 
a  aU|cr,  “  Vixerat  in  Christo this,  howev’er,  has  been  altered  an«i  negatived  sadly  by 
i" riling  it  in  two  separate  words,  thus  :  “  Vix  erat  in  Christo  !** 
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non  solum,  non  tantum,”  and  so 
forth  *.  The  meaning  of  “  modo" 
being  expressible,  though  not  with 
logical,  at  least  with  practical  accu¬ 
racy,  by  the  English  term  only,  the 
force  of  the  “  non”  is  felt  in  putting 
a  negative  upon  this  term  “  modo,” 
orJy,  which  itself,  as  has  already 
been  shewn,  negatives,  to  a  certain 
extent,  whatever  word  or  phrase  it 
influences ;  and  thus  we  have  two  ne¬ 
gatives  making  up  an  afflrroative,  in 
the  regular  acceptation  of  the  use  and 
practice  of  the  Latin  and  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  languages, — and  hence  we  as¬ 
sert,  that  non  modo,”  thus  applied, 
is  not  a  negative,  but  an  affirmative 
clause.  Non  modo  consoles,  sed 
etiam  patres  affirmabant.”  Here  the 
whole  sentence  is  plainly  affirma¬ 
tive,  the  fonner,  assuredly,  equally 
with  the  latter  cause.  The  modo 
consules,”  in  the  first  clause,  is  ne¬ 
gatived  by  “  non  in  other  words, 
it  is  affinned,  that  the  idea  expresed 
by  the  words  modo  consules,” 
or  consuls  only,”  is  not  the  idea 
meant,  but  one  which  differs  from  it 
in  excess,  as  if  it  had  been  said, 
“  not  the  consuls  only,  but  more  than 
this  amount — ^likewise  the  fathers.” 
In  this  instance,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  negative,  like  that  in  “  non  tan- 
tum,”  falls  upon  the  minus  side  of 
its  adjunct  **  modo,” — still,  however, 
making  an  affirmative  averment  upon 
the  whole.  Again,  in  the  sentence 
**  non  modo  consules,  sed  ne  patres 
quidem  affirmabant,”  it  is  equally 
manifest  that  the  meaning  or  power 
of  “  non  modo”  is  materially  chan¬ 
ged.  In  the  former  instance,  “  non 
modo  consules”  imported,  not  only 
the  consuls,  but  more  ;  in  this  case, 
it  sip^ifies,  and  in  perfect  consisten¬ 
cy  with  analogy,  (at  least,)  “  not  the 
consuls  even, — not  so  much  as  this, 
but  less,— not  even  the  fathers.”  In 
the  former  instance,  the  n^ative  fell 
upon  the  minus  side  of  the  “  modo,” 
or  the  measure  referred  to,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  effect  was  addition,  or, 
which  comes  ultimately  to  be  the  same 
thing,  diminution  n^atived  ;  and, 
in  the  latter  example,  the  negative 
falls  upon  the  pfus  side  of  “  modo,” 
or  the  measure  stated,  and  conse- 


[Nov. 


quently  the  effect  is  diminution,  or 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  wwi 
negatived  t.  “  Non  motlo  consules,” 

not  the  consuls  in  measure, _ that  is, 

minus  the  consuls  in  measure  or 
number ;  ne  quidem  patres,”  not 
even  the  fathers.  It  is  quite  true, 
that,  at  the  time  when  ‘‘  non  modo 
consules”  is  announced,  the  mind  of 
the  hearer  cannot  foresee,  in  hoc 
statu,”  whether  the  meaning  is  to  be 
plus  or  minus  the  consuls ;  this  can 
only  be  learnt  by  the  words  which 
follow,  and  which,  in  this  instance, 
as  in  a  thousand  others,  direct  the 
sense  of  the  former  clause.  IV’hcn  I 
say  “  non  unus  yir,”  I  cannot  tell, 
in  this  stage  of  the  enunciation, 
whether  the  assertion  is  to  bo  plus 
or  minus  ;  it  may  be  non  unus  vir 
est  mortalis,”  not  one  man  is  mortal, 
but  many,— a//  men  are  mortal ;  or  it 
might  be,  did  my  experience  and  rea¬ 
son  admit  of  the  assertion,  “  not  one 
man  is  mortal,”  but  fewer,  none,  i.  e. 
all  men  are  immortal.  In  the  latter 
instance,  the  non”  negatives  the 
plus  side  of  the  “  unus  vir,”  not  so 
much  as  one,  but  less ;  in  the  fonner 
case,  it  negatives  the  minus  side  of 
the  unus  vir ;”  not  one  only,  but 
more.  The  ultimate  effect,  in  the  two 
cases,  is  directly  opposite,  and  yet 
both  senses,  without  the  addition  of 
any  other  term,  are  fairly  and  gram¬ 
matically  deducible  from  the  above 
words  as  they  are  stated.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  I  say  ‘‘  non  mojlo  duo 
viri,  sed  decern  mortui  sunt,  thffc 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fora  of  the 
negative  falling  upon  the  minus  side 
of  “  duo  ;”  and  when  1  add  “  non 
modo  decern  viri,  sed  ne  quidem  duo, 
mortui  sunt,”  there  can  be  as  litue 
doubt  that  the  force  of  the  ‘  non 
falls  upon  the  plus  side,  and  nega¬ 
tives  the  excess  of  **  dccem,  or, 
other  words,  according  to 
language,  asserts  the  minus  o 
cem,”  which  is  afterwards 
express  terms,  to  be  “  1^  of 
Having  discussed  ‘ 

«  modo,”  and  ‘‘ non  modo,  "  ^ 
ference  to  their  plus  and  ^ 

positive  and 

enunciation  of  ideas,  it  now  ^ 
before  entering  upon  the  p*  _ 


•  Vide  Postscript. 

Just  as  we  say,  “  no  that  large,”  “  not  that  little,”— mesning 
of  expression,  very  little,”  and  “  v«y  large,”  &c.  ad  infinitum. 


,  by  that 
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passages  where  these  tenns  occur,  to 
notice  the  additional  **  non’*  which  is 
occasionally  appended,  and  that,  too, 
in  order  to  express  the  very  same  no¬ 
tion  or  idea  which,  according  to  our 
understanding,  is  capable  of  being 
brought  out  without  such  assistance. 
If  “  non  raodo,”  it  may  be  said,  has 
a  negative  effect,  or,  in  other  words, 
if  the  “  non”  be  considered  as  nega¬ 
tiving  every  thing  beyond  the  “  mo- 
do,”  or  ‘'so  much,”  then  an  addition¬ 
al  “  non”  must  go  far  to  reverse  all 
this,  and  restore  things  to  their  for¬ 
mer  state,  prior  to  the  use  of  the  first 
“  non  ;”  in  other  words,  the  effect  of 
the  whole  clause  must  be  affirmative, 
which,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are 
bound  to  understand  it,  it  is  not.  To 
this,  however,  it  is  quite  easy  to  an¬ 
swer,  by  a  direct  reference  to  the  usual 
and  affirmative  sense  of  “non  raodo,** 
and  then  the  second  “  non”  forming 
the  negative  of  an  affinnative,  or  an 
alfirniative  coupled  with  a  negative, 
brings  out  the  sense  wanted.  “  Non 
inodo,  non  patricius,  sed  ne  quidem, 
civis  Roinanus;**  not  only  not  a 
patrician,  but  more  than  this  of  the 
negative  quality — not  even  a  Roman 
citizen.  Had  there  been  only  one 
“  non”  in  the  first  clause  witn  the 
corresponding  “  ne**  or  “  non,**  in 
the  second,  the  sense  had  been  the 
same ;  “  non  patricius  modo,**  not  so 
much  as  this,  much  less,  therefore, 
than  this,  “  ne  quidem  Roinanus  ci- 
'is,”  not  even  a  Roman  citizen, 
hut,  by  the  addition  of  the  second 
‘‘  non,”  what  is  merely  inferred 
in  the  first  form,  is  distinctly  stated 
m  the  second  ;  and  ere  we  have  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  corresponding  negative 
clause,  the  annunciation  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  is  made. 

That  all  languages,  perhaps,  and 
the  Latin  language  in  particular, 
admit  of  such  forms  of  expression 
in  which  a  negative  is  ratner  im¬ 
plied  and  inferred  from  the  con¬ 
text  than  expressed,  it  were  easy 
to  prove  in  the  most  satisfactory 
njanner.  In  addition  to  the  exam¬ 
ples  which  are  adduced  by  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter,  in  bis  note  on  “  non  modo,**  and 
non  modo  non,’*  and  which  merely 
imply  the  carrying  forward  (and  if 
»orwa^,  why  not  backward  too?)  a 
meaning^  when  a  positive  is 
?ll  which,  in  the  corresponding  clause, 
t*  expressed,  we  may  add  such  La- 
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tin  phrases  as  these — cave  ut  facias, 
— cave  ne  facias — cave  ut  titubes,** 
and  “  cavene  titubes  ;’*  in  both  these 
instances,  the  Ijatinity  is  unquestion¬ 
able  ;  and  yet,  if  the  sense  so  require 
it,  both  the  forms  of  the  separate  ex¬ 
pressions  may  each  signify  the  same 
thing.  Thus,  “  cave  facias”  inti¬ 
mates  one  of  two  things,  either  a 
caution  to  be  on  your  guard  against 
doing,  or  not  doing  ;  it  is  “  the  do¬ 
ing”  which  is  the  object  of  care,  and 
it  depends  upon  your  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  speaker's  intention,  whe¬ 
ther  you  understand  “  cave  facias” 
as  an  admonition  “  to  do”  or  “  not 
to  do ;”  all  that  is  enunciated  posi¬ 
tively  in  the  expression,  is  an  ad¬ 
mission  by  the  subjunctive  form  of  a 
power  in  you  of  doing,  and  an  intima¬ 
tion  by  tne  imperative  form  that  you 
are  to  keep  a  close  watch  over  this 
power  or  contingency  ;  it  may  be,  to 
foster  it  in  operation,  or  it  may  be  the 
very  reverse,  to  extinguish  its  opera¬ 
tion  altogether.  The  same  reasoning 
applies  to  “  cave  titubes”  and  “  ne  ti¬ 
tubes,**  and  requires  no  additional  il¬ 
lustration.  But  what  is  still  more 
singular,  in  these,  and  similar  usages 
and  “  non**  usages  of  the  negatives, 
you  may  find  a  meaning  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  the  apparent  expression. 
Thus,  “  cave  venias**  may  be  so 
situated  as  to  signify — take  care 
that  you  don*t  come,  see  that  you  stay 
away;  and  “  cave  ne  venias**  may  sig¬ 
nify — take  care  of  your  not  coming — 
be  on  your  guard  against  that ;  in 
other  words,  see  and  don*t  disappoint 
me,  “  be  sure  to  come.**  In  the  sen¬ 
tence  “  immo  perfecto  negat,  neque 
se  has  SDdes  vendidisse,  &c.”  the  sense 
can  only  be  brought  out  by  either 
reading  “  neque*’  as  “  atque,**  or  by 
dropping  the  negative  in  “  negar* 
in  the  second  clause,  and  retaining 
the  assertive  force  of  “  loquitur,**  or 
“  ait”  merely.  And  in  the  well-known 
“  qui  fit  Moecenas,  8fC.,’*  the  “  lau- 
det*  in  the  third  line,  drops  the 
“  ne**  of  nemo  in  the  first  line,  and 
assumes,  for  its  nominative,  the  radi¬ 
cal  part  homo,”  or,  as  the  French 
have  it,  “  on,**  which  is  originally 
“  rhomme.** 

The  object  of  the  above  induction 
of  instances  is  meant  to  prove  the 
frequent  occasions,  in  translating 
the  Latin  language  in  particular,  in 
which  we  arc  under  the  necessity, 
4  E 
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either  of  supplying  or  of  suppress¬ 
ing,  of  carrying  forward  or  of  carry¬ 
ing  backward,  a  negative,  as  may 
suit  our  convenience,  with  the  view 
of  making  out  the  ultimate  effect,  or 
the  whole  meaning.  It  is  quite  true, 
that  in  no  case  is  a  negative  with¬ 
held  in  Latin,  or  in  any  other  lan¬ 
guage,  when  the  negative  effect  can¬ 
not  be  conceived,  or  felt, '  or  appre¬ 
hended,  without  its  presence  ;  but  a 
negative  actually  is,  and  may  be, 
suppressed,  again  and  again,  when 
its  presence  would  not  materially 
change  the  meaning.  To  supply  a 
negative,  therefore,  merely  with  the 
view  of  bringing  out,  more  forcibly, 
into  English  terms,  the  meaning  of 
a  Latin  passage,  is  oftentimes  quite 
allowable ;  but  to  conceive,  from 
this  process,  that  the  Latin  expres¬ 
sion  was  imperfect,  without  such  a 
supply,  is  downright  misapprehen¬ 
sion  and  absurdity.  Preserving  these 
observations  in  our  view,  we  come 
now  to  a  consideration  of  the  rules, 
or  canons,  which  Dr  Hunter  has 
laid  down,  whereby  to  regulate  the 
use  of  “  non  modo,’*  or  “  non  modo 
non.** 

1st.  \Vhen  one  common  circum¬ 
stance  (says  the  Doctor)  is  denied  in 
both  clauses,  and,  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  sentence,  is  placed  after 
“  ne  quidem,**  no  second  negative  is 
necessary  after  ‘‘  non  modo.** 

5id.  When  two  different  and  dis¬ 
tinct  circumstances  are  denied  seve¬ 
rally,  one  in  each  of  the  clauses,  a 
second  negative  is  indispensably  re¬ 
quired  after  **  non  mo<lo.** 

It  is  not  with  the  first  canon  that 
we  have  at  present  to  deal, — for,  in 
fact,  the  Doctor  only  enunciates, 
that  a  second  negative  is  not  neces» 
sary,  which  we  have  all  along  ad- 
mitt^  ;  but  be  does  not  say  that 
it  may  not  be,  and  he  afterwards 
admits  that  it  is  occasionally  found, 
even  under  these  circumstances.  But 
it  is  respecting  the  second  rule  that 
we  are  dispos^  to  speak,  both  be¬ 
cause  it  is  distinct  and  definite, 
and  alro  because  it  is  somewhat  in 
opposition  to  the  principles  we  have 
endeavoured  to  advance.  In  Livy, 
Lib.  9.  cap.  19.,  we  have  a  sentence 
ending  thus,  Non  modo  cum  clade 
ulla,^  sed^  ne  cum  periculo  quidem 
suo,  wliich,  upon  the  Doctor’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  common  circumstance,  is 


manifestly  inadmissible;  and  yet 
upon  our  hypothesis,  it  is  as  capal 
hie  of  explanation,  and  as  consistent 
witli  general  principles,  as  any  other 
Non  modofeum  clade  ulla,”  is 
the  same  as  “  non  cum  clade  ulla  ” 
“  not  with  any  slaughter,*’  only  that 
modo**  is  added  to  sliew  that  there 
was  less  than  this  measure ;  that  it 
lay  on  the  minus  side  of  it;  and, 
consequently,  it  is  added,  “  ne  cuiil 
periculo  quidem  suo.*’  The  nega- 
tive  “  ne,**  in  the  second  clause,  evi¬ 
dently  fixes  a  minus,  or  negative  ae. 
ceptation,  upon  “  non  modo”  in  the 
first ;  and,  what  is  more,  a  negative, 
in  the  first  clause,  will,  in  the  same 
manner,  be  found  to  transfer  its  ne¬ 
gative  influence  to  the  second ;  e.  (r. 
**  Quod  ego,  non  modo  non  audiain 
sed  etiam  videam.”  The  non”  is 
here  transferre<l,  or  canied  on  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer, — (as  in  the  case 


i 


■ 


of — 


! 

“  Nec  solos  tangit  Atridas 
Iste  dolor,  soUs^ue  licet  capcrc  arma 
Mycenis,” 


quoted  by  Dr  Hunter) — to  the  second 
clause,  or  branch,  of  the  pro}>o8i- 
tion.  Nay,  what  is  still  more  sur¬ 
prising,  and,  upon  Dr  Hunter’s  plan, 
altogether  inexplicable,  there  are 
instances  in  which  there  is  no  se¬ 
cond  “  non**  in  the  first  clause,  and 
no  negative  at  all  in  the  second 
clause,  in  which  the  sense  is,  never¬ 
theless,  in  both  manifestly  negative : 
e.  fr,  **  Nihil  agis,  quod  ^o  non 
modo  audiam,  sed  etiam  videam- 
Cat.  1.  cap.  3.  The  sense  evidently 
is,  you  do  nothing,  that  1 
only  do  not  hear,  but  even  do  iwd 


In  this  instance,  entirely  inexp  «- 
able,  upon  Dr  Hunters  secon 
anon,  we  find  the  meaning  upon 
lie  plan  which  we  have  sugges^  . 
y  using  the  first  “  non  modo  i 
be  minus,  or  negative  sen^, 
ben,  by  carrying  J 

tied  negative  to  the  second  c  * 
bus,  “NihU  agis,  quod 
odiam  (modo)  sed  etiam  ("O  )  . 

“you  .10  nothing 

o  not,  may  not,  hear  f  ^ 

tiIlfe«p^.We.“whKb'^'25 
lay  not  (e»en)  “ee.  Th 
entences,  however,  to  oe  i 
be  classics,  and  these  not  ^ 
rhich  there  is  no  common 
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iinnccy  and  ytt  the  negative  neces¬ 
sarily  implieil  in  non  inodo/*  in 
the  first  clause,  is  not,  as  in  the 
alwvc  instance,  transferred  to  the 
second  clause  ;  and  this  merely 
because  the  sense  does  not  require 
it.  For,  after  all,  the  general  and 
leading  scope  is  the  rudder  by 
which  the  critic  is  enabled  to  steer 
his  course,  through  all  such  varie¬ 
ties  and  jieculiarities  of  expression. 
Take  the  following  as  a  specimen : 

Incle  tantus  terror,  pavorque  oinnes 
occupavit,  ut  non  modo  alius  quis- 
(juam  arma  caperet  aut  castris  pellere 
hostein  conaretur,  sed  etiam  rex  ipse 
ad  fluinen,  navesque  perfugerit.”  In 
this  instance,  it  is  evident,  that,  after 
“  non  modo,**  according  to  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter’s  rule,  a  second  “  non'*  should  be 
supplied  ;  which,  however,  must  be 
dropt  in  the  second  clause,  which  is 
)»lainly  and  incontestibly  affirmative. 
If  the  criterion  we  have  endeavoured 
to  establish  hold  good,  ‘‘  non  modo 
alius  quisquam  arma  caperet,**  will 
admit  of  being  read,  should  the 
sense  require  it,  wliich  here  it  does, 

“  non  alius  quisquam  (modo)  cape- 
rit  arma ;  “  no  one,  not  so  mveh 
<u)  any  of  the  whole  could  take  up 
arras,  hut  even  the  King  himself  ac¬ 
tually  fled  ;**  “  rex  ipse  perfugerit," 
which  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 
After  all,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  ordinary,  and  most  intelligible 
use  of  “  non  modo,**  is  upon  the  affir¬ 
mative,  or  what  we  have  termed  the 
addition,  or  plus  side;**  and  hence 
arises  our  difficulty,  from  being  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  one  acceptation,  to  un¬ 
derstand  it  in  any  other.  Just  as  when 
you  meet  with  such  phrases  as 
“  mare  placidum  ventis,**  or  **  sicca 
sanguine  fauces,**  you  are  led,  from 
common  usage,  to  affix  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  meaning  to  these  terms  from 
jhe  one  here.  Had  the  phrase, 
“mare placidum  ventis,**  been  marc 
turbidum  ventis,**  then,  by  common 
UK,  you  would  have  interpreted  the 
winds  as  the  cause  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  “  turbidum  ;**  and,  in  the  same 
jnanner,  had  the  second  phrase  been 
“  madidie  sanguine  fauces,**  you 
Would  have  found  as  little  diflSculty 
»n  respect  of  the  connection  betwixt 
the  “  sanguine**  and  the  “  madide.** 
I  t  is  a  consideration  of  the  incompa¬ 
tibility  betwixt  the  terras  **  ventis** 
and  “  placidum, **  and  the  terms 


**  sanguine*’  and  sicca,*’  and  that 
alone,  which  leads  you  to  that  inter¬ 
pretation,  which  every  one  knows  to 
he  the  tnie  one.  Your  previous 
knowledge  of  the  incompatibility  of 
the  usual  interpretation  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  leads  you  to  adopt  another,  the 
direct  reverse  of  that  to  which,  did 
the  sense  admit  of  it,  you  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  hcle<l.  “  1  have  drawn,*' 
says  the  maid-servant,  **  the  bed-cur- 
tain  ;’*  and  you  cannot  tell,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  your  previous  knowledge, 
whether  the  curtain  has  been  drawn 
or  withdrawn.  1  have  skinnetl  an 
eel,  and  1  have  skinned  a  ball,  are 
different  o|X3rations,  the  key  to  which 
lies  not  in  the  expression  made  use 
of,  but  in  the  previous  knowledge  of 
the  speaker.  He  has  some  “  stuff**  in 
him,  that  fellow  !  and  “  such  stuff!’* 
are  different  things.  And  in  the  cAse 
of  “  non  modo,**  used  in  a  minus,  as 
well  as  a  plus  sense,  nothing  more 
^than  this  is  assumed.  Grant  but  the 
same  latitude  here,  which  is  per¬ 
mitted  elsewhere,  and  the  question 
appears  to  be  settled. 

Still,  however,  if  incredulity  must 
have  its  undisputed  and  incontro¬ 
vertible  usage,  we  frankly  confess 
that  we  have  none  such  to  adduce. 
For  were  we  to  instance,  as  such,  the 
thousand  cases  in  which  non  modo" 
is  followed  by  **  ne  quidem,**  and  in 
which  both  clauses  appear  to  us  to  be 
n^ative,  this  would  be  called  a  b^- 
ging  of  the  question,  and  we  would 
be  assailed  with  a  supplied  **  non,** 
or  with  a  general  one,**  applicable 
to  both  clauses.  Though,  however, 
we  cannot  bring  forward  non  mo¬ 
do,**  taken  by  itself,  as  signifying 
“  not  to  that  extent,  but  less,*^  we 
can  adduce  **  non  tantum,**  a  phrase 
so  closely  allied,  as  to  be  almost 
identified  with  the  other,  in  this  pre¬ 
dicament,  and  we  can  show,  by  in¬ 
numerable  instances,  that  the  term 
“  modo,**  when  add^,  or  affixed  to 
other  words,  does  oftentimes  little 
more  than  merely  fix  down  their 
meaning  to  a  certain  measured  |wint 
implied  in  their  usual  acceptation : 
thus,  “  tantum  modo**  is  just  “  tan¬ 
tum — solum  modo*'  is  just  “  solum,** 
—and  why  may  not  ''  non  modo  be 
just  the  measurement  of ''  non,**  and 
no  more  ?  Non  modo  tu,  ct  ne 
quidem  illc,**  **  not  you,  and  much 
less  he." 
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My  attention,  as  1  have  already  these  same  Angli,  ike.  never  adopted 
hinted,  has  been  drawn  to  this  sub-  any  usage,  and  were  incapable  of  do- 
ject,  by  what  appeared  to  me  a  some-  ing  so,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  a 
what  hasty,  but  certainly  a  very  ere-  general  idiom,  which  had  not  its 

ditable  review,  of  Dr  Hunter's  foundation  in  some  principles  of  com- 
Livy,**  which  appeared  in  your  Sep-  mon-sense  aiid  common  feeling,  and 
tember  Number, — and  by  a  short  which  was  not,  therefore,  a  legitimate 
answer  to  this  paper,  under  the  ap-  subject  of  investigation  to  the  logi- 
pellation  of  Hints  to  the  Review-  cian,  or  mental  philologist.  When 
er,"  which  was  printed  in  your  last  ^  Scotch  lad,  for  example,  says,  “  I 
Number,  under  the  signature  X.  I  did  not  never  do  that,"  and  which 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  stating  an  we  readily  translate  into  English 
opinion  in  some  degree  diflPerent  from  did  not  ert  r,  or  1  did  never 

both,  and  shall  be  glad  if  either  X.,  do  that,"  the  translation  is  not  a 
or  the  Reviewer,  shall  think  my  fair  one;  for  the  object  of  the  speaker 
speculations  deserving  of  their  no-  i®  ^  express  in  stronger  terms,  by  a 
tice.  repetition  of  the  negative,  his  having 

Though  not  prepared,  indeed,  with  never  done  the  thing  laid  to  his 
the  bold  impetuosity  of  X,  to  provoke  charge.  “  I  have  never,  never  seen 
the  contest  by  a  him,"  is  good  English,  and  merely 

“  Come  on,  MacDuff,”  «vennent  upon  the 

I  am  not,  however,  afraid  of  any  man  ijj-en,  in  particular,  who  are  not  ac- 
who  brings  good  sense,  temper,  and  quainted  with  the  common  terras 
candour,  to  the  ^scussi^.  degrees  of  comparison, 

Yours,  &c.  habit  of  repeating  the 

Gamma,  word,  in  order  to  encrease  the  value. 

^  That  is  good,  good that  is 

P.  S.  Having  had  occasion,  in  the  bad,  bad “  that  is  black,  black !” 
course  of  the  above  discussion,  to  al-  In  the  French  language,  again, 
lude  to  the  use  and  the  effect  of  ne-  two  negatives,  in  the  received  opi- 


Gamma. 


P.  S.  Having  had  occasion,  in  the  bad,  bad “  that  is  black,  black !” 
course  of  the  above  discussion,  to  al-  In  the  French  language,  again, 
lude  to  the  use  and  the  effect  of  ne-  two  negatives,  in  the  received  opi- 
gatives,  and,  in  particular,  to  their  nion  of  all  grammarians,  are  neccs- 
general  representative  non," — and  sary  to  secure  the  effect  of  one.  “Je 
having  frequently  beard  and  seen  ne  viens  pas — II  ne  vient  point— 
what  appeared  to  me  a  great  deal  of  Elle  ne  rit  pas,"  &c.  But  this, 
nonsense  expressed  upon  this  sub-  too,  is  a  misapprehension,  for  the 
ject, — will  you  pardon  me,  if  I  em-  words  “  pas"  and  “  point”  are  not 
brace  this  opportunity  of  stating  originally  negatives  of  the  wrae  im- 
shortly  what  appears  to  me  to  be  port  witn  “  ne"  or  **  non the  one 
their  nature  and  use,  applying  these  signifying  a  step  or  pace,  a  compan- 
ob^rvations  ultimately  to  the  point  tively  small  measurement  of  spaa, 
at  issue.  There  is  a  pretty  general  and  the  other  referring  to  the  smw- 
opinion  abroad,  amongst  gramma-  est  conceivable  space,  a  mere  point- 
nans,  that,  in  some  languages,  two  Thus,  ‘‘  Je  ne  viens  pas  ’  is  ^ 


negatives  make  up  an  a^rmative.  also  to  a  very  limited  durauon. 
Now,  were  this  actually  the  case,  we  the  case  of  “  point,"  the 
should  have  just  ground  for  astonish-  understood  to  be  stronger,  ^ 

raent.  That  the  same  terms  which,  cause  there  is  a  considerame  ^ 

in  one  language,  convey  a  denial  in  ence  betwixt  “a  point"  and  * 
the  strongest  manner,  should,  when  Yet  still  it  may  be  said,  the  u 
translated  literally  into  another,  con-  effect  is  as  much,  and  ^ 

vey  an  assent,  is  indeed  prster  tive,  as  if  non"  or  “  ne  ^ 

spem,"  and  sets  at  defiance  all  rea-  phu^  in  the  situation  of  P 
soning  upon  the  subject.  Sic  point;"  and,  consequenuy, 

voluemnt  Angli,  Romani,  GaUi,  two  negatives  of  the  same  ^ 

^cou, '  has,  ind^,  often  been  ad-  import  are  made  use  of  to  ^ 

duwd  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot ;  but  full  negation.  The 

It  has  ever  been  our  opinion,  that  people  w'ho  walk,  as  ^ 


two  n^Tes  of  tte  ^ 

import  are  made  ^  of  to )  ^ 
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u|K)n  stilts;  they  are  always  in  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  their  language  is  full  of 
the  evidence  of  this  superlative  ten¬ 
dency.  If  a  Frenchman  means  to  say 
that  lie  will  oblige  you,  it  is  at  once 
“  (le  tout  inon  coeur  ;**  and  if  he  dis¬ 
sents  from  you,  he  commences  his 
opinion  with  a  ‘‘  Pardonnez-moi,”and 
so  forth.  In  asserting,  he  asserts  with 
all  the  force  of  w'ords  in  his  power  ; 
and,  in  denying,  a  similar  effort  is 
made.  “  You  shall  not,*'  says  the 
Scotch-mother  to  her  child,  “  You 
shall  not  stir  a  step — no,  not  one 
inch !”  and,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
Frenchman,  whose  most  common 
expressions  are  in  the  heroic  of  pas¬ 
sion,  says,  **  Vous  ne  devez  pas  bou- 
per,  vous  ne  devez  point  bouger." 
All  languages  admit  of  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  sense,  by  means  of  a  re- 
jietition  of  the  negative ;  but  in  no 
one  lanfruatre  does  it  indispensably  re^ 
(luire  two  nef^t fives  to  make  one. 

That  no  two  negatives  are  in  any 
ease  precisely  equivalent  to  an  affirm¬ 
ative,  may  require,  perhaps,  some 
farther  illustration.  When  I  say, 
for  example,  that  “  some  one  is  not 
unlike  another,"  I  certainly  do  not 
mean  to  affirm  that  he  is  the  precise 
reverse  or  negative  of  **  unlike,"  that 
is  extremely  like ;  at  least  no  such 
j  meaning  is  expressed  by  my  words. 

I  Had  I  meant  to  say,  that  the  points 
[  of  resemblance  were  stronger  than 
j  the  points  or  features  of  **  unlike- 
ness,  ’  then  I  would  say  so  at  once  ; 
hut  by  starting  with  the  notion  of 
;  tmlikeness,  I  have  given  evidence, 
j  that  this  was  the  prominent  circum- 
I  stance,  and  that  no  modifying  word, 
i  which  might  be  added,  could  alto- 
?ether-  destroy  this  leading  feature. 
Accordingly,  the  modifying  **  not** 
merely  states,  that  unlikeness  is  ne- 
!  Pitived,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
P^dations  between  this  nearest  pos¬ 
sible  point  to  “  unlikeness,"  and  that 
;  uf  absolute  and  positive  resemblance, 
which,  had  no  negative  been  used 
;  all,  might  have  been  predicated, 
i  thus — 

wander  not  unseen^ 

Midst  hedge-row  elms  and  hillocks 
.  green,’* 

<1  ^tidoubtedly  different  from,  let 
j  me  Wander  seen,"  as  the  latter  implies 
I  ^  direct  wish  to  be  seen  whilst  wan- 
dering;  whereas,  the  former  suggests 


the  notion  of  general  concealment, 
**  'midst  hedge-row  elms  and  hil¬ 
locks  green,"  with  just  as  much  ex¬ 
posure  to  public  view,  ami  little  more, 
as  to  negative  the  idea  of  complete 
seclusion. 

In  the  same  manner,  “  unquam," 
in  Latin,  signifies  **  ever,"  which, 
being  coupled  wdth  one  ‘‘  non,"  is 
completely  reversed,  and  signifies 
“  never  ;'’^but,  when  united  with  two 

nons,"  is  not  restored  again  to  its 
first  signification  “  ever,"  from  which 
it  started,  but  takes  its  meaning  from 
the  second  step,  “  nunquam,"  never, 
and  merely  intimates  that  “  never"  is 
negatived,  but  no  more  than  nega¬ 
tived;  and,  consequently,  that  “some¬ 
times"  is  all  that  now  remains  of  the 
original  “  ever."  **  Ullus"  signifies 
“  any  one “  nullus"  the  reverse, 
“  no  one  but  another  “  non"  does 
not  restore  things  to  their  primitive 
state,  for  “  non  nullus"  does  not  sig¬ 
nify  “  any  one,"  but  “  some  one,*' 
the  nearest  possible  thing  to  “  none." 
Suppose  that  1  say  “your  words  are 
guarded  by  using  tlie  negative  pre¬ 
fix  un,  1  reverse  this  assertion  ;  but 
by  proceeding  to  negative  “  unguard¬ 
ed"  by  a  “  not,”  I  do  not  rcconvey 
the  notion  with  which  1  started,  but 
merely  state  that  the  words  were  the 
nearest  thing  possible  to  “  unguard¬ 
ed,”  not  to  be  so,  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  were  “  not  unguarded  and  if 
more  than  this  is  meant,  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  inference. 

To  apply  all  this  to  tlie  instance 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
is  easy;  “  hi  homines,"  signifies 
these  men  in  general,  without  any 
reference  to  modification  at  all. 
“  Modo  hi  homines,"  intimates  a  li¬ 
mitation  to  these,  and  to  these  alone, 
— these,  and  no  more,  or  these  and 
no  fewer ;  but  when  “  non,”  a  second 
negative,  is  united  with  “  modo,"  it 
does  not  restore  things  precisely  to 
the  point  of  starting,  which  was  “  hi 
homines"  simply,  but  forms  its  mean¬ 
ing  upon  the  “  modo  hi,”  and  inti¬ 
mates,  that  although  these  men,  and 
these  only,  neither  less  nor  more, 
form,  or  may  form,  the  leading  no¬ 
tion  in  the  mind,  yet,  that  this  is 
negatived,  but  in  such  a  manner,  as 
not  to  reyersc  nrecisely  the  meaning 
of  “  modo  hi.'*  The  direct  opposite 
of  “  modo  hi"  may  be  apprehended 
as  “  omnes this  would  reverse  the 
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limitation  implied  in  “inodo;'*  but  less  to  an  unlimited  amount  but  I 
instead  of  “  omnes/*  we  have  inva-  to  a  specitied  extent,  “  ne  quidm 
riably,  in  the  second  clause  of  the  illi,  reverterunt  domum/*  **  return 
sentence,  a  specitication  of  some  par-  ed  home/* 

iiculur  addition  or  negative,  which  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears 
yet  does  not  amount  to  the  whole  of  that  the  explanation  of  “  non  niodo" 
the  class.  Thus,  when  it  is  said,  is  to  be  found  within  itself,  and  has 
hi  venerunt  domum,**  it  is  as-  less  reference  to  a  common  or  sepa- 
sorted  that  these  men  came  home  rate  circumstance,  affirmed  or  de- 
“  without  reference  to  less  or  more  ;’*  nied,  than  Dr  Hunter  seems  to  be 
but  when  it  is  added,  “  modo  hi  ve-  aware  of.  In  the  Doctor's  unequal- 
nerunt  domum,"  an  intimation  is  led  and  original  discussion  ui)on  the 
given  that  the  number  is  to  be  at-  subjunctive  mood,  the  reliance  of 
tended  to  ;  it  is  not  the  coming  this  mood  upon  itself,  for  its  effect 
home,  so  much  as  the  number  of  in  any  statement,  is  clearly  and  logi. 
those  who  came  home,  that  is  to  be  cally  laid  down  and  demonstrated  ; 
noticed.  And  when,  at  last,  it  is  still  and  had  the  same  method  of  reason^ 
further  intimated,  that  “  non  modo  ing  been  transferred  by  him  to  “  non 
/if,  sed  etiam  illi  venerunt  domum,"  modo,"  the  same  inference  would 
an  intimation  is  made,  not  that  all  probably  have  been  made ;  as  “  ha- 
men  went  home,  but  that  more  than  buissem"  is  different,  in  form  and 
“  hi"  (modo,  or  in  number)  went  meaning,  from  “  haWram,”  and 
home,  namely,  “  illi’*  likewise ;  and  yet  may  come  ultimately  and  quite 
if  it  be  expressed  in  the  negative  logically  to  have  the  same  import ; 
form,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  at  so  may  “  non  modo,"  and  “  non 
last,  in  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  man-  modo  non,"  which  are,  in  fact,  dlf- 
ner  of  apprehension  is  concerned,  ferent  statements,  come  to  signify 
“  Non  m(^o  hi,  sed  ne  quidem  precisely,  or  nearly,  at  least,  the 
illi,"  “  not  only  these,  but  less, — not  same  thing.  b. 


NEAPOLITAN  REVOLUTION  . 

Nothing,  now’-a-days,  seems  so  took  place  in  Naples  in  1820  and 
revolutiomry  as  Revolutions.  In  lit-  1821.  It  is  the  less  necessary  to  in- 
tie  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  dulge  in  any  such  sp^ulatioiis,  as 
four  of  these  mucli-dreaded  events  the  general  cnaracteristics  of  the  Re- 
have  occurred  and  passed  away  ;  volutions  of  Naples,  Piedmont,  Por- 
threc  of  them  have  been  extinguisn-  tugal,  and  Spain,  are  in  a  great  m^- 
ed  by  foreign  force,  and  one  of  them  sure  identical.  All  these  poliiicd 
Has  died  a  natural  death.  It  is  not  changes  were  the  sole  and  und>uhUd 
our  present  object,  however,  to  in-  work  of  the  military  ;  and,  “ 
stitute  any  general  inquiry  into  the  most  extraordinary,  in  not  one  of  the 
causes  which  have  produced  results  countries  where  the  Spanish  Cons^ 
so  disastrous  to  the  great  cause  of  tution  has  been  proclaimed  by  toe 
European  liberty,  or  to  speculate  as  army,  have  the  military  made  wy 
to  the  probable  consequences  of  the  creditable  effort  in  supi>ort  of 
triumph  of  the  despotic  over  the  con-  order  of  things  which  they  tnem-. 
stitutional  principle.  Such  an  in-  selves  had  ori^na^.  By  deser  » 
vestigation  would  require  more  time  treachery,  pusillanimity,  and  co^* 
and  research  than  we  are  at  present  ice,  the  Neapolitan  army  melteoa  y 
able  to  bestow,  and  leatl  us  away  on  the  approach  of  the  Aus 
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of  ailininistcring  a  regimen  of  foreign  complished,  and  when  the  army  of  the 
bayonets.  Under  the  fostering  and  Isla,  naturally  averse  to  embark  on 
paternal  care  of  the  French  Ultras,  a  service  likely  to  prove  hopeless  and 
tles|K)tisni  has  once  more  reared  its  destructive,  and  to  encounter  a  brave, 
lieail  in  Portugal,  after  the  constitu-  and  hitherto  successful  enemy  on  the 
tional  cause  had  been  apparently  tri-  cordilleras  or  llanos  of  South  Ameri- 
umpliant,  and  has  levelled  the  new  ca,  were  found  to  be  in  the  proper 
anti  baseless  fabric  with  the  dust,  mood"  to  relish  any  enterprize  which 
And  in  Spain,  which  had  acquired  a  offered  a  chance  of  breaking  up  the 
character  for  the  most  obstinate  per-  intended  expedition,  the  Constitu- 
severance  and  self-sacrificing  devo-  tion  was  triumphantly  proclaimed, 
lion,  and  had  made  such  gigantic  ef-  and  the  regime  of  Ferdinaml  and  the 
forts  against  French  occupation,  and  Inquisition  overturned.  The  tex- 
iii  overturning  the  colossal  dynasty  of  ture  of  the  constitutional  ministries, 
Napoleon,  built  upon  the  basis  of  so  too,  which  succeeded  one  another 
many  victories  and  such  unparalleled  with  so  much  rapidity,  distinctly  de¬ 
glory,  national  liberty  has  already  monstrates  the  nature  of  the  secret 
receiveil  the  cmip  de  after  a  agency  by  which  this  movement  was 

struggle,  auspicious  in  its  commence-  planned  and  carried  through  ;  while 
nient,  inglorious  in  its  progress,  and  the  subseouent  struggle  for  power, 
fatal  in  its  results.  Another  curious  between  tne  Freemasons  anti  their 
aiul  striking  characteristic  of  these  rivals  the  Communeros,  as  certainly 
events  has  been  the  influence  of  jre-  proves  that  there  existed  an  f/w/jcr/wm 
cret  sucicfie.t.  In  Naples  and  Pied-  in  imperio — that  that  imperium  was 
inont,  the  revolutions  were  mainly  a  divisttm  imperium — and  that  poli- 
cffectitl  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  tical  changes,  effected  by  such  means, 
sect  known  by  the  name  of  Carbo-  and  supported  by  such  influence, 
nari  *,  and,  what  is  much  more  re-  could  never,  in  any  sense  of  the 
markable,  have  been  destroyed  by  word,  be  conceived  to  be  the  result 
the  same  pernicious  engine.  In  Por-  of  public  opinion,  or  the  expression 
tngal,  though  our  information  is  not  of  tne  general  will, 
so  authentic,  we  have  reason  to  be-  But  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to 
lieve  that  clubs,  or  societies,  organi-  assert  that  these  sects  of  Carbonari, 
zed  upon  the  principle  of  secrecy.  Freemasons,  and  Communeros,  uvere 
were  equally  active  in  originating  the  at  once  the  authors  of  tliese  move- 
popular  movement,  and  in  after-  ments,  and  the  prime  instruments  by 
wards  contributing  most  efficiently  to  which  their  own  work  was  destroyed, 
tbe  restoration  of  despotism.  To  Spain  The  paradox,  which  is  only  appa- 
the  sante  observation  is  eminently  ap-  rent,  will  vanish  on  a  little  consiiler- 
plicable.  The  revolt  of  Porlier  and  ation.  The  leaders  of  these  different 
bacy  was  the  work  of  the  Freema-  sects  appear,  many  of  them  at  leasti 
sons ;  and  if  it  failed,  this  was  sole-  to  have  been  mere  adventurers  and 
Jy  because  sufficient  pains  had  not  speculators  in  |K)litical  commotions. 
Wn  taken  to  gain  over  the  military  Men  of  this  description  seldom  or 
chiefs.  But  when  that  had  been  ac-  never  acquire  any  firm  hold  of  pub- 


•  Quant  a  forigine  de  la  Charbonerie,  elle  n’ett  point  andenne  dans  le  royaume 
‘le  Naples,  l^es  avis  ne  sont  pas  d’acoord  sur  le  ^poaue  et  le  mode  de  son  introduc- 
tion.  L'opinion  la  plus  commune  est,  qu’en  1807,  quelques  ofllcicrs  d*un  battaillon 
Suisse,  au  service  de  France,  T^blirent  a  Capoue,  d’oik  elle  sVtendit  ensuite  dans 
le  royaume,"  (Carrascosa,  p.  18.)  This  sect  employ  religious  symbols,  express, 
ed  by  gestures  and  words ;  but  the  prime  secrets  are  only  known  to  those  who  oocu- 
I’y  the  more  elevated  grades.  It  is  said,  that,  under  the  reign  of  Joachim,  a  puwerfiil 
tiTcigner  knew  the  principles  of  Carbonarism,  which  he  encouraged,  and  hoped  to 
Convert  into  an  instrument  for  his  own  elevation;  and  that,  in  1814  and  1815,  the 
«^ies  of  that  unfortunate  Prince  found  it  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  accelerating  his 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  certain  that  the  Carbonari  detested  the  Decen« 
*'**‘*1  Government,  against  which  they  twice  revoltcd.»in  Calabria  in  1812,  and  in 
^Aljruzri  in  1814.  At  the  Restoration  in  1815,  the  Carbonari  had  almost  entirely 
“^^‘Mmued  their  labours  and  their  “  vmfes  but  they  soon  afterwards  rccommen- 
their  operations  with  fresh  activity. 
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lie  opinion,  or  possess  influence  suf¬ 
ficient  to  direct  efficiently  the  pub¬ 
lic  counsels,  far  less  controul  the 
public  sentiment.  Hence  it  is  only 
in  great  crises,  when  the  general 
mind  is  violently  agitated  by  strong 
passions,  that  they  become  truly  for¬ 
midable.  But  the  ascendancy  which 
is  based  on  a  temporary  excitement, 
is  necessarily  short-lived  ;  and,  desti¬ 
tute  of  any  permanent  influence  and 
authority,  such  up-start  agitators  na¬ 
turally  have  recourse  to  intrigue  and 
cabal,  in  order  to  preserve  the  power 
of  which,  in  a  moment  of  confusion 
and  alarm,  they  had  acquired  the 
possession.  To  effect  this  object, 
recourse  is  unavoidably  had  to  clubs 
or  societies,  cemented  together  by  the 
principle,  if  not  of  common  interest, 
at  least  of  the  most  inviolable  secrecy 
which  oaths  can  ensure ;  and  no 
stone  is  left  unturned,  no  expedient 
unattempted,  no  artifice  unpractised, 
no  prejudice  or  passion  unassailed,  to 
allure  within  the  pale  of  their  own 
mysterious  den  the  curious,  the  un¬ 
thinking,  or  the  unprincipl^.  The 
highest  moral  sanction  known  among 
men  is  employed  to  cement  a  hete¬ 
rogeneous  mass,  actuated  by  no  com¬ 
mon  feeling  or  object,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  concert  and  combination 


of  effort  which  are  equally  required 
in  ‘‘  enterprises  of  great  pith  and 
moment,**  whether  these  be  good  or 
evil,  beneficial  or  pernicious.  But 
bad  men  are  seldom  long  restrained 
from  following  their  owuselfish  pro¬ 
pensities,  by  the  mere  obligation 
which  an  oath  imposes ;  and  hence, 
terror  is  had  recourse  to,  as  a  powerful 
auxiliary  for  securing  the  initiated 
against  lapsing  from  the  faith  and 
devotion  they  have  solemnly  sworn 
to  maintain  and  exhibit.  The  Secret 
Tribunals  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Il¬ 
luminati  of  Germany  and  France, 
Pi|JC'arbonari,  Freemasons,  and  Com- 
^uneros  of  our  day,  have  all  acted 
i^n  one  common  principle,  and  ren- 
dtfed  themselves  formidable  by  this 
alliance  of  secrecy  and  terror. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  most 
superficial  thinker,  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  of  their  constitution,  associations 
such  M  these  can  never  succeed  in 
establishing,  upon  the  ruins  of  des¬ 
potism,  a  system  of  public  liberty. 
*1  hey  themselves  are,  in  truth,  cssen- 
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tially  and  vitally  despotic,  both  in 
their  organization  and  in  the  mode 
in  which  their  operations  arc  con¬ 
ducted.  Terror,  the  principle  of 
despotism,  is  the  master-tie  by  which 
they  are  knit  together;  while,  in 
their  operations,  they  unavoidably 
act  from  the  impulse  given  by  a  few 
individuals,  to  disobey  whom  may 
be  death,  dealt  out  in  secrecy  and 
darkness,  by  the  hand,  perhaps,  of  a 
brother  or  a  friend.  Are  the  natural 
and  unalienable  rights  of  man  to  be 
asserted  and  restored  to  him  by 
such  dark  and  infernal  machinery  ? 
Liberty  is  a  plant  nursed  upon  the 
mountains,  not  in  the  dens  ami  caves 
of  the  earth  ;  and  it  is  inconceivable, 
that  secret  and  midnight  convoca¬ 
tions,  bound  to  unquestioning  obe¬ 
dience,  and,  if  required,  to  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  life,  property,  and  conscience, 
should  ever  become  instrumental  in 
rendering  any  real  service  to  man¬ 
kind,  or  in  propagating  a  love  for  li¬ 
berty,  which,  by  the  principles  of 
their  own  institution,  they  have 
destroyed  in  the  persons  of  every  one 
of  their  members.  M.  de  Pradt  has 
indeed  said,  that  secret  societies  arc 
the  natural  defence  resorted  to  by 
men  who  have  been  robbed  of,  and 
are  desirous  of  regaining  their  liber¬ 
ty.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  wretch¬ 
ed  sophism,  worthy,  it  must  be  al¬ 
lowed,  of  even  of  the  “  ancien  Arche* 
veque  de  Malines,**  we  would  only 
beg  to  ask  the  ci-devant  Archbishop, 
d  present  Abbe,  whether  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  condescend  upon  a 
instance  in  the  history  of  any  nam 
ancient  or  modem,  in  which  these 
associations  have  been  pr^ucove  o 
any  thing  but  pure  mischief  and  ca¬ 
lamity  ?  Jt  has  been  ^  ^ 

marked,  with  ignorant 
few  conspiracies  have  been  sue 
ful ;  whereas  tlie  only  subject  o 
tonishment  should  be,  that 
escaped  detection  and 
conspiracy  is  a  secret  society,  orp 
zed  expressly  for  a  purpose , 

as  all  secret  societi^  P*.  •  ^mrossi- 
nature  of  conspiracies,  it  w  * 
ble  to  believe  that  » 
can  be  atttined  by  the  toachnjg 

which  wicked  men  oiihe 

worst; 

exploded  morahtv  of  ^  Loyola, 

hold,  with  Ae  difCiples  of 
that  the  end  justifies,  *0*1 
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tifics  the  means.  But  we  have  alrea-  is  diseovered.  Of  this  truth,  which 
(ly  shown,  that,  in  such  sects,  or  indeed  is  almost  self-evident,  Gene- 
combinations,  as  those  of  the  Carbo-  ral  Carrascosa  furnishes  the  roost 
nari,  the  Freemasons,  and  Comma*  striking  examples.  Of  the  two  corps 
ncros,  organized  for  the  pr^es«ed  oh-  d'armee,  marched  into  the  Abruzzi, 
ject  of  re-establishing  ana  securing  with  the  intendon  of  opposing  the 
public  liberty,  the  principle  of  des-  invasion  of  the  Austrians,  every  re- 
potism  is  employed  against  itself.  It  giinent  contained  a  “  vente**  of  Car- 
thereforc  remains  with  the  aefen-  bonari,  where  the  most  mutinous 
dors  and  apologists  of  such  palpa-  and  disorderly  propositions  were  dai* 
blc  incongruities  and  anomalies,  to  ly,  or  rather  nightly,  discussed,  with 
explain  to  us  how  despotism  can  perfect  impunity,  and  without  the 
ever  engender  liberty, — how  secret  knowledge  of  the  officers  who  were 
combinations,  impenetrable  to  all  ex-  not  members  of  the  sect — and  where 
tcrnal  influence,  and  inaccessible  to  the  general  dispersion,  which  after- 
every  doctrine,  principle,  or  send-  wards  took  place,  was  deliberately 
inent,  except  what  they  have  thought  and  securely  planned.  Hence,  in  the 
proper  to  engross  in  their  fundamen-  Command  of  these  regiments,  a  ser- 
tal  code,  can,  by  any  human  possi-  jeant,  or  a  drum-major,  was  often 
bility,  preserve  themselves  in  har-  a  more  important  and  authoritadve 
inony  with  the  opinions  of  mankind,  person  than  the  colonel ;  and  it  was 
as  these  vary,  or  are  modified  by  po-  frequently  only  by  conciliadng  and 
litical  circumstances,  and  the  pro-  coaxing  the  president  of  a  club,  that 
press  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  any  orders  were  paid  the  least  atten* 
Kvery  thing  is  after  its  kind.  “  Who  tion  to.  this  tact,  the  enemy  were 
can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  un-  perfectly  aware,  and  spared  no  pains 
clean  ?  No,  not  one,”  says  the  high-  to  gain  over  these  persons  to  their 
cst  authority  known  among  men.  interest.  This  is  proved  by  the  sys- 

llut  it  is  in  their  pre-eminent  lia-  temadc  manner  in  which  the  general 
bility  to  abuse,  in  their  incessant  disbanding  took  place,  and  oy  the 
tendency  to  usurpation,  in  the  scope  fact,  that  the  soldiers  invariably  car- 
tbey  afford  for  the  basest  intrigues  ried  off  their  arms,  generally  the 
and  the  darkest  machinations,  and  baggage,  and,  in  some  instances, 
in  the  facility  with  which  the  whole  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  that  in  no  case 
apparatus  may  be  converted  to  pur-  did  they  disband,  without  the  cere- 
poses  totally  different  from  tnose  mony  of  firing  on,  and  attempting  to 
contemplated  in  their  original  for-  assassinate  their  officers.  Never,  in* 
^nation,  that  the  most  condusive  ar-  deed,  did  treason  find  a  more  effbe- 
gninent  against  such  combinations  tual  engine  than  Carbonarism  The 

*  General  Pepe,  who  was  himself  (at  least  latterly)  a  Carbonaro,  enters  warmly 
into  the  defence  of  that  sect.  “  Previous  to  its  existence  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,” 
i'c  says,  “  every  change  and  popular  movement  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  pillage 
and  crimes ;  after  Its  introduction,  the  people  became  prudent  and  fnoraV*  We  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  this  extraordinary  assertion  is  correct  or  the  reverse ; 
but  we  do  know,  that  the  “  prudent  and  moral”  Carlwnari,  when  they  basely  deserted 
their  colours,  and  fled  before  the  enemy  pursued,  carried  their  arms  along  with  them, 
(as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,)  and  coirrmcnccd  banditti  in  the  AbMrii 
Moreover,  we  should  certainly  esteem  it  an  odd-enough  assertion,  were  any  ofli  It 

**cribe  the  “  prudence,”  or  “  moraMty,”  for  which  our  own  country  has  long  bM 
l^ous,  to  the  benign  influences  of  the  jovi^  compotators  who  frequent  PreemflAM 
kod^.  believe  General  Pepe  is  correct,  in  stating  that  Carbonarism,  whidi  ww 
hostile  to  the  Decennial  Government,  was  propagated  in  Naples  so  long  as  the  King 
h^  occasion  for  it  |  for  when  Napoleon,  and  his  dependent  Princes,  sat  on  their 
thrones,  the  (legitimate)  Kings  of  the  earth  boggled  at  no  auxiliary  that  oAnd  a 
helping  hand  for  their  overthrow.  It  is  well  known  that  secret  societies  (the 

for  example)  were  instituted  in  Prussia  during  the  French  occupation,  not  only 
the  connivance,  but  under  the  actual  patronage  of  the  King  and  Queen.  These 
tt'stituUons,  however,  having  served  their  tum^  like  the  promises  of  free  constitiitions 
^  representative  governments,  are  now,  like  them  also,  under  proscription.  Pcpe 
•dds,  **  Faf  from  excommunicating  tlie  Carbonari,  the  Church,  at  that  time,  (1814,) 
*^uscd  it  to  be  preached  by  the  monks  and  priests,  that  the  eshUMing  the  signs  ef  a 
XIII.  4  F 
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recent  events  in  Sjvain,  and  the  con-  strictly  a  military  revolution  that  is 
duct,  on  many  occasions,  both  of  the  the  sole  work  of  the  army,’  the  na’ 
soldiers  and  their  chiefs,  seems  but  tion,  meanwhile,  remaining  neutrd 
too  clearly  to  prove  that  the  French  or  hostile  to  the  new  order  of  things? 
played,  in  the  Peninsula,  the  same  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  publ 
game  which  their  friends  the  Aus-  lie  opinion,  the  troops  at  Montefortc 
trians  had  already  found  so  success-  being  only  the  first  to  realize  those 
ful  in  the  Abruzzi.  sentiments  which  they  shareil  in 

Having  made  these  few  prelimi-  common  with  the  whole  community? 
nary  remarks,  we  must  now  turn  our  The  latter  opinion  is  that  which  Gel 
attention  to  the  volume  of  General  neral  Pepe  labours  to  defend ;  the 
Carrascosa.  These  Memoirs  are  di-  former  is  incontestably  established 
vided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  ex-  by  the  facts  and  reasonings  of  Gene- 
hibits  a  summary  view  of  the  period  ral  Carrascosa.  Pepe  says,  It  is  a 
(of  five  years)  which  elapsed  from  great  mistake  to  believe,  or  to  wish 
the  month  of  May  1815,  the  epoch  to  make  it  be  believed,  that  the  poli. 
of  the  Restoration,  till  the  6th  of  tical  change  at  Naples  was  a  mtVtVary 
July  1820,  the  day  on  which  the  reno/n^ion,  for,  allowing  the  propriety 
Constitution  of  the  monarchy  was  of  applying  the  term  ‘  revolution’  to 
changed ;  the  second  presents  a  more  such  a  movement,  it  must  be  admit- 
detailed  exposition  of  the  events  ted  to  have  been  nationaly  as  the  en- 
which  took  place  subsequent  to  the  thusiasm  of  a  young  sub-lieutenant 
Cth  of  July,  when  the  Revolutionary  only  led  his  troop  to  give  the  signal 
movement  was  crowned  with  success,  of  a  movement  in  which  every  Nca- 
till  the  close  of  the  yeat ;  and  the  politan  was  prepared  to  join.  The 
third  devclopes,  minutely,  the  politi-  army  jKirticijHited  the  wishes  of  the 
cal  and  military  occurrences  which  na^iow,  as  must  ever  be  the  case,  in 
happened  between  the  7th  of  F^bru-  spite  of  all  the  means  of  caressing 
ary  and  the  month  of  May  1821,  the  the  troops  which  an  absolute  Go- 
epoch  of  the  King’s  return  from  the  vernment  has  at  command,  when  a 
Congress  at  Lay  bach.  It  is  by  no  people  are  perfectly  ripe  for  Uherty. 
means  our  intention  to  follow  the  And  he  goes  on  to  ask,  “  if  a  Consu- 
General  throughout  the  numerous  tutiohal  Government  was  not  the 
and  methodical  details,  into  which  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation,  how 
he  enters  with  a  perfect  knowledge  could  it  have  been  established  with- 
of  the  subject,  great  clearness  and  out  shedding  a  drop  of  blood  ?  In 
precision,  and  a  larger  share  of  mo-  1799,”  he  adds,  “a  victorious  ar^ 

deration  and  impartiality  than  w^as  came  to  Naples,  and  proclaims  a 

to  have  been  expected  from  a  lead-  public ;  the  first  persons  in 
ing  actor  in  the  scenes  and  events  he  adhered  to  it,  and  yet  the 
so  ably  describes.  Such  a  course  was  inundated  with  blood,  and 
would  unavoidably  lead  us  far  be-  royalists  beat  the  repubheans,  • 
yond  the  limits  prescribed  for  an  though  the  latter  were  suppe(  ^ 
article  of  this  sort.  We  shall  there-  foreign  troops.  And  why  di 
fore  content  ourselves  with  examin-  happen  ?  Because  the  ^plc 
ing  a  few  of  the  statements  contain-  wish  to  have  a  republic,  an 
ed  in  Pepe’s  “  Narrative,”  (which  is  that  moment,  in  speaking  o  ^ 

also  before  us,)  and  contrasting  his  publicans,  we  may  apply  to  t  e 

meagre  and  frequently  inaccurate  of '  faction.* ' 

details  and  flimsy  sophisms  with  the  21-22.)  All  this,  which  a 
ample  and  authentic  infonnation  and  is  specious  enough,  may  he 
solid  reasoning  of  General  Carras-  clusively  answered.  R  , 
cosa.  participated  the  wishes  o 

The  first  leading  point  upon  which  tion/*  as  General  not 

Pepe  and  Carrascosa  are  at  issue,  is,  did  it  happen  that  the  “  j)ie 
whether  the  political  change,  which  only  made  no  ^^i{hecoD- 

took  place  at  Naples  in  1820,  was  constitutional  cause,  bu  ,  ^ 

,,  »,♦  pi'oin 

Carbonaro  wis  sufficient  to  make  Si*  Peter  open  the  gates  of  Paradise 
it  may  be  gathered,  that  the  Apostle  understood  the  signs,  though  v  f 
that  knowledge,  the  Church  alone  is  competent  to  determine. 
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trary,  resistcti,  by  every  means,  some¬ 
times  even  by  actual  force,  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  supplies  of  men  anti  money  ; 
while  the  soldiers  recalled  from  fur- 
,  lough,  the  militia,  and  the  legiona¬ 
ries,  so  far  from  possessing  any  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  favour  of  the  new  order 
of  things,  or  any  zeal  to  combat  in 
favour  of  liberty,  were  no  sooner 
musteretl  at  their  respective  depots, 
than  desertion,  to  a  most  alarming 
extent,  commenced,  and  among  those 
who  remained,  a  spirit  of  mutiny 
and  insubordination  prevailetl?  If 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  soldiers, 
were  “  ripe  for  liberty,”  as  is  ridi¬ 
culously  asserted,  would  they  not 
have  at  least  made  one  struggle  to 
secure  it  ?  \Vhat  nation  ever  estab¬ 
lished  its  freedom,  on  a  firm  basis, 
without  a  struggle — without  making 
the  most  costly  sacrifices — without  a 
copious  expenditure  of  blood  ?  Look 
to  the  South  Americans — to  the 
(irecks,  and  compare  the  protracted 
contest  they  have  carried  on  under 
every  possible  disadvantage  and  va¬ 
riety  of  fortune,  with  the  imbecility, 
treachery,  and  cowardice  of  the  Nea- 
'  politans.  Lord  Byron  has  beauti¬ 
fully  said,  that 

Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 

Bctiucath'd  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  l)afflcd  oft,  is  ever  won. 

Here,  however,  freedom’s  battle” 

:  was  not  “  once  begun  no  redeem- 
I  tug  effort  of  heroic  courage  and  de- 
.  votion  shed  a  transitory  lustre  on 
I  the  Neapolitan  arms,  or  raised  even 
hope  in  their  favour, 
well  affected  to  the 
i  Constitution,  were  equally  destitute 
of  talents  and  energy;  cabal,  intrigue, 

I  I^sillanimity,  and  folly,  neutralized 
i  ^ue  feeble  means  of  resistance  which 
■  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
Government ;  while  the  people,  either 
?  to  political  changes  which 

j  **^*{^of  compromise  the  public  tran- 
^uillity^  and  call  upon  them  for  sacri- 
;  ^cs  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
f  uua^le  or  unwilling  to  make,  or  de- 

IciUMly  favourable  to  the  feeble  des¬ 
potism  which  had  been  overturned, 
^uiained  quiet  spectators  of  the 
c'jents  passing  at  tne  head-quarters 
®f  the  array  and  in  the  capital,  or 
jjyailed  themselves  of  every  opportu- 
to  manifest  their  hostility  to  the 
order  of  things. 
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It  is  strange  that  General  Pope 
should  infer  the  “  unanimous  w  ish” 
of  the  nation  in  favour  of  a  ('onsti- 
tutional  Government,  from  its  having 
been  established  W’ithout  a  drop  of 
blootl,”  seeing  that  this  was  almost 
entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  his  own  ex¬ 
ertions,  to  which  General  Carrascosa, 
though  opposed  to  him  in  almost 
every  thing  else,  pays  a  well-merited 
tribute  of  praise.  Pepe  was,  in  fact, 
the  head  of  the  revolution,  and  was 
excessively  popular,  of  course,  with 
the  party  of  wnich  he  was  the  leader. 
When  the  troops  who  had  proclaim¬ 
ed  the  Constitution  of  Spain  at  Avel- 
lino  and  Monteforte  approached  the 
capital,  cette  ville  ou  existait  dejd 
taut  de  fermentation,”  General  Car¬ 
rascosa  remarks,  Quiconque  a  vu 
le  peuple  Napoli  tain  dans  les  mo- 
mens  de  son  effervescence,  convien- 
dra  qu’il  est  parfaitement  bicn  cha¬ 
racterise  par  rembleme  d’un  cheval 
sans  fret n,  sous  lequel  on  Ta  repre- 
sente.”  The  troops  in  their  progress 
to  the  capital  had  been  joined  by  up¬ 
wards*  of  8000  peasantry,  or  rather, 
we  suspect,  banditti,  “  qui  portaient 
gauchement  de  mauvais  fusils,”  and 
who  were  obviously  ready,  bad  an 
occasion  offered,  to  enact  over  again 
the  bloody  and  atrocious  scenes 
which  had  desolated  Naples  in  1799, 
when  Cardinal  Ruffo,  at  the  head  of 
his  undisciplined  rabble,  made  a  si¬ 
milar  entry.  And  that  these  calami¬ 
ties  were  averted,  was  owing  to  Ge¬ 
neral  Pepe  himself,  who  ought  not 
to  be  deprived  of  the  merit  due  to 
him  for  so  signal  a  service  rendered 
to  his  country,  to  humanity,  and,  we 
may  add,  to  the  cause  of  liberty,' 
which  a  renewal  of  the  horrors  of 
1799  would  have  indelibly  disho¬ 
noured.  Heureusement,”  says- 
General  Carrascosa,  “  le  General 
Pepe,  apres  beaucoup  de  peines,  et 
moyennant  diverses  promesses,  par- 
vint  k  renvoyer  dans  leurs  communes 
presques  tons  ccs  homines  sans  uni- 
formes.  Cefut  un  grand  service  (/nil 
rendit  d  Vordre  public,  et  qui,  parmi 
beaucoup  d’autres,  prouve  la  purete 
de  ses  intentions  d'alors.”  It  ought 
likewise  to  be  mentioned,  to  the  cr^it 
of  this  unfortunate  officer,  now  wast¬ 
ing  his  days  in  hopeless  exile,  for  the 
share  he  took  in  the  disastrous  events 
of  1820  and  1821,  that,  upon  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  the  National  Represen- 
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Utivee,  he  voluntarily  resided  into 
the  hands  of  the  King  the  cSiief  com- 
inand  of  the  army,  with  which,  sub¬ 
sequently  to  the  a&ir  at  Monteforte, 
the  King  had  been  in  some  measure 
compell^  to  invest  him,— although 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  he 
was  urged  to  retain  it  by  many  power¬ 
ful  considerations,  although  he  might 
have  converted  it  into  an  instrument 
of  personal  aggrandisement,  and  al¬ 
though  he  has  recorded  his  opinion, 
that,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
his  resignation  was  tendered,  it  was 
desirable  to  establish  a  military 
dictatorship,  which  should  be  laid 
down  when  the  nation,  out  of  dan¬ 
ger,  and  covered  with  glory,  should 
pe  more  firmly  bound  to  the  consti¬ 
tutional  dynasty/'  Whatever  opi¬ 
nion  may  be  formed  of  General  Pepe's 
military  talents  and  capacity,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  misconstrue  an  act 
ao  little  equivocal,  or  to  doubt  the 
|mrity  of  his  motives  at  the  period  in, 
question,  if  we  are  to  adopt  the 
guarded  phraseology  of  General  Car- 
rascosa. 

In  the  interval  between  the  period 
when  the  Constitution  was  proclaim¬ 
ed,  and  when  it  became  certain  that 
Austria  had  determined  upon  attack¬ 
ing  Naples,  not  the  slightest  prepa¬ 
rations  had  been  made  for  defence, 
nor  did  it  seem  to  enter  into  the  head 
of  any  one,  that  the  Great  Powers 
of  Kurope  might  view  with  alarm  a 
successful  popular  movement,  which 
had  translated  a  decrepid  dotard  from 
the  slumbers  of  a  despotical,  to  the 
cares,  anxieties,  and  limited  prero¬ 
gative  of  a  constitutional  throne. 

The  junta  and  the  ministry,”  says 
General  Pepe,  “  by  an  inconceivable 
fatality,  never  fidly  impressed  them'* 
selves  with  the  necessity  of  the  nation 
occupying  itself  wholly  with  the 
means  of  def^e,**  Thus  they  ne¬ 
glected  to  purchase  muskets,  of  which 
the  country  was  totally  in  wanti 
**  they  forgot  to  organise  the  army, 
and  the  national  guards  wore  almost 
forgotten.”  The  only  thing  ap- 
PKttching  to  energy,  which  they 
fected,  was  the  suppression  of  the  re¬ 
volt  that  had  broken  out  at  Palermo, 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  change  which  had  taken  place  at 
Naples ;  and  the  success  of  ^la  expe¬ 
dition  was  wholly  due  to  the  courage 
and  talents  of  Florestan  Pepe,  (hi^ 
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ther  to  General  William  Pepe,)  who 
put  a  period  to  the  anarchy  which 
reigned  in  the  Sicilian  capiul,  with 
only  4000  men,  destitute  of  artillery 
and  without  a  change  of  flints  to 
their  muskete ;  although  the  walls  of 
that  city  were  defended  by  io,ooo 
men  of  the  levies  en  masse,  and  by 
400  pieces  (rf  cannon.  But  that  the 
character  of  folly  might  be  sUmpd 
upon  every  act  they  performed,  the 
ministry,  notwithstanding  the  urgent 
remonstrances  of  General  Carrascosi 
and  others,  refused  to  ratify  the  con. 
vention  concluded  bv  General  Flo¬ 
restan  Pepe  with  the  Sicilians,  by 
which,  at  the  critical  moment  when 
the  Austrians  were  about  to  enter  the 
Abruzzi,  the  services  of  the  best 
troops  of  which  Naples  could  boast, 
and  of  an  able  and  enterprizing  offi¬ 
cer,  were  lost  to  the  country. 

"When  war  had  become  certain, 
the  ministry  remained  in  nearly  the 
same  state  of  languor  and  inactivity, 
while  the  journals,  under  the  intiu- 
enoe  of  the  Carbonari,  laboured  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
the  improbability  of  war ;  incessant¬ 
ly  repeating  **  II  n  y  aura  pas  ik 
guerre  ;  en  dernier  resuUat,  la  pifrrt 
n*  aura  pas  lieu**  **  Deja,  depuis 
deux  mois,”  says  General  Carrasco- 
sa,  on  avait  laisse  deperir  tout  cc 
qui  avait  ete  prepare ;  Ics  travanx 
de  fortifications  avaient  ete  susptn- 

dus;  les  approvisionnemens  de  vivrea 

de  campagne  etaisnt  restes  incoin- 
plets :  seize  des  raeilleurs  bataillons  de 
rarm^  n'avaient  pas  ete  rapeles  de 
Sicilo ;  une  grande  pirtie  dcs  troup 
deatindea  a  la  frontiere  etuent  ^ 
penaea  aur  d’autre*  points ,  < 
sor  etait  epuisd ;  If  ,, 

guerre  dtait  tombd  dans  la  nuUite. « 

fqn  n’avait  encore  Bommesucun 

neral*en-cbef.  VarwUe  Avinc  ^ 

quiUait  tUJA  ta 

gauche  du  Pe,  et  „iH- 

%ns  cet  Hat  comflct 

iaire,  quoigue  /iacMi. 

sent  U  coutraire,  jn 

ceivable  fatality, 

Oie  Parliamrat,  than* 

niatry,  qontinued  » 
selves  gnd  others  i .  jndthii 

VW  would  still  be  dine* 
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(luced  a  very  dangeroua  impression  circonstance  me  decida,  ct  me  fit  com* 
on  the  public  mind,  and,  in  copjunc-  mottre  un  acte  de  faiblesse  que  je  mo 
tion  with  otlier  causes,  served  to  in-  reprocherai  eternellement.  J'accep* 
dispose  the  people  to  co-operate  in  tai  ce  funesie  commandement,  malgre 
any  effectual  measures  of  defence,  la  conviction  ou  j'etais  de  ne  pouvoir 
Another  grievous  error  consisted  in  reussir,  soit  d  cause  des  circonstances 
permitting  the  King  to  depart  for  the  generales,  soit  d'apres  celles  qui 
Congress  at  Laybadi.  His  Majesty,  m'etaient  particulieres.  Je  fus  en* 
it  is  true,  had  solemnly  sworn  to  de-  traine  par  ma  destinee,  qui  devait  at- 
fenil  the  Constitution ;  and,  at  his  taoher  a  ce  commandement  tant  de 
departure,  he  most  fervently  protest-  d^outs  et  d’infortunes.**  If  the 
ed,  that  the  sole  motive  of  his  jour-  principle  of  dividing  an  army  into 
ney  to  Ltybach,  (whither,  indeed,  he  sc|)arate  and  independent  commands 
had  been  invited  by  the  Sovereigns  is  bad,  the  selection  in  this  case  was, 
assembled  in  Congress,)  was  to  en-  if  possible,  worse.  General  Pepe, 
deavour  to  prevail  upon  the  Sove-  though  warmly  attached  to  the  Con- 
reigns,  his  Allies,  to  recognize  the  stitution,  possessed  little,  if  any,  mi- 
new  order  of  things  established  in  litary  talent,  and,  as  generally  hap- 
Xaples.  One  would  have  imagined  pens  to  persons  of  this  description, 
that  the  professions  of  a  prince,  as  deemed  it  requisite  to  supply  the 
remarkable  for  the  faithlessness  as  want  of  decision  by  obstinacy,  and 
for  the  imbecility  peculiar  to  his  of  conduct  by  temerity.  General 
race,  would  have  imposed  upon  no  Carrascosa,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
man  deserving  the  name  of  rational,  had  lately  held  the  portefeuiile  (rf 
far  less  of  politician.  Such,  how-  the  war  department,  appears  to  havtf 
ever,  was  the  fact.  His  Majesty  wvw  understood  his  profession  thoroughly, 
believed  ;  and  the  persons  who  had  and  to  have  adopted  just  views  as  to 
been  simple  and  credulous  enough  to  the  mode  in  which  the  contest,  on  the 
put  their  faith  in  his  reiterated  and  part  of  the  Neapolitans,  ought  to  have 
solemn  assurances,  had  soon  after-  been  carried  on ;  viz. — ^by  taking  up 
wards  the  satisfaction  of  learning  strong  positions  in  the  defiles  and 
from  himself,  the  great  amusement  fastnesses  of  the  Abruzzi,  acting  on 
he  had  found  in  the  chase,  and  the  the  defensive,  improving  the  discip- 
superiority  of  his  dogs  over  those  of  line  and  courage  of  his  troops  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  !  And,  in  partial  encounters  with  the  enemies, 
due  time,  the  worthy  Ferdinand  re-  employing  as  Guerillas  a  large  por- 
tumed,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  tion  of  his  light  troops,  who,  from 
had  Naples  possessed  a  single*  head  their  knowledge  of  their  defiles  and 
worthy  of  being  placed  within  a  cen-  passes  of  the  broken  and  inountain- 
tury  of  that  of  the  Abbe  Galiano,  at-  ous  region  of  the  Abruzzi,  might 
tended  by  a  foreign  force,  to  repossess  have  incessantly  annoyed  the  enemy, 
himself  of  absolute  power,  and  to  by  intercepting  his  convoys,  beating 
h-Mul  his  sanction  to  the  eternal  dis-  up  his  quarters,  and  keeping  his 
grace  and  degradation  of  his  country,  posts  in  perpetual  alarm in  a  word. 
But  the  most  fatal  error  commit-  by  imitating  the  example  of  the  8pa- 
^  was  the  division  of  the  army  into  niards  in  the  war  so  succe^ully 
two  independent  corps,  and  the  ap-  waged  against  the  veteran  soldiers  of 
pointment  of  two  Generals-in-chief.  Napoleon,— but,  above  all  things, 
^hese,  as  is  well  known,  were  Gene-  avoiding  a  general  action  with  troops 
nls  Pepe  and  Carrascosa.  With  re-  so  incomparably  superior  in  tactics 
^rd  to  the  latter,  who,  from  a  num-  and  discipline  as  the  Austrians.  But 
her  of  causes,  had  lost  the  confidence  other  circumstance  proved  more  dis- 
uf  the  Constitutional  party,  who  clear-  astrous  than  the  inequality  in  mili- 
7  foresaw  the  mischiefs  that  would  tary  skill  and  talent.  Pepe  was  the 
follow  fVora  this  roost  preposterous  head  of  the  Constitutional  part^,  and 
*oea8ure,  and  who  was  only  induced  put  forward  by  the  Carbonari,  into 
k)  accept  the  command  o*  the  first  whose  hands  he  had  been  induced  to 
by  the  production  of  an  auto-  throw  himself,  as  the  leader  of  what 
P*ph  letter  of  the  King,  written  before  may  be  calkd  (to  use  a  Spanish 
bis  departure  for  Lay  bach,  he  remarks  phrase)  the  earfl/todor  that  party, 
this  suhject,— **  Cette  derniere  G^end  Carrascosa,  on  the  other 
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hand,  was  extremely  obnoxious  to  neral  Pepe,  and  then  contrast  with 
the  sect.  He  had  been  selected  by  his  statement  the  masterly  exposi- 
the  Government  to  crush  the  revolt  tion  of  General  Carrascosa.  ^ 

of  Avellino  and  Monteforte  ;  and.  General  Pepe  states,  that  he  “  had 

had  proper  means  been  placed  at  only  eight  battalions  of  regular 
his  disposal,  there  can  hardly  be  troops,  (the  whole  amount  of  the 
a  doubt  that  he  w  ould  have  sue-  troops  of  the  line  disposable  for  the 
cceded.  Afterwards,  it  is  true,  he  defence  of  the  kingdom  was,  accord- 
had  joined  the  Constitutional  party,  ing  to  General  Carrascosa,  s>5,000  in- 
because,  like  our  Blake,  he  was  will-  fantry,  and  2000  cavalry,)  and  two 
ing  to  serve  his  country,  into  what-  hundred  cavalry,  to  fpiard  a  lint  of 
ever  hands  the  Government  might  one  hundred  andjify  miles  in  extent;*’ 
have  fallen ;  and,  also,  because  the  that  he  was  **  in  want  of  provisions, 
King,  and  the  Prince,  his  son,  had  and  of  the  means  of  conveying  them 
shown  him  the  example  of  yield-  to  the  different  positions that 
ing  to  what  was  conceived  to  be  the  there  w^re  no  magazines  prepared 
wish  of  the  nation  ;  but  he  was  re-  for  the  battalions  of  militia,  whom 
garded  by  the  whole  sect  of  the  Car-  he  expected  in  a  few  days and 
bonari  with  distrust  and  suspicion,  that  the  Austrians  were  perfectly  ap- 
without  t>ossessing  the  confidence  of  prized  of  his  “  critical  position,”  and 
the  other  party.  He  had  likewise  directing  their  u  hole  force  against 
had  the  good  sense  to  support  the  him.  For  these  reasons,” 
small  number  of  moderate  patriots,  says  he,  I  determined  to  make  a 
who  proposed  some  mollification  of  reconnaissance,  which,  although  it 
the  Spanish  Constitution,  adapted  to  mifrht  lead  me  into  an  engagement, 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Naples;  could  not  be  attended  with 
and  he  was  known  to  hold  it  as  a  disadvantage,  considering  the  cx- 
fundamental  part  of  his  political  cellence  of  the  positions  which  fa- 
creed,  that  si  Ton  consacrait  une  voured  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fois  le  principe,  que  la  force  arviee  system  of  defensive  Jighting  was  that 
f}eiit  deliln'rer,  ce  principe  serait  une  which  best  suited  my  situation,  and 
source  de  subversion  sociale.”  Pepe  I  was  desirous  of  shewing  the  mi- 
and  he  were,  therefore,  rivals,  in  the  litia,  that,  with  the  advantage  of 
strictest  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  this  ground,  they  might  measure  thtir 
rivalry  was  exasperated  by  the  de-  strength  with  x)^ehest  Austrian  tro^Y' 
testation  in  which  Carrascosa  was  On  the  morning  of  the  7tn, 
known  to  hold  the  sect  of  Carbonari*',  March  1821,)  1  attacked  the  enc- 
and  all  secret  institutions,  which  pre-  my  near  Rieti.  a  town  about  three 
sumed  to  intermeddle  with  public  af-  miles  from  Civita  Ducale,  with  a 
fairs.  force  consisting  of  3000  regular 

Now,  without  presuming  to  enter  troops  and  7000  militia; 
at  length  into  the  military  details  troops,  principally  militia,  n 
contained  in  the  volume  before  us,  ders  to  advance  from  my  rig  > 
let  us  attend  to  the  account  of  the  Piedi  Lugo,  ten  miles  distan 
affair  of  the  Rieti,  which  ultimately  Rieti,  to  alarm  the 
led  to  the  total  dispersion  of  the  keep  them  in  indecision.  u 
Neapolitan  army,  as  given  by  Ge-  say  nothing  of  calling  a  regu  a 


•  The.  following  anecdote  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  ascenaa  ^  ^ 
Carbonari  had  acquired  at  this  i)criod.  A  few  days  after  General  gybmit 

ceived  the  portefeuille  of  the  war  department,  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  u  y 
certain  measures  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  which,  by  an  Consih'^* 

to  all  representative  bodies  formed  on  the  model  contained  in  the 
tion,  united  the  administrative  and  legislative  functions.  These  jntherr* 

to  have  had  for  their  object,  to  prevent  the  organization  of  Lodges,  iff  g  jectvt 

girnents, — to  compel  every  officer  to  declare  upon  oath  whether  he 
society,— and  to  supersede  all  those  who  reftised  to  abandon  such  assoaa 
future ;  and  the  General  enforced  the  expediency  of  his  project,  by 
Iw  could  think  of — representing,  that  if  secret  societies  were  of  sa 

ties,  they  were  totally  incorapatililc  with,  and  destructive  of, 

The  only  answer  he  received  was, Ghi4ral,faiici^wu$  ausA  Cnarw 
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iuck'"  upon  the  Austrians  a  “  re* 
connuissancef*’  this  appears,  all  cir- 
cmnstances  considered,  to  have  been 
the  most  rash  and  preposterous  pro¬ 
ceeding  ever  heard  of  in  the  annals 
of  war.  Pepe  himself  admits,  that 
“  the  system  of  defensive  ,fig1ding 
was  that  which  best  suited  his  situa¬ 
tion.”  AV’hy,  then,  did  he  assume  the 
offensive  ?  Why  did^  he  precipitate, 
on  the  veteran  columns  of  Frimont 
his  3000  regulars  and  7000  badly 
armed  and  undisciplined  militia 
Oh,  but  ‘‘  he  was  desirous  of  show¬ 
ing  the  militia  that,  with  the  advan- 
tage  of  ground,  they  might  measure 
their  strength  with  the  best  Austrian 
troops.”  They  did  measure  their 
strength  and  we  know  the  result. 
In  fact,  the  Austrians  appeared  to 
have  cherished  such  immeasurable 
contempt  for  the  rabble  who  had  the 
audacity  to  attack  them,  that  they 
never  suffered  their  infantry  to  de¬ 
ploy,  and  effected  the  dispersion  of 
IVpe’s  corps  by  a  few  charges  of  ca¬ 
valry.  General  Pepe  states,  in  his 
own  defence, — I  was  directed  to 
preserve  the  Abruzzi  at  all  hazards, 
and  was  assured,  that  in  the  event 
of  the  enemy  directing  his  whole 
force  against  me,  I  should  be  assist¬ 
ed  by  the  first  corps  of  the  army, 
commanded  by  General  Carrascosa, 
euher  by  manoeuvering,  or  by  some 
detachments  of  troops.  I  expected, 
mcrefore,  every  moment  to  hear 
that  the  first  corps  had  sent  me  a  di- 
'isioii  of  troops  of  the  line,  and  had 
inenaced  the  enemy  on  the  side  of 
‘-iri.  This  brings  us  at  once  to 


t»eneral  Carrascosa's  statement. 

H^e  have  seen,  that  “  on  the  mor- 
ntng  of  the  7th*'  of  March  General 
j  fpe  attacked  the  Austrians  near 
Hieti.  But  what  will  be  the  reader's 
surprise  to  learn,  that  the  first  inti- 
•nation  which  General  Carrascosa  re¬ 
ceived  of  General  Pepe's  intention 
fo  attack  the  enemy,  was  by  a  letter 
the  Minister  of  War  from  Naples, 
deceived  by  him  at  four  o'clock  in 
c  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  (at 


which  time  the  second  corps  d'  ar- 
mee  had  been  defeated  and  dispers¬ 
ed,)  on  his  return  from  Cascano, 
where  he  had  been  visiting  the  field¬ 
works  in  progress  there,  and  just  as 
he  had  reached  the  post  of  Franco- 
lisa.^  The  letter  was  conceival  in 
these  terms :  “  The  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  second  corps  in  the 
Abruzzi  has  intimated,  by  n  letter 
received  this  mornings  at  Naples,  that 
he  will  attack  the  Austrians  on  the 
seventh,  with  twenty  battalions. — 
Your  Excellency  is  too  gootl  a  Ge¬ 
neral  to  render  it  necessary  for  me 
to  suggest  what  is  proi)er  to  be  done 
on  this  occasion." 

Now,  from  these  dates,  it  appears 
that  General  Pepe  informed  the  Mi¬ 
nister  of  War  (not  General  Carras¬ 
cosa)  that  he  would  attack  the  Aus¬ 
trians  on  the  seventh  ;  and  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  first  corps, 
who  is  expected  to  second  him,  re¬ 
ceives  intimation  thereof  on  the  same 
day,  though  at  the  distance  of  a  day 
and  a  half's  march  from  Pepe's  posi¬ 
tion,  and  kept  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  object  of  his  intended  attack, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  co-ojicra- 
tion  expected  of  him  !  General  Car¬ 
rascosa,  however,  lost  no  time  in 
despatching  a  letter  to  General  Pepe, 
in  which  he  begs  to  be  informed 
what  kind  of  co-operation  he  expected 
from  the  first  corps, — whether  a  di-, 
version,  in  order  to  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  enemy  towards  that 
corps,  by  the  operations  of  the  light 
troops  on  the  side  of  Frosinone  or 
Veroli;  or  a  prompt  reinforcement 
of  troops,  which  might  have  been 
effected,  by  sending  a  brigade  by  the 
valley  of  Roveto;  or,  lastly,  more 
considerable  succours,  which  might 
have  marched  b^  the  interior  lines 
of  communication ;  and  concludes 
with  these  words :  **  Que  de  toutes 
les  manieres,  il  me  Jit  part  de  ses 
desirs  quant  d  cooperation  quit  vou* 
lait  avoir  de  moi.  Major  Blanco, 
an  officer  of  merit,  was  despatched 
with  this  letter  at  eight  in  the  even- 


*  *i'he  Austrian  army  which  entered  the  Abruzzi  was  composed  of  five  divisions ; 
in  the  afTair  of  Rieti  only  one  (Walmoden)  was  engaged  ;  the  four  oth^  occu¬ 
lted  a  menacing  position  in  the  direction  of  St  Germano ;  one  being  at  Tivoli,  and 
’hrec  cn  echelloii  lietwcen  Terni  and  Foligno.  So  that  four-fifths  of  the  Austrian 
*nny  Were  manccuvering  in  the  direction  of  the  position  occupied  by  General  C  arras- 
and  only  one-fifth  against  that  of  Uieti.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  they  had  no 
•ntention  of  attacking  Pepe,  which,  indeed,  every  circumstance  corrolKwatcs. 
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ing  of  the  seventh  ;  but  the  die  was  cessary  to  avail  himself  of  the  maea- 
already  cast — “  le  second  corps  d'-  lines  which  he  had  assembled  from 
armw  n  existait  dej4  plus  !"  The  the  Roman  States.**  With  regard  to 
affkir  of  Rieti  only  lasted  a  few  hours^  his  other  reasons,  namely,  the  bad 
(Pepe  says  seven,)  a.nd  the  loss  on  spirit  which  was  found  to  prevail  a- 
both  sides  was  trifling.  It  is  stated  mons  the  militia,  and  the  effects 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Canciulli,  the  which  he  dreadedfrom  a  proclamation 
intimate  friend  of  Pepe,  that  before  of  the  King,  which  began  to  be  circu- 
the  attack,  “  Us  Autrichiens  sem*  lated  in  the  army,  it  has  been  condo. 
blaient  indecis  ;  quils  WHaientpas  dis*  sively  answered,  that,  in  such  drcum- 
poses  d  attaquer,  et  ^u'ils  s’atten-  stances,  he  ought  to  have  shut  up  his 
daient  encore  moins  1  etre ;  que  la  troops  in  an  entrenched  camp,  rather 
presence  d*artillerie  ennemie,  plus  than  have  afforded  them  the  opporto- 
par  le  bruit  que  par  son  effet,  avait  unity  of  desertion,  by  attempting  to 
mis  en  d^rdre  les  miliciens  et  les  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  one- 
legionaires ;  que  la  troisieme  regi-  my.  General  Pepe  admits,  that  “jc- 
ment  d*infanterie  legere  avait  seul  veral  persons  had  blamed  him  for  at- 
tenu  ;  que  ce  corps,  sous  les  ordres  tacking  the  Austrians,  or  rather,  (as 
du  General  Russo,  avait  sauve  la  r^-  he  says,)  for  havingquitted  the  passes 
traite,  &c.**  of  Antrodoco  to  reconnoitre  then;” 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  grounds,  for  our  own  part,  we  have  never 
military  or  other,  upon  which  Ge-  heard  of  any  one  who  bestowed  his 
neral  IVpe  can  defend  conduct  so  approbation,  even  in  the  most  modi- 
extraordinary,  and  so  contrary  to  all  fled  form,  upon  a  proceeding  the 
the  rules  of  war,  as  that  pursued  by  most  perilous  and  rash,  which  it  was 
him  in  attacking  the  Austrians  at  possibly  in  the  circumstances  to  a* 
Rieti.  He  exposed  himself  to  the  dopt,  and  which  was  followed  bj  the 
greatest  hazards  in  the  event  of  de-  immediate  dissolution  of  that  order 
feat,  while,  had  he  been  as  success-  of  things  to  which  General  Pene 
ful  as  he  anticipated,  the'  advantage  professes  to  have  been  so  warmly 
could  have  been  but  trifling  and  attached. 

temporary.  He  attacked  without  The  affair  of  Rieti  was  succeeded 
communicating  with  General  Carras-  by  the  complete  dispersion  of  the  fint 

cosa,  and  securing  the  co-operation  corps  under  General  Carrascosa,  with* 

of  the  fii^st  corps  d*annee,  the  safety  out  firing  a  shot,  except  at  their  ojn 
of  which  his  defeat  was  sure  to  officers,  who,  in  spite  of  every  effort 

compromise.  He  attacked  contrary  made  to  seduce  them  from  their  duty, 

to  the  orders  of  the  Prince,  Com-  continued  to  the  last  faithful  to  ^ 

mander-in-chief  of  the  Array,  and  cause  which  they  had  sworn  to 

Head  of  the  Executive  Government,  tain.  II  parait,**  says  General  ar- 
While  he  professed  only  to  make  a  rascosa,  **  que  le  meurtre  des 
“  reconnaissance,**  he  attacked  with  raux  et  des  officiers  avait  ete 
nearly  the  whole  of  bis  forces,  and.  mande  aux  soldats  lorsquils  se 
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betrayed  them.  At  certain  crises,  cree ;  and  General  Pepc  could  hard- 
when  the  passions  of  men  are  astir,  ly  have  been  ignorant  of  the  cir- 
any  thing  will  be  believed ;  and,  cumstance,  any  more  than  that  they 
tlierefore,  we  need  not  wonder,  that,  abandoned  their  wives  and  chil- 
notwithstanding  the  unanswerable  dren’*  with  extreme  reluctance,  and 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  produced  were  no  sooner  embotlied  than  they 
by  (ieneral  Carrascosa,  and  indeed  manifested  that  repugnance,  by  their 
furnished  by  the  circumstances  them-  mutinous  and  disorderly  spirit,  and 
selves,  this  accusation  has  met  with  by  availing  themselves  of  every  op- 
very  extensive  credit,  both  in  this  portunity  that  offered  to  desert,  and 
and  other  countries.  Had  Generals  return  to  their  communes.  With 
IVpe  and  .Carrascosa  betrayed  their  regard  to  “  the  citizens”  who  “  ri- 
trust,  and  sold  their  honour,  and  the  vailed  each  other  in  enrolling  them- 
only  hope  of  their  country's  defence,  selves  in  the  militia  and  the  legions,” 
to  the  invaders,  they  would  not  now  their  enthusiasm  appears  to  have 
be  under  sentence  of  death  par  con^  been  remarkably  short-lived,  for,  at 
tumuce,  and  living  in  hopeless  exile  page  49  of  his  “  Narrative,”  General 
ill  foreign  lands.  4Vith  regard  to  Pepe  expressly  assigns,  as  one  of  his 
the  latter,  he  appears  to  have  acted  reasons  for  rcco7inoitrinff  (which,  in 
with  judgment  and  discretion,  and  his  phraseology,  means,  attackinp^ 
to  have  done  all  that  could  be  expect-  with  his  whole  force,)  the  enemy  at 
cd  of  him,  in  the  dreadful  circum-  llieti,  la  dissolution  qui  s’annon- 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed  ;  al-  salt  dans  les  milices,”  three  whole 
though  it  is  no  doubt  true,  as  we  battalions  of  which  had  disbanded 
have  already  remarked,  that,  from  prior  to  the  6th  of  March, — one  at 
his  opposition  to  the  constitutional  Campobasso,  and  two  at  Teramo. 
party  in  the  first  instance,  he  incur-  Nor,  even  by  his  own  showing,  were 
red  the  suspicion  and  hostility  of  the  congedies”  behind-hand  with 
that  party  ever  after,  and,  from  his  the  militia  in  this  respect ;  for,  on  the 
subsequent  accession,  (though  many  morning  of  the  8th  of  March,  being 
pthers  high  in  the  Royal  favour  were  the  day  following  the  affair  of  Rieti, 
in  the  same  predicament,  and  though  *ythe  disbanding  was  so  complete,  (we 
^he  King  himself,  and  the  Prince  his  use  General  Pepe’s  words,  p.  65,) 
son,  had  set  him  the  example,)  he  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficult 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  court  ty  a  Jew  hundred  men  could  be  collect^ 
faction  and  of  the  Sovereign.  In  the  ed  at  Antrodoco,  under  the  orders  of 
•ase  of  General  Pepe,  on  the  other  a  General**  And  one  of  the  causes 
^and,  it  is  but  right  to  state,  that  his  assigned  by  General  Carrascosa,  for 
notives  seem  to  have  been  good,  but  the  disastrous  result  of  the  campai^ 
hat,  without  meaning  to  injure  his  in  the  Abruzzi,  was,  “  Le  mauvais 
lause,  his  rashness,  obstinacy,  and  esprit  des  anciens  militaires  con- 
ncapacity,  were  the  prime  causes  of  g^ies,  quon  avail ^  rappeles,  et  qui 
ne  humiliation  and  disgrace  indeli-  avaient  etS  force  d*abandonner  leurt 
>iy  inflicted  upon  his  country.  Jamillet  et  leurs  intereis.  Ce  naau- 

'Ve  may  here  notice  en  passant  a  vais  esprit  s’euit  souvent  manifesto 
daring  and  palpable  inconsistency  in  par  de  nombreuses  desertions,  opSrees 
general  Pepe's  “  Narrative.”  At  quelquefuis  par  milliers,frequemment 
29,  we  are  told  th&t  the  ve-  d  main  armee,  ct  unfois  d  coups  de 
erans,”  that  is  to  say,  the  military  on  canon  /” 

urlough,  "  (cong^diis,)  in  place  of  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  further, 
forcibly  dragged,  had  been  that  in  ten  days  after  the  affair  of 
isud,  to  their  banners,  rushed  s?ov»  Rieti,  the  dissolution  of  the  Neaj^ 
’aneously  to  the  defence  of  their  liun  army  was  completed,  and  that 
^ntrv,  abftnrlnntnor  tnAir  wivps  And  the  AustTians  marchcd-^wc  cannot 
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causes  which  led  to  this  fatal  result 
are  summed  up  by  General  Carrascosa 
under  the  following  heads :  1,  The 
demoralisation  which^  in  a  small  ar¬ 
my,  and  in  a  nation  not  numerous, 
must  always  arise  from  the  bare  idea 
of  being  at  war  with  the  first  powers 
of  Europe,  and  of  being  attacked  by 
a  numerous  and  veteran  army  with  a 
reserve  of  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
%  The  absence  (in  Sicily)  of  sixteen 
of  the  best  battsdions  of  infantry,  in 
which  were  some  of  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  of  the  Neapolitan 
officers.  3,  The  bad  spirit  of  the  re¬ 
called  veterans,  who  had  been  forced 
to  abandon  their  families  and  their 
pursuits.  4,  The  total  want  of  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  legionaries,  who  were 
utterly  unfit  for  war,  and  of  whom 
battalions  were  formed  simply  by  the 
union  of  several  ventes  of  Carbonari, 
each  of  which  was  considered  a  com¬ 
pany.  5,  The  shortness  of  the  time 
for  organizing  the  means  of  defence. 
6.  The  existence  of  two  comman¬ 
ders-in-chief  in  the  array.  7,  and 
Lastly,  the  existence  of  Carbonari 
clubs  or  lodges  in  the  regiments ; 
which  circumstance  alone  **  cast  omi¬ 
nous  conjecture  on  the  whole  suc¬ 
cess,”  and  gave  a  presage  of  all  the 
disasters  that  followed. 

But  we  must  now  draw  this  arti¬ 
cle  to  a  close.  Of  General  Cairasco- 
sa’s  volume  we  have  already  pronounr 
ced  our  opinion.  His  facts  appear 
to  have  been  most  anxiously  sifted 
and  authenticate ;  his  statements 
are  clear,  consistent,  and  satisfactory ; 
his  reasonings  solid  and  conclusive. 
The  political  events  which  occurred 
at  Naples,  in  1820  and  1821,  will 
form  a  very  instructive  chapter  in  the 
history  of  our  time ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  ample  materials  for  its 
construction  have  been  supplied  by 
General  Carrascosa.  We  would 
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therefore  recommend  his  volume 
not  to  the  perusal,  but  to  the  study 
of  those  who  teke  pleasure  in  look¬ 
ing  into  the  secret  springs  of  great 

popular  movements,  and  in  exploring 
the  motives  by  which  men  are  actu¬ 
ated,  both  in  their  public  and  private- 
conduct.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that 
the  General's  defence  of  his  own 
,  proceedings  appears,  upon  the  whole, 
to  be  quite  unanswerable. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Carrascosa,  we  cannot  conclude 
without  adverting  to  General  Pepe. 
Though  ah  unfortunate,  we  believe 
him  to  have  been  an  honest,  and  a 
brave  man ;  and,  in  his  misfortunes, 
we  should  be  sorry,  much  as  every 
one  must  condemn  his  precipitate  te¬ 
merity,  to  speak  of  him  with  unne¬ 
cessary  severity.  We  confess  we  were 
powerfully  affected  by  the  eloquent 
and  pathetic  paragraph  with  which 
his  Narrative”  condudes,  and  we 
should  feel  as  if  we  had  been  guilty 
of  an  act  of  injustice,  did  we  now 
withhold  it  from  our  readers :  “  As 
to  myself,”  says  he,  I  have  sacrificed 
every  thing  but  ray  life,  for  the  cause 
of  national  liberty,  and  the  acute 
sorrow  which  I  feel  for  its  failure 
will  never  cease  until  I  shall  sw  my 
fellow-citizens  restored  to  happiness, 
or  until  I  shall  have  once  more  ^ 
opportunity  of  shedding  my  blood 
for  the  independence  and^  glory  of 
my  country.  But  should  it  be  my 
lot  to  fall  before  I  behold  her  resto¬ 
red  to  the  admiration  of  Etuope,  and 
to  the  possession  of  those  libc^^  ^ 
which  the  people  of  the  Two  Stci^ 
have  acquired  the  most  sacred  rign  , 
the  ItaUans  will  perhaps  how^ 
my  memory  with  a  tear,  and 
their  countryman,  W^iam 
that  althougt  he  was  a^^^ 
fate  and  by  man,  his  own  pene 
ranee  never  forsook  him . 


Sir, 

Although  we  have  been  abso¬ 
lutely  deluged  with  books  about  the 
Netherlands  for  some  years  past, 
they  have,  all  of  them,  been  j  either 
illustrative  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
or  descriptive  of  Brussels  ;  some  of 
them,  of  older  date,  are  full  of  Ant¬ 
werp  and  Flemish  pictures,  and 
Hutch  dykes  and  canals.  The  Ne¬ 
therlands  arc  unknown  as  a  romantic 
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country ;  iiobody  goes 
for  romantic  beauti^,  znd  . 

nobody  sees  any.  tk 

sited  the  low  countnw 
triumph  of  man  over  the  ’  ^ 
admire  Dutch  clcanlin^>  ^ 

revel  among  the^ 

Rubens  and  Teniers.  ^ 
one  goes  to  Belgium 

field  of  dcalh-making  Waterloo, 
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pick  up  bulleU  iu  the  garden  of 
llougoinont, — and  to  see  a  little  of 
the  society  of  Brussels.  In  short, 
visiting  Brussels,  and  making  a  trip 
to  IVaterloo,  is  a  tour  of  the  Pays- 
Bos.  Not  only  is  poor  Holland  left 
out  of  the  question,  and  Amsterdam, 
and  the  Hague,  and  Leyden  with  its 
UO  bridges,  and  Haerlem  with  its 
wonderous  organ,  all  and  each  of 
ilicin  passe<l  over,  but  the  only  part 
of  the  Netherlands  itself  worth  vi¬ 
siting  is  not  visited.  Few  people 
know  that  there  is  a  part  of  this 
I’ays-Bas  fertile  in  the  most  roman¬ 
tic  beauties  of  Nature ;  few  people 
know  that  the  banks  of  the  Meuse 
are  only  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Rhine,  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
picturesque ;  and  though  the  man¬ 
ners  of  Brussels  be  sufficiently  known, 
those  of  Namur  and  Liege,  the  Ar¬ 
dennes  and  the  Luxembourgh,  are 
as  little  known  as  are  the  manners 
of  some  of  the  most  remote  districts 
of  Europe.  Now,  I  propose  to  en¬ 
lighten  your  readers  a  little  upon  all 
these  points,  and  to  change,  in  some 
degree,  the  object  of  Belgian  travel¬ 
lers.  I  wonder  they  are  not  sick  of 
IVaterloo  by  this  time ;  for  my  part, 

I  am  determined  not  to  go  near  it,  and 
should  almost  be  ashamed  to  say  I 
had  been  there.  Gentle  reader,  if 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  consult 
the  map,  you  will  have  some  idea  of 
the  situation  of  the  place  I  write  from. 

I  ou  will  find  that  Namur  is  a  city  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  about  the  same 
latitude  as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Meuse  and 
the  Sambre,  about  forty  miles  higher 
ttp  the  river  than  the  ancient  city  of 
hiege,  and  the  river's  breadth  from 
the  Ardennes, — all  classic  grounds, 
thanks  to  Quentin  Durward.  Next, 
•f  you  please,  turn  up  the  Gazetteer 
at  the  letter  N.,  and  you  will  see 
that  Namur  is  a  fortined  town  of 
the  Netherlands,  has  a  citadel  and  a 
bridge  of  nine  arches,  and  is  famous 
for  its  cutlery.  Perhaps  you  may 
®ven  find,  tliat  it  is  pleasantly  situa- 
and  is  watered  by  the  Meuse  and 
Sambre.  Possibly  the  Belgian 
f>uide  may  be  a  little  more  minute ; 
you  may  come  to  something  like 
'bis,— “  leavi^  the  village  of  A., 
you  cross  a  bridge  ;  then  passing  B., 
you  perceive  the  Chateau  of  C.  upon 
the  right ;  another  mile  brings  you  to 
the  post-house  of  D. ;  ‘  then  crossing 


a  bridge,  and  ascending  a  hill,  /rom 
which  is  an  extensive  prosi>ect,  and 
ascending  on  the  other  side,  you 
reach  the  town  of  Namur."  This  is 
very  satisfactory ;  still  1  fondly  trust, 
that  the  Editor  of  the  Belgian  Guide 
will  not  take  it  amiss  that  1  should 
fill  up  a  little.  I  can  really  hardly 
conceive  a  more  agreeable  place  of 
residence  than  this  Namur.  What 
may  be  your  taste,  gentle  reader? 
Let  it  be  what  it  will,  it  may  be  gra¬ 
tified  !  Are  you  fond  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  Nature  ?  Then  let  us  take  a 
stroll  up  or  down  the  Meuse;  we 
shall  wander  along  the  banks  of  a 
magnificent  river,  sometimes  flowing 
between  hills  of  great  height,  cover¬ 
ed  with  wood  to  the  very  summit ; 
sometimes  forcing  its  way  through 
naked  and  terrific  rocks,  piercing 
into  the  sky,  and  advancing  their 
base  to  the  water's  edge ;  sometimes 
we  shall  cross  a  small  hay  meadow, 
left  betwixt  the  river  and  the  rocks, 
where  a  clump  of  walnut-trees  shel¬ 
ters  some  sweet  cottage ;  or,  in  turn¬ 
ing  an  abrupt  corner,  we  shall  espy 
a  small  village,  two  or  three  hamlets, 
and  a  little  church,  lone  and  quiet  as 
the  rock  that  shelters  them.  Ou  one 
side,  we  shall  look  up  a  deep  nar¬ 
row  dell,  running  up  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountains,  and,  on  the  other, 
a  baronial  castle  will  lift  itself  in 
gloomy  grandeur  from  amidst  the 
deep  woods ;  while,  now  and  then,  a 
pretty  barque,  for  Huv  or  Liege, 
will  glide  rapidly  by.  There  is  no 
exaggeration  in  what  I  am  promis¬ 
ing,  1  assure  you ;  you  may  see  all 
this,  and  much  more :  but  perhaps 
you  care  little  about  the  beauties  of 
Nature  :  if  so,  I  pity  you ;  but  stBl, 
1  by  no  means  forbid  you  to  visit 
Namur.  Perhaps  you  may  be  fond 
of  good  living,  and  like  it  cheap, 
moreover :  if  so,  I  shall  introduce  you 
to  the  table-d'hdte,  which  is  ready 
to  sit  down  to,  at  the  primitive  hour 
of  nine  o'clock,  and  for  which  the 
sum  of  twenty-pence  is  demanded. 
And  there,  what  have  you  ?  or,  ra^ 
ther,  what  have  you  not?  To  put 
the  thing  more  accurately  before  the 
eye,  here  is  a  ground-plan  of  the 
Uble-d'hote ;  and  you  must  sup¬ 
pose,  moreover,  a  s|uendid  dessert  of 
.  apricots,  nectarines,  peaches,  plums, 
pears,  walnuu,  filberts,  cake,  ratefia, 
cheese,  butter,  &c.  &c. 
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Salmon, 

removed 

by 

Roast 

Turkey. 


Trout, 

'removed 


of 

Craw-fish, 
removed 
by  Salad. 


this  hotel,  is  Joseph  the  waiter,  and  sian  Monarch  even  exceeded  tliatof 
1  therefore  present  you  with  our  Royal  Master.  Unfortunately 

....  .  -  ,  .  ..  for  William,  King  of  the  Nether- 

A  short  Account  of  Joseph,  waiter  at  Joseph's  pockets  were  not  a 

the  Hotel  D  Harscamp,  Namur.  gpi  heavier  for  his  Majesty’s  sejour 

Joseph,  I  think,  may  have  num-  at  the  Hotel  D’Harscamp;  and,  ac- 
bered  about  forty  years,  and  stands  cordingly,  when  his  own  beloved 
about  five  feet  three  inches  in  his  Sovereign’s  name  is  mentioned,  Jo- 
shoes.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  seph  never  omits  to  snap  his  finger 
do.  not  add  much  to  his  height,  as,  and  thumb,  and  to  murmur  soraein- 
by  his  shuffling  manner  of  walking,  distinct  words,  I  fear  expressive  of 
the  soles  are  worn  sufficiently  thin,  his  contempt.  But  I  must  not  omit 
He  is  habited  in  the  most  worthless  .  the  conversation  which  passed  be- 
of  clothes,  and  yet  has  evidently  the  twixt  the  Monarch  and  Joseph, 
air  of  a  monied  man,  as  he  walks  with  while  the  King  of  England  was  at 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  his  head  dinner.  It  was  nearly  as  follows: 
a  little  to  one  side,  and  his  chin  self-  The  King. — ''  Quelle  langue  far- 
sufficiently  sticking  up.  Now  there  lez  vous  a  Namur — est  ce  AUemufpitf' 
are  various  points  in  this  Joseph’s  Joseph. — “  Non,  Monxieur‘*  The 
character,  and  various  passages  in  his  King. — Fran^ais  ?  ”  Joseph.— 
life  and  conversation,  well  worthy  of  Non,  Monsieur'*  The  King- 
notice  and  preservation.  The  first  **  Hollandois  ?”  Joseph.—  * 
thing  I  shall  mention  is,  that  Jo-  Monsieur**  The  King.—** 
seph  has  had  the  honour  of  a  con-  ce  que  cest  done  ?”  Joseph.— “  C 
versation  with  the  King  of  England,  un  patois**  The  King.—**  Vous  Ha 

Fortunately  for  his  Britannic  Ma-  hien  heureaux  d, Namur,  d’ avoir  wt 

jesty,  Joseph  was  satisfied  with  the  langue  mur  vous  seal;**  his  Majesty 
remuneration  he  received  when  His  thus  taking  the  last  word,  as  it  w>s 
Majesty  passed  through  Namur,  on  right  he  should.  But  I  have  been 
his  way  to  Hanover;  accordingly,  he  speaking  only  of  Joseph’s  manner  o 
always  speaks  well  of  George '  the  estimating  the  merit  of  Kings ;  pft* 
Fourth,  designating  him  bon  enfant ;  haps  I  may  include  Archdukes  ;  bn  > 
and  this  is  being  in  luck.  for.  accord-  with  regard  to  all  those  travelers 
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traveller  sliould  happen  to  be  an  old 
sUger,  and,  if  an  ignoramus,  like  my¬ 
self,  should  ask  the  question,  Jo- 
sephi  (jtii  est  ce  Monsieur  the  re¬ 
ply  either  is,  **  C'cst  un  Monsieur, 
tmeomme  ilfautf*  (“  bon  enfant”  is 
never  used,  except  in  speaking  of 
kings,)  or  else,  “  Ma  fni,  je  ne  sfais 
pas,’"  that  is,  either  he  has,  or  he  has 
not,  purchased  of  Joseph's  wares.  No 
sooner  has  the  unknown  traveller 
made  an  end  of  supper,  or  at  least  so 
far  satistied  his  appetite  as  to  have 
begun  to  chew  slower,  and  to  nibble 
biscuit,  than  Joseph  watches  his 
opportunity,  steps  into  his  secret  ma¬ 
gazine,  and  suddenly  stepping  up  to 
his  victim,  and  with  a  Tenez,  Mon¬ 
sieur,  voila  tout  ce  qui  est  plus  beau,** 
displays  a  shining  assemblage  of  all 
kinds  of  couteaux  and  canifs ;  and 
the  dazzled  traveller  generally  pays 
about  the  same  price  for  his  supper 
as  for  his  knife  ;  by  the  former,  mak¬ 
ing  peace  with  himself,  and,  by  the 
latter,  making  peace  with  Josepn. 

But  I  have  much  to  say  yet  of  the 
delights  of  Namur.  To  the  sports- 
‘  man,  they  are  infinite  ;  fox-hunting 
;  hare-hunting,  partridge  -  shooting, 

?  snipe-shooting,  black-cock  and  wild- 

(luck-shooting.  To  the  piscator, 
vistas  of  bliss  open  on  every  side ; 
beautiful  trouting  streams  run  gurg¬ 
ling  through  every  valley,  and  in¬ 
habited  by  a  race  not  so  deep  and 
knowing  as  the  trout  of  our  own 
streams ;  w'hile  the  Meuse  and  the 
I  Sainbre  afford  ample  employment  for 
^  the  rod  of  the  salmon-fisher.  One 
[;  may  boat  it  on  the  Sambre  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  in  summer,  and  skate 
I  as  far  in  winter  ;  and  if  one  choose 
I  to  encounter  the  trouble  and  the  dan- 
,  ger,  the  race  of  wild-boars  is  not  ex¬ 
tinct  in  Ardennes ;  and  to  enjoy  all 
this  the  easier,  chateaux,  in  the  most 
n  tnagnificent  situations,  may  be  had 
at  no  higher  price  than  the  expence 
of  tb.e  public  burdens,  with  garden 
and  park  into  the  bargain,  and  the 
tight  of  hunting  and  fishing  to  boot. 
%  readers  be  botanists,  I 

f  have  a  word  for  them.  I  am  not  one 
of  your  thorough-going  botanists  my- 
;  in  my  opinion,  rather  a  tire¬ 
some  set.  I  am  quite  contented  to 
^  atlmire  a  little  company  of  wild- 
:  flowers  in  some  rocky  cleft,  without 

acrambling  to  tear  them  down,  and 


pluck  them  in  pieces.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  quite  true,  that  the  botanist 
would  be  in  clover  here,  every  rock 
and  every  valley  abounding  in  the 
most  beautiful  variety.  One  valley, 
called  “  la  hasse  Siberie,  I  cannot 
help  mentioning  more  particularly  ; 
the  onlif  entrance  to  it  is  btf  a  subter¬ 
ranean  road,  about  150  yards  through , 
when  it  emerges  into  a  small  valley 
“  lone,  and  deep,  and  wonderful,*' 
about  half-a-mile  long,  and  200 
yards  wide,  encircled  by  steep  ro¬ 
mantic  rocks,  partly  clad  with  ivy 
and  hazel,  and  every  species  of  wild- 
berry  ;  you  walk  up  an  old  pastu¬ 
rage,  where  a  few  sheep  are  usually 
*  feeding ;  a  little  secluded  cottage 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  valley  ;  and 
on  every  side,  and  beneath  the  feet, 
innumerable  wild  flowers,  gentle  and 
rare,  spring  up  in  undisturbed  beauty, 
i,.  Shall  1  speak  of  the  hospitality 
of  Namur  !  For  my  own  part,  I 
care  little  about  society  ;  give  me  the 
beauties  of  Nature — give  me  tran¬ 
quillity, — let  me  wander  along  the 
banks  of  some  river,  where  1  may 
drink  deep  of  grandeur  and  sublimi¬ 
ty,  or  feast  on  images  of  beauty,  and 
gentleness,  and  tenderness, — let  me 
stray  in  the  calm  little  valley  of  la 
basse  Siberie,  looking  on  the  rocks 
and  the  sky,  or,  with  mv  knife  and 
my  little  saw  in  my  hand,  seek¬ 
ing  for  a  hazel -rod,  or  a  wild- rose 
crook,  and  I  care  little  for  the 
smiles  of  men  :  let  but  the  beauties 
of  external  nature  be  open  :  as  long 
as  the  earth’s  carpet  is  beneath  my 
feet,  and  the  glorious  roof  of  heaven 
above  me,  1  care  hut  little  though 
all  other  doors  were  shut  against  me. 
But  it  is  not  the  same  with  every 
one;  and  it  would  be  no  disagree¬ 
able  variety  to  some,  after  a  day's 
hunting,  or  fishing,  or  wandering,  to 
look  up  and  perceive  the  turrets  of 
some  baronial  castle,  peering  above 
the  forest,  whose  woody  approach 
might  be  trodden  in  the  certainty  of 
meeting  the  baron's  welcome.  But  I 
am  now  going  to  leave  off  enumera¬ 
ting  all  that  has  attractions  for  the 
romantic,  for  the  huntsman,  the 
fisher,  and  the  epicure.  I  am  going 
to  address  myselr  to  another  descrip¬ 
tion  of  persons— the  small  annuitant, 
the  retired  lieutenant,  the  small  pen¬ 
sioner,  and  all  that  numerous  tribe 
of  persons  who  find  house-rent  and 
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living  expensive  in  England,  and  making  the  taxes  upon  a  house  at  a 
taxes  burdensome ;  and  I  have  to  in-  valuation  of  £.50  per  annum,  con¬ 
form  you,  moreover,  that  I  am  going  taining  furniture  worth  £.250  no 
to  assume  the  serious  and  simple  style  less  than  £.20  per  annum.  The 
of  a  historian.  First,  as  to  house-  tax  chiefly  affecting  the  lower  or- 
rent :  a  house  of  eight  rooms,  kit-  ders  is  that  called  multure  a  word 
chen,  and  every  conveniency,  coach-  well  known  in  Scotch  Enuils,  by 
house  and  stable,  the  whole  pre-  wjiich  they  are  obliged  to  pay  a'cer- 
mises  newly  painted  and  papered,  tain  duty  on  carrying  their  grain  to 
and  completely  furnished,  and  situ-  the  mill,  and  this,  to  a  labourer, 
ated  in  the  most  airy  and  beautiful  may  come  to  as  much  as  £.2  per 
situation  of  this  town,  I  have  seen  annum.  Were  it  not  for  the  unfor- 
offered  at  £.44  sterling  per  annum,  tunate  geographical  situation  of  the 
A  lodging  of  two  chambers,  well-  low  countries,  and  their  small  inter- 
furnished,  costs  not  more  than  twelve  nal  power,  they  would  scarcely  re- 
or  fifteen  shillings  per  month.  Coun-  quire  to  be  burdened  with  taxes  at 
try  seats,  magnificent  chateaux,  with  dl.  This  hardly  needs  any  illustra- 
well-stocked  garden,  far  beyond  the  tion.  The  important  situation  of  the 
consumption  of  any  family,  with  low  countries,  as  opposing  an  equal 
grass  sufficient  for  a  cow  and  two  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  ei- 
horses,  and  the  right  of  the  chase,  ther  France  or  Prussia,  was  perfect- 
may  be  had  unfurnished  for  £.20  per  ly  understood  at  the  Congress.  The 
annum  ;  and  furniture  can  be  hired,  Duke  of  Wellington  was  appointed 
of  excellent  quality,  and  enough  for  inspector  of  fortresses  in  the  Vojis 
a  large  house,  for  not  more  than  Bus,  and  does  actually  inspect  them 
£.15  per  annum.  Then,  as  to  eat-  once  a-year.  It  was  stipulated,  that 
ables,  the  ordinary  price  of  beef  and  the  city  of  Luxembourgh,  whose 
mutton  is  threepence-halfpenny  ^  dutchy  was  added  to  the  Belgiau 
lb. ;  veal,  during  all  the  last  summer,  kingdom,  sliould  be  garrisoned  by 
was  sold  at  one  halfpenny  ^  lb. ;  a  the  Prussians ;  and  it  cannot  be 
fine  fowl  costs  about  eightpence ;  but-  doubted,  that  the  King  of  the  Nc- 
ter,  fourpence  V'  lb. ;  eggs,  five  for  a  therlands  is  bound  also  to  keep  on 
penny  ;  vin  ordinaire,  either  Bur-  foot  a  complete  war  establishment, 
gundy  or  Bourdeaux,  one  shilling  The  army  of  Belgium  at  present 
per  bottle ;  Hollands  gin  about  seven-  consists  of  no  less  than  150,000  men, 
pence  ;  excellent  beer,  (something  a  peace  establishment  so  dispropr- 
betwixt  ale  and  beer,)  three-half-  tioned  to  the  size  of  the  kingdom, 
pence  ;  fish  and  fruit  for  next  to  no-  as  to  make  it  evident  that  it  must 
thing.  I  myself  have  lived  in  a  de-  have  been  arranged  at  the  Congress, 

lightful  town  of  this  country,  (not  as  ajharrier  totheattemptsoflrana’. 

Namur,)  inhabited  a  most  agreeably  Unfortunately,  therefore,  iinmenw 
furnished  lodging,  breakfast^  well,  taxes  are  necessary  for  the  main- 
and  dined  amply,  upon  at  least  three  tainance  of  this  anny,  and  the  un¬ 
dishes  every  day  in  the  month, —  happy  Belgians  are  therefore  paying 
drank  sufficiently  of  beer,  Hollands,  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
and  wine, — paid  for  fire,  candle,  ser-  and  of  England.  This  might  be 
vanCs  allowance,  and  washing, — and  lerable,  if  Belgium  could,  m  f 
found  my  whole  debursements  for  a  case  of  national  quarrels, 
month  amount  to  £.2,  8s.  6d.  This  her  own  neutrality,  but  her  interoii 
cheapne^  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  power  is  too  small  to  render  ^ 
most  solid  and  lasting  of  reasons  for  possible.  No  country  cw 

it,  the  natural  abundance  of  the  her  own  neutrality,  who  is  no 

country — the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  enough  to  repel,  by 
and  these  advantages  are  felt  more  those  who  would  drive  her 
by  strangers,  than  by  the  Belgians,  If  England  and  Fran«  ^  ’ 

owing  to  the  very  heavy  taxes  levied  France  demands  If 

by  the  Government,  especially  those  prizes  into  the  Flemish 
applicable  to  houses :  there  is  a  land-  France  and  Pnusia  p)  to  war,  . 
tax,  or  ground-rent,  a  chimney-tax,  requests  of  the  ^lgi*9®  -jt#  of 
a  window-Ux,  and  a  tax  upon  fur-  the  Prussian 
niture,  estimated  at  a  valuation;  Luxembourgh,tndtoiiUi 


own  troops :  refusal  or  accession,  he  had  [some  secret  reason  to  fear, 
with  regard  to  any  of  these  demands,  he  would  appoint  Mayor  of  some  in- 
involves  a  quarrel,  either  with  considerable  town  in  France,  with- 
France,  England,  or  Prussia.  So  drawing  him  from  ell  his  interests 
that,  in  every  event,  poor  Belgium,  and  ties,  and  placing  him  in  a  paltry 
which  has  no  interest  any  way,  is  situation  of  risk  and  trouble ;  and, 
drawn  into  the  scrape.  If  her  geo-  to  a  third,  he  would  write,  “  Ma- 
graphical  situation  were  less  import-  dame,  send  your  son  to  me,  to  the 
ant,  no  one  would  molest  her ;  if  army.*"  The  mother  of  the  young 
lier  own  strength  were  greater,  she  man  (a  youth  of  ancient  lineage  and 
could  protect  herself  from  imperti-  large  possessions)  replied,  that  if  his 
nent  demands,  by  throwing  her  Imperial  Majesty  would  accept  of 
sword  into  the  scale;  she  could  say  them,  she  would  send  one  hundred 
to  England,  a  Belgian  General  shall  men  in  lieu  of  her  son,  as  she  had 
be  inspector  of  Belgian  fortresses ;  destined  him  to  live  on  the  land  of 
to  France,  the  ports  of  Belgium  shall  his  forefathers.  To  tliis  Napoleon 
receive  the  prizes  of  no  belligerent  replied,  Madame,  your  son  is  mine, 
ix)wer;.and  at  Congress,  if  the  de-  and  so  are  his  possessions;  the  one 
inand  were  made,  she  would  reply,  hundred  men  I  can  command  be- 
thc  soldiers  of  Belgium  shall  garri-  sides — send  him  to  head-quarters.'* 
son  her  cities :  but  this  can  never  He  was  sent,  and  was  killed  in  the 
be,  and  therefore  is  Belgium  borne  next  engagement, 
down  by  oppressive  taxation.  Ne-  At  present  I  shall  not  add  any- 
vertheless,  all  the  respectable  part  thing  more  to  this  letter.  Next  week 
of  the  community  prefer  the  existing  1  go  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  Baron 
order  of  things  to  the  reign  of  Na-  in  the  Ardennes,  and  from  thence  I 
polcon  ;  his  conduct,  towards  the  in-  proceed,  with  his  sons,  to  St.  Hubert, 
liabitants  of  this  country,  was  that  a  town  given  name  to  by  the  Patron 
of  an  unfeeling  despot.  To  one  rich  Saint  of  hunting,  and  there  we  are 
noble  he  would  say,  Go  to  Paris —  to  chase  the  stag,  the  wild-boar,  and 
<lo  not  spend  your  fortune  here — let  the  wolf.  Of  all  these  things  I  sliall 
the  capital  have  the  advantage  of  it."  give  you  some  account  in  another 
Another,  whose  influence  or  opinions  letter.  I  am,  &c.  H.  H« 


Ciie  bentng 


I  COME  from  the  place  of  my  rest, 

When  day  has  gone  down  to  the 
deep,— 

When  its  glory  hath  pass'd  through  the 
gates  of  the  west. 

And  the  small  breeze  hath  sigh'd  into 
sleep. 

I  come — and  my  path  in  the  skief 
Is  hail’d  by  the  incense  of  even  ; 

To  me  doth  the  hymn  of  all  nature  arise. 
And  soar  in  its  sweetness  to  Heaven  ! 

For  me  wakes  the  nightingale's  song, 
From  her  bower  of  the  shdtering  leaf— 

The  cuckoo  sighs  lonely  the  dim  vale 
along, 

A  strain  like  the  musk  of  grief ! 


1  look  on  the  land  and  the  sea, 

When  eve  pours  her  tears  and  her  sighs : 

The  ocean  and  dew-drop  are  mirrors  to 
me. 

Pm  imaged  in  Beauty's  bright  eyes  ! 

When  she  walks  in  the  gloom,  1  impart 
A  ray  to  her  path  through  the  grove. 

And  list  with  d^ht  to  the  beat  of  her 
heart. 

When  she  hears  the’  soft  footstep  of 
love! 

O'er  heaven  unrivall'd  I  reign, 

A  gem  of  the  ocean  I  shine. 

My  glorious  altar's  earth,  island,  and 
main. 

And  the  worship  of  worlds  is  mine  ! 
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Now,  we  have  already  seen  how 
John,  though  a  worthy,  peaceable 
gentlemen  himself,  was  drawn  into 
brawls  and  quarrels;  first  with  an 
unlucky,  ill-conditioned  son  of  his 
own,  Jonathan  by  name,  and  then 
with  that  troublesome,  whimsical  old 
gentleman,  Mr  Francis,  who  was  al¬ 
ways  giving  disturbance  to  those  that 
dwelt  by  him.  And  we  have  seen 
how  Ferrara  kept  the  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  a  ferment  all  the  time 
he  was  suffered  to  live  in  it ;  and 
indeetl  he  would  have  done  so  to  this 
day,  if  they  had  not  got  him  out  of 
the  way :  for  such  a  wicked,  perverse, 
mischievous  toad  was  never  heard  of 
in  that  or  any  other  country ;  and 
so  every  body  said,  and  therefore  it 
was  true.  But,  as  has  been  told,  he 
was  got  rid  of  at  last,  and  then  there 
was  peace  in  the  country,  and  every 
gentleman  set  about  attending  to  his 
own  matters :  for  so  long  as  Ferrara 
was  in  the  way,  nobody  could  think 
*of  any  thing  else  but  how  to  escape 
from  his  cursed  tricks.  Now,  it  was 
told,  formerly,  how,  at  one  time, 
Ferrara  had  gone  into  the  houses  of 
many  of  his  neighbours,  and  turned 
their  stewards  out  of  doors,  and  set 
about  ordering  their  household  mat¬ 
ters  himself.  And  at  that  time, 
whenever  all  this  became  known,  the 
other  gentlemen  that  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whose  houses  Ferrara 
had  not  come  to  yet,  would  have  had 
their  stewards  come  about  them;  all 
in  a  fright,  as  may  be  believed,  lest 
Ferrara  should  come  and  do  the  like 
by  them.  “  Why,  there  now,'*  a 
steward  would  have  said  to  his  mas¬ 
ter,  “  you'll  sit  in  your  chair,  and 
smoke  your  pipe,  and  tumble,  and 
snort,  and  dream ;  and  all  the  while 
this  venomous  serpent,  Ferrara,  is 
playing  the  devil  every  where  al^ut 
us ;  and  he  will  be  here,  too,  before 
we  know  what  we're  about;  and  I 
shall  be  thrust  out  of  doors,  neck 
and  heels,  and  what  will  become  of 
you,  then?"  “So,**  the  gentleman 
would  have  said,  «  and  it's  Mr  Fer¬ 
rara  you  mean,  is  it  ?— a  strange  fel¬ 


low,  as  I'm  told and  therefore  he 
would  have  turned  himself  in  his 
chair,  and  set  about  his  nap  ag^in. 
“  A  strange  fellow  !”  the  steward 
would  have  cried,  giving  his  master 
a  shake  by  the  collar,  a  strange 
fellow.  Sir !  I  tell  you  he’s  a  very 
devil ;  and  if  he  once  get  within  the 
door,  you’ll  see  your  last  sight  of 
me,  depend  on’t.  Sir— and  then  no 
steward  for  you  at  all,  unless  this 
Ferrara  should  become  one  himself ; 
and  such  a  one  as  he  ! — odshobs,  Sir ! 
if  you  have  any  regard  for  yourself, 
or  for  me,  pray  take  up  your  crab- 
stick,  •  and  help  me  to  guard  the 

house,  or  else - ”  “  B’hy,  to  say 

the  truth,"  the  gentleman  would 
have  said,  if  any  thing  were  to 
befal  you,  no  doubt  it  would  he  a 
sad  affair ;  but  one  must  not  repine, 
you  know,  at  such  things— neither 
should  I,  indeed ; — but  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  I  find  that  it’s  all  one  to  me 
who  is  my  steward,  since  I’m  used 
by  all  of  'em  the  same  way and 
so  Mr  Ferrara  may  e'en  come  or  stay, 
as  he  pleases !"  “  B"hy,  Sir,”  tk 
steward  w’ould  have  replied,  “  I  hf* 
lieve  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
what  you  say,  and  some  of  those  that 
have  been  your  stewards  before  have 
brought  bad  practices  into  the  house, 
and  I  have  just  been  thinking,  evff 
since  I  came  to  you,  what  comd 
done' for  you ;  and  I 
mined,  in  my  own  mind,  Sib 
your  affairs  should  be  lopk^  ’ 
and  that  every  thing  should  be 
naged  as  you  desired  yourselt , 

I  was  thinking.  Sir,  that  the 
might  be  repaired,  and  tha  ^ 
might  have  new  clothes,  an 
haps  another  half  bottle  or  so,  ^ 
day:  and  many  more  -Aig 
havebeen  considering;-!^^ 
unlucky  hang-dog  mcri, 
comes  in  the  way,  and  you 

andlshaUgetnotlungdonefoa^ 

that  I  wish;— but  if  y® 
bestir  yourself  a  h^c>  ® 
why,  better  late  thrive  ^ 

do  well,  you  know-  „  hid  bee* 
way  all  the  gentlemen 
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coaxed  by  their  stewards,  till  they  after  taking  a  glass  together,  (as  we 
hail  all  joined  together,  as  has  been  may  suppose,)  they  began  to  lay 
told,  and  mastered  Ferrara  at  last,  their  heads  together,  about  how  they 
though  they  were  sorely  put  to  it  should  do  with  their  masters.  One 
before  they  could  do  so.  But  as  soon  thing,  they  said,  was  very  clear, 
as  this  had  happened,  all  the  gentle-  that  they  themselves  were  a  set  of 
men  began  again  lo  think  about  how  very  clever,  sensible,  honest  fellows  ; 
their  private  matters  stood ;  and  each  and  that  any  one  of  them  had  more 
of  them  told  his  steward  that  he  sense  and  understanding  in  him 
would  have  his  affairs  looked  into,  than  all  their  masters  put  together 
and  that  he  intended  now  to  take  had.  They  said  they  had  a  right, 
some  little  charge  of  them  himself,  hy  law,  to  keep  their  places,  ami  to 
and  would  have  his  steward  behave  give  them  to  their  children  after  them; 
accordingly.  “  Why,  yes;  no  doubt,'*  nay,  that  all  the  houses  and  lands  in 
the  steward  would  say  ;  “  we  shall  the  country  were  theirs  by  right,  and 
consider  the  thing  at  leisure — all  fair,  not  their  master's ;  and  that  this 
indeed — hum — ha — only  I'm  plaguy  could  be  well  proved,  too,  if  the 

i  busy  just  now,  and  one  must  not  be  thing  were  looked  into.  But,  more 
rash,  you  know."  Next  day — “Why,  than  that,  they  said  it  was  w’ell 
Sir,  you're  mighty  well ;  I  think  one  known  that  all  the  gentlemen  in 
should  learn  to  be  content  with  one's  that  country  were  related  to  one 
condition  ;  and,  let  me  tell  you.  Sir,  another,  and  that  there  was  a  family 
many  a  one  that  has  not  bread  to  put  complaint  ran  in  the  blood  of  'cm  : 
between  his  teeth  would  be  glad  to  that  they  w'ere  subject  to  fits  of  in- 
be  as  well  off;  and  I  assure  you.  Sir,  sanity,  and  never  knew  their  own 
you’re  in  good  health,  and  looking  mind  even  when  they  were  well: 
well,  and  so  every  body  says  ;  and,  to  that  they  were  not  capable  of  ma- 
my  mind,  you  ought  to  be  thankful ;  naging  their  own  matters ;  and  that, 
and,  as  1  say,  content's  a  jewel ;"  and  if  they  were  allowed  to  try  such  a 
in  this  way  they  would  put  the  gen-  thing,  or  to  turn  away  their  stewards 
I  tlcmen  off  day  after  dfty,  and  never  whenever  they  should  take  it  into 
j  let  them  know  how  their  matters  their  heads,  they  would  ruin  them- 
j  were  going  on,  nor  ask  their  advice  selves,  and  put  the  whole  country 
I  about  any  thing  that  was  doing,  and,  into  disorder,  as  Francis  had  done 
in  fact,  used  them  no  better  than  they  already.  They  had  never,  they  said, 
I  had  done  formerly.  So  some  of  the  seen  any  good  come  of  such  foolish 

whims  as  the  gentlemen  had  of 
late  got  possessed  with  :  so  they  de¬ 
termined  that' every  steward  should 
do  as  he  thought  fit,  in  his  master’s 
house  ;  and  that,  whenever  any  one 
found  his  master  obstinate,  all  the 


I  gentlemen  got  into  a  rage — and  how 
I  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ? — they 
I  wid  they  would  see  all  the  stewards  in 
I  the  country  hanged  upon  one  tree,  be¬ 
fore  they  would  be  befooled  at  that 
I  fate ;  they  would  have  their  matters 
I  tuanaged  as  they  themselves  thought  rest  should  go  to  his  help.  But,  be¬ 
fit,  they  said,  in  spiteof  any  steward's  sides  all  this,  these  stewards  '  f(^ll  to 
heart,  and  they  would  kick  any  one  parcelling  out  all  the  ‘lands  and 
i  out  of  doors  that  should  say  to  them  houses  in  the  country,  just  as  secra- 
!  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  ed  good  to  themselves :  they  would 
>nade  good  their  words,  and  took  take  from  one  gentleman,  and  give 
{ their  affairs  into  their  own  hands,  to  another,  without  asking  any  one's 
j  *nd  made  their  stewards  do  as  they  leave :  nay,  they  would  settle  where 
directed  them.  and  how  every  gentleman  was  to 

I  But,  about  this  time,  a  few  of  live ;  and  they  would  put  two,  and 
I  these  stewards  who  lived  nesr  one  sometimes  three,  into  a  house  toge- 
:  another,  not  caring  for  such  doings,  gether,  that  hated  one  another  cor- 
what  should  they  do,  but  meet,  one  dially,  and  that  would  fight  toge- 

Idsv,  at  a  public  house;  and  as  they  thcr  like  game-cocks !  -  .They  would 
did  not  wish  any  one  to  know  what  put  in  a  fellow  upon  a  gentleman,  to 
d*ey  were  about,  they  gave  out  that  to  his  steward,  that  Be  knew  no- 
were  going  to  sing  psalms,  and  thing  about,  or,  at  least,  that  he 
**ch  of  them  borrowed  a  psalm-book,  knew  no  good  about ;  nay,  perhaps 
if  for  that  purpose.  And  so,  one  thit  he  might  have  discarded 


^  . 

only  six  weeks  before.  And,  in  nay,  sometiraes  they  would  spit  in 
short,  such  things  they  did,  as  could  one  another’s  faces,  aucl  bite  and 
never  have  come  into  any  boily’s  scratch,  and  kick  one  another—and 
head  to  do  but  their  own.  So,  after  in  short,  nobody  in  the  house  not 
this,  if  any  gentleman  began  to  talk  even  John  himself,  could  get  any 
of  having  a  little  of  his  own  will  at  sort  of  peace  or  quiet  with  them,  for 
home,  and  a  little  more  comfort  their  disputes  and  quarrels.  Now 
about  him,  his  steward  would  just  each  of  them  said,  mat  it  was  not 
laugh  in  his  face,  and  call  him  for  himself  that  he  cared,  but 
booby,  or  dunderpate ;  and  if  the  all  was  for  John,  his  master’s  sake, 
gentleman  waxed  hot,  (as  it  might  whom  they  both  pretended  to  love 
be  expected  he  would,)  the  steward  dearly  ;  but  the  one  of  ’em  would 
would  threaten  to  call  in  his  bro-  always  be  trying  to  set  John  against 
ther  stewards,  and  to  get  him  put  the  other ;  and  whatever  Whighain 
into  the  stocks,  and  perhaps  would  said,  Will  called  italic  ;  and  if  ever 
give  him  a  broken  head  into  the  bar-  Will  advised  any  thing,  Whigliam 
gain.  And  whenever  a  gentleman  would  be  for  the  direct  contrary; 
had  got  his  matters  a  little  under  his  and  thus  they  would  bother,  and 
hand,  (which  some  of  them  had  tease,  and  vex  the  poor  gentleman, 
done,)  and  was  managing  things  ac-  from  morn  to  night,  about  this,  and 
cording  to  his  own  mind,  why,  then,  that,  and  the  next  thing,  always 
a  parcel  of  the  other  stewards,  that  holding  different  sides,  so  that  he 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  was  almost  worried  out  of  his  senses 
come  in  upon  bin),  with  each  a  by  them.  Now  Will  would  aU 
cudgel  in  his  hand,  and,  after  curs-  ways  he  praising  the  steward,  and  it 
ing  him  for  a  stupid,  self-willed,  was  all  one  to  him  who  happentd 
sliallow-pated  rascal,  would  tell  him  to.  he  so ;  for  he  would  say,  that 
they  would  break  his  hones  for  him,  every  steward  whatever  must  be, 
if  he  did  not  give  his  purse  and  the  and  could  be  nothing  else,  than  a 
keys  of  the  house  to  his  steward  most  worthy,  sensible,  honest,  dis* 
again,  and  allow  him  to  do  as  he  creet  gentleman,  and  one  that  could 
thought  proper.  And  so,  what  could  do  nothing  foolish  or  bad,  even  if  he 
the  poor  trentleman  do  but.  iust  take  should  trv  to  do  so :  and  therefore 
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have  his  master  interfere  in  it,  just  had  in  the  world.  And,  for  that 
as  if  it  had  been  John's  business,  matter,  how  could  things  be  otlier- 
lorsoolh,  to  take  charge  of  all  his  wise  ?  For  not  only  did  John  neglect 
jitiglibours  who  shoiihl  lose  their  all  his  business  for  those  idle  quar- 
wits !  And,  indeed,  whatever  was  rels,  but  all  the  time  that  they  were 
(lone  in  any  part  of  the  country,  if  a  going  on,  any  ragged,  dirty  fellow, 
gentleman  snoiild  have  got  a  new  that  would  promise  to  help  him,  or 
wig,  or  shot  a  hare,  or  got  drunk,  or  fight  against  Francis  and  Ferrara,  or 
whatever  it  was,  Will  would  always  whoever  it  might  be  he  was  at  log- 
hi'persuading  John  to  find  fault  with  gerheads  with,  why,  John  would 
it,  or  have  a  hand  in  the  business  give  him  clothes  to  liis  back,  and  meat 
one  way  or  other  ;  so  that  there  were  to  his  belly ;  and  every  day  he  would 
always  high  words  between  him  and  be  entertaining  a  string  of  such  rag- 
his  neighbours,  and  then  they  would  gamuffins  at  the  public-house !  Nay, 
knock  one  another  on  the  head  ;  and,  any  one  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
in  the  end,  draw  in  all  their  friends ;  chanced  to  have  a  quarrel  with  Fer- 
and,  as  may  be  believed,  Ferrara  rara,  would  pretend,  forsooth,  it  was 
would  always  have  a  finger  in  the  all  an  affair  of  John’s,  and  would 
pie ;  and  then,  nothing  but  fighting  come  to  him,  saying,  A  hard  matter 
and  going  to  law !  And  John  and  his  tliis.  Sir,  that  we  must  all  be  brought 
brothers  would  be  out  upon  such  fool-  into  your  scrapes,  and  get  ourselves 
errands  at  all  times,  and  in  all  wea-  ruined  on  your  account  I”  “  O  !  my 
thers;  and,  in  the  meantime.  Will  dear  Sir,  not  at  all,”  Will  would 
and  his  friends  would  be  sitting  at  say,  for  he  always  answered  for  his 
home,  eating  and  drinking,  and  enjoy-  master  ;  “  why.  Sir,  if  ten  pounds,  or 
ing  themselves,  and  would  think  they  twenty,  or  thirty,  can  be  of  any  ser- 
did  a  good  turn  if  they  drank,  now  vice  to  you — or  if  you  should  want  a 
and  then,  “Here's  to  Mr  John’s  coat  or  a  pair  of  breeches.  I'm  sure  ray 
good  health,  and  success  to  him  !”  or,  master  can  accommodate  you: — pray, 
“  Long  life  to  Mr  Andrew  !” — and  so  Sir,  stop  and  dine  with  us ;  and  any 
on.  And  sometimes,  when  the  three  day  you  please  to  pop  in  upon  us, 
brothers  came  in,  cold  and  hungry,  just  to  take  j^t-lucJc — always  happy 
they  could  scarcely  get  a  crust  of  to  see  you.  Sir !”  and  so  on  ne  would 
bread,  or  a  seat  by  the  fire.  And  go.  But  not  content  with  all  this, 
then,  if  they  made  any  complaint  he  gathered  such  a  multitude  of  idle 
about  it.  Will  and  his  friends  would  people  about  the  house,  as  would 
wy,  ‘‘  For  shame  !— for  any  gentle-  have  ruined  a  duke  ;  and  all  these, 
man  of  spirit  to  mind  such  things  !”  he  pretended,  were  wanted  for  one 
And,  in  this  way,  John  was  never  purpose  or  another.  For  whenever 
at  rest  day  nor  night,  until  after  Will  had  any  friends  to  provide  for, 
Ferrara  was  taken  into  custody,  as  he  would  bring  them  all  into  the 
has  been  told  of;  and  then  Will  house,  wives,  and  children,  and  all, 
could  no  longer  find  any  one  to  quar-  and  say  there  was  no  doing  without 
rcl  with;  for  as  long  as  Ferrara  them.  There  would  be  one  for 
lived,  nobody  needed  be  at  any  loss  brushing  John's  black-coat,  another 
in  that  way :  and  all  this  while,  and  for  his  blue,  the  like  for  hit  brown  ; 
iong  after.  Will  had  every  thing  ma-  so  many  for  his  waiatcoato,  and  as 
naged  according  to  his  own  pleasure ;  many  more  for  his  breeches.  Every 
and  rare  doings  there  were  in  the  pair  of  boots  he  had,  there  were  two 
bouse,  as  we  shall  presently  hear  of.  people  to  clean  them— one  for  each 
And  by  this  time,  what  with  his  own  hoot ;  and  these  again  would  have 
extravagance  and  that  of  his  friends,  two  or  three  luidcr  them,  to  hold  the 
and  what  with  money  thrown  away  Wacking-pot,  brushes,  &c.  At  di^ 
in  idle  law-suits  and  quarrels,  he  had  ner,  there  was  one  <dotl^ 

nearly  ruined  his  master  out  of  house  a  second  the  plates,  a  thnrd  and  fourth 
and  substance,  so  that  he  was  like  to  for  the  knives  and  forks,  a  fifth  for 
be  taken  to  jail  for  debt  every  mo-  the  spoons:  quite  a  new  set  again 
n>ent :  and  indeed  his  debt  was  so  for  every  thing  else ;  one  draws  a 
STcat,  that  nobody  thought  he  would  cork,  the  next  holds  a  glass,  another 
ever  be  able  to  pay  it ;  for  it  was  pours  out  the  liquor ;  and,  in  shtwt, 
greater  than  the  worth  of  all  tliat  he  there  must  be  about  a  dosen  people 
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to  give  John  a  glass  of  wine.  Anti 
does  any  one  suppose  that  all  these 
did  what  they  were  hired  to  do  ? 
Why,  no !  one  poor  fellow  would  he 
made  do  all  that,  and  twenty  times 
more,  by  himself ;  and  all  the  rest, 
in  the  mean  time,  would  perhaps 
eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  in  the  house; 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  day  they 
would  be  scampering  about  the  coun¬ 
try,  amusing  themselves  as  they  liked 
best ;  sometimes  doing  mischief  to 
their  neighbours,  as  we  may  suppose. 
And. any  fellow  that  had  once  been 
hired  to  do  a  job  about  the  house, 
there  was  no  getting  rid  of  him  after¬ 
wards  ;  and  if  he  had  chanced  to 
die,  another  must  be  got  in  his  place, 
though  there  should  be  nothing  for 
him  to  do.  There  was  one  servant 
hired  always  as  another  went  away, 
for  the  purpose  of  rocking  John  in 
his  cradle,  as  had  been  done  to  him 
when  a  baby,  and  this  after  he  was 
come  to  man’s  estate !  nay,  after  he 
was  grown  gtey -headed,  there  was 
one  kept  in  the  house  for  holding  his 
rattle  and  bells  !  Many  of  them,  in¬ 
deed,  did  not  know  what  they  were 
hired  for,  nor  did  they  trouble  their 
heads  about  it,  or  even  offer  to  do 
any  thing,  so  they  got  their  wages. 
But  the  best  of  it  was,  that  even 
those  that  had  something  to  do, 
would  not  do  it  themselves,  but  must 
have  servants  under  them,  to  do  their 
work.  So  that,  sometimes,  if  John 
desired  a  servant  to  do  so  and  so,  the 
fellow  would  stick  his  arms  a-kimbo, 
and  strut  away,  as  who  should  say, 
“I’m  a  genUeman,  dem  me — and 
will  do  no  man’s  dirty  work  !”  So 
that  John,  when  he  had  any  thing 
ado,  must  always  go  find  his  servant’s 
servant. 

Now,  after  Ferrara  had  been  chain- 
ed  up,  and  when  people  were  now 
getting  a^  little  leisure  to  attend  to 
their  business.  Master  John  began  to 
look  into  his  affairs,  and  sorely  griev¬ 
ed  was  he  to  find  them  in  such  a 
state,  as  may  well  be  supposed.  But 
John  was  not  one  that  would  sit 
sucking  his  thumbs  when  things  had 
not  ^  gone  well  with  him ;  so  he 
straightway  fell  to  considering  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  the  first  thing 
that  he  resolved  upon  was,  that  he 
must  take  better  care  of  his  money 
in  future,  and  that  all  those  idle 
knav^  that  had  got  about  him  must 
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be  sent  a-packing— man  and  bov  of 
em.  Now,  we  told  formerly,  diat 
there  was  one  Stephen  in  the  house 
that  John  engaged  to  keep  his  purse’ 
and  to  look  over  the  other  servants! 
But,  as  Stephen  had  neglected  his 
duty,  and  let  all  the  people  in  the 
house  run  riot,  John  determined  that 
Stephen  should  be  dismissed,  and  a 
new  one  got  in  his  room.  Indeed, 
Will  and  Stephen,  now,  were  always 
at  hail  fellow — well  met !  and  Ste¬ 
phen  just  did  as  Will  desired  him, 
and  never  attended  to  what  his  mas¬ 
ter  told  him.  And,  among  other 
things  that  had  gone  wrong  in  the 
house,  this  was  one — that  Stephen 
would  only  shew  his  accounts  once  in 
seven  weeks,  instead  of  once  in  three, 
as  he  ought  to  have  done.  Now, 
John,  when  he  had  fully  considered 
all  these  matters,  calls  all  the  people 
in  the  house  together  one  day,  and 
begins  to  make  a  speech  to  them  as 
follows : 

“  My  lads,”  quoth  he,  it’s 
well  known  to  you  all  how  I  have 
been  unlucky  enough,  for  a  long 
time  past,  to  be  engaged  in  quarrels 
with  my  neighbours ; — sometimes, 
to  say  the  truth,  w’hen  I  had  no  bu¬ 
siness  to  interfere — but  tliat’s  past, 
and  cannot  be  mended, — and  so,  as 
you  know,  I  have  somewhat  neglect- 
ted  my  business,  and  have  been  ra¬ 
ther  extravagant  in  my  ways,  and 
have  not  looked  into  my  household 
affairs  as  I  ought  to  have  done ;  and 
I  find,  somehow  or  other,  that  mat¬ 
ters  are  a  little  out  of  order,  and  that 
there  are  many  more  people  living  m 
the  house  than  I  have  any  use  tor, 
and  some  expences  can  1^  j 
not  to  say  (mark  me,  now !)  but  a 
I  mean  to  have  my  steward,  and  my 
servants,  and  to  live  like  a  ^ 
man,  as  I  used  to  do ; 

I  say,  my  lads,  that  now  that 
a  little  time  to  look  into  017  a^ 
we  must  just  set  about 
'  tie  bit  of  a  reform  in  the 
and  so  far  toe  people 
very  patiently ;  but  no  soo 
the  word  reform  come 
mouth,  than  behold  every  one  of  g 
holds  up  hia  hands,  and  tw 
whites  of  his  eyes,  as  if  he 
a  ghost !— reform  1 
gaculated  one  after  nvs 

lack ! 

a  second w(;ll-n-^y  •  ’ 
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—nothing  to  be  heard  but  exclama¬ 
tions  and  intcijections,  and  Will 
above  all  the  rest.  Alas !  alas ! 
for  niy  poor  master's  brain  !”  quoth 
he ;  “  the  very  way,  as  I’m  a  sinner, 
that  neighbour  Francis  took  his  com¬ 
plaint  ! — woes  me  !  woes  me  !  what 
shall  be  done?”  Now,  John  (as  may 
well  be  supposed)  was  standing  all 
the  while  aghast,  wondering  what 
had  come  over  his  household  *  but  at 
last  he  could  contain  himself  no  lon¬ 
ger,  and  so — What  the  deuce  is  all 
this  about?” — cried  he  in  amaze¬ 
ment  “  have  the  people  lost  their 
senses,  I  pray  you  ?” — but  all  the 
answer  he  got  was  Will’s  crying  out, 
as  before — Woes  me  ! — woes  me, 
that  I  should  live  to  see  this  day  !” 

“  An’t  please  you,  my  lads,”  quoth 
John  at  last,  “  will  any  of  you  hand 
me  my  crab-stick,  and  I  shall  see 
who  will  play  off  his  jokes  upon 
me!”  Now,  whenever  Will  heard 
this—**  O  ho  I”  quoth  he,  “  sits  the 
wind  in  this  quarter  ? — then,  master 
of  mine,  you  must  be  looked  after — 
ho  ! — call  a  doctor,  there — my  mas¬ 
ter's  in  a  brain  fever,  and  will  mur¬ 
der  himself  and  every  other  body  !” 
Now,  Whigham,  on  the  contrary, 
whenever  he  could  be  heard,  gave  a 
rap  on  the  table  with  his  hand — 
'Veil  said,  Mr  John,”  quoth  he ; 
“  tell  them  a  bit  of  your  mind,  brave 
gentleman!” — for  which  Will  would 
tain  have  given  him  a  rap  in  the 
teeth.  But,  however,  the  Doctor  was 
sent  for,  whether  Whigham  would 
or  not ;  for  he  had  said  that  there 
was  no  use  for  a  doctor.  At  last 
comes  two  of  ’em.  Doctor  Commit¬ 
tee  and  his  brother.  So,”  says 
one  of  them,  **  sorry  to  find  his  wor¬ 
ship,  Mr  John,  so  ill;  indeed  I  told 
him  six  months  ago  he  was  threaten¬ 
ing  some  disorder,  and  unluckily  I 
have  been  in  the  right,  and  he  must 
now  take — ”  “  Take  !”  cried  Whig¬ 
ham,  “  with  a  plague  upon  you ! — 
^k  ray  master  first  what's  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  him.”  ^'Ask  him,  forsooth !” 
nuoth  Will — ask  a  mad  dog  what’s 
the  matter  with  him  ! — No,  no,  Mas¬ 
ter  Whigham,  leave  me  to  talk  with 
the  doctor ;  I  know  a  little  about 
physic  myself,  I  take  it”  And  so 
**7*ng,  away  be  goes  to  a  comer, 
^here  there  stood  a  utensil,  over 
a  piece  of  green  baize  had  laid : 
this  he  takes  off,  and  holds  up  the 


vessel  to  the  Doctor’s  nose : — **  So  ! 
BO !”  quoth  the  Doctor ;  smell 
the  complaint ;  the  gentleman’s  af¬ 
flicted  with  an  inflammatory  disorder, 
which  will  end  in  raging  fits.”  “  O ! 
say  yon  so?”  quoth  M'^ill ;  ‘'then 
I’m  he  that  knows  how  to  cure  him, 
and  I’ll  do  it  too  ; — shaVt  I,  Master 
Stephen  ?”  continued  he,  for  he  al¬ 
ways  pretended  great  regard  for  Ste¬ 
phen’s  opinion.  But  Stephen,  as 
usual,  just  said  as  M^ill  would  have 
him  say.  “  And  who  can  cure  him 
if  you  can’t?”  replied  Stephen;  “  and 
for  my  part,  I  advise  that  he  be  kept 
to  his  cnamber,  and  bled  and  blis¬ 
tered  ;  for  nothing  else  will  do  with 
such  dangerou^  complaints.”  So, 
straightway  Will,  and  some  of  his 
friends,  lay  hold  on  John,  and  take 
him  away  to  his  chamber,  to  confine 
him  there.  Then  they  got  a  country 
horse-doctor  to  draw  blood  of  him, 
and  they  clapped  six  blisters  on  him 
at  once — one  of  them  on  each  side  of 
his  mouth ;  so  the  poor  gentleman 
from  thenceforth  could  only  be  fed 
through  a  quill,  and  was  obliged  to 
make  signs  for  all  that  he  wanted;  and 
some  people  said  he  was  the  better  of 
it,  and  that  it  would  draw  off  the  ill 
humours  from  him  ;  and  some  said 
it  would  make  him  worse.  But  for 
my  part,  I  can  give  no  opinion,  not 
having  studied  physic  ;  and  therefore 
I  shall  make  one  observation,  and 
that  is,  that  a  blister  is  no  joke  ! 

And  Stephen  and  Will,  who  always 
understootl  one  another,  determined 
that  John  should  be  kept  in  his 
chamber  four  weeks ;  and  before  that 
was  done,  they  said  he  must  be  kept 
other  eight ^and  all  this  time  no¬ 
body  was  allowed  to  see  him,  or 
knew  what  sort  of  usage  he  got,  but 
Will,  who  did  any  thing  he  pleased 
with  him.  Now,  John  was  a  hear¬ 
ty,  pleasant  gentleman,  and  m^h 
beloved  by  every  one  that  knew  him, 
as  may  be  supposed,  and  all  his 
friends  would  be  anxious  to  hear  of 
him,  and  they  would  sometimes  send 
M^igham  to  inquire  about  him. 
And  so  Whigham  yrould  go  to  the 
chamber  door,  and  call  to  those  with¬ 
in — “  1  pray  you,  Sirs,  how  doth 
your  worthy  master,  and  when  may 
we  expect  to  see  him  stirrinff  abroad 
again?” — Whereupon,  Will  would 
come  out  in  a  rage — “  Go  to  the  de¬ 
vil,  Sir  I”  he  would  say  ;  “  do  you 
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think  honest  i>eople  have  nothing 
else  to  do>  with  a  sick  gentleman  in 
the  huuse^  but  to  be  bored  with  your 
impudence? — let  me  tell  you,  Sir, 
we*ll  have  no  impertinent  questions 
asked  here” — and  so  saying,  he  would 
slap  the  door  in  his  face  ! 

But  though  they  kept  John  in  this 
way  a  long  while,  they  never  got  him 
turned  away  from  what  he  had  set 
his  mind  upon  ;  and  after  he  came 
abroad  again,  he  would  never  cease 
talking  about  the  state  his  affairs 
were  in.  He  would  always  be  com¬ 
plaining  that  his  substance  was  eaten 
up  by  a  parcel  of  pert,  lazy  puppies, 
that  instead  of  doing  him  any  service, 
would  laugh  at  him  when  he  spoke  to 
them.  And,  above  all,  he  was  always 
crying  out  about  Stephen,  who,  he 
said,  was  to  blame  for  it  all,  because  it 
was  his  business  to  overlook  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  house  when  his  master's 
back  was  about ;  instead  of  which, 
he  had  always  been  the  foremost  in 
every  kind  of  mischief.  ‘  The  puppy, 
he  said,  did  not  mind  a  word  that 
was  said  to  him  ;  and  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  he  would  have  one  in  that 
place  that  would  attend  to  his  mas¬ 
ter's  orders.  And  many  other  things 
did  John  complain  of,  and  say  he 
would  have  altered.  Now,  Will  was 
that  sort  of  positive,  crusty  jacka¬ 
napes,  that  what  had  once  come  into 
his  head  there  was  jio  beating  out  of 
it ;  and  he  had,  about  this  time, 
taken  a  whim,  such  as  had  never  be¬ 
fore  come  into  any  one's  brain  ;  for 
he  had  put  on  a  resolution,  that,  in 
whatever  way  any  thing  had  been  in 
the  house  for  a  dozen  years  past,  in 
that  way  it  must  remain  ever  after  ! 
and  this  lest,  as  he  thought,  one  thing 
might  lead  to  another,  and  so  he 
himself,  in  the  end,  should  be  sent 
a>packing  ;  (for  indeed  he  suspected 
that  John  wanted  as  much,  and  that 
he  wished  Whigham  put  into  his 
place.)  If  John  used  to  eat  mustard 
to  his  beef,  why  he  must  do  so  still, — 
if  he  did  not  like  pepper  formerly, 
he  must  not  have  it  now.  Nay,  a 
chair  or  a  stool*  durst  scarcely  be 
moved  from  its  place.  If  a  table 
wanted  a  leg,  why,  it  had  wanted  it  so 
long  already,  and  could  do  so  still ; 
or,  perhaps,  M^ill  would  clap  a  chest 
under  it,  or  tie  a  piece  of  wood  with 
a  roTC  to  it,  to  hold  it  up ;  for  he 
would  not  allow  any  new  article  to 


be  brought  into  the  house,  nor  an 
old  one  to  be  mended  by  on(j  that 
co^d  do  so  rightly.  But  yet  all 
this,  let  it  be  observed,  was  only 
when  John  or  Whigham  wanted  any 
thing  altered  ;  for  when  he  chose 
himself,  he  would  turn  everything  in 
the  house  upside  down.  One  day  he 
would  buy  ten  dozen  bottles  or  glas¬ 
ses — on  the  morrow  after,  they  would 
not  please  him,  and  be  would  give 
them  away  to  some  of  his  friends,  or 
l>erhaps  toss  them  out  at  the  window. 
Next  week  he  would  do  the  same 
with  plates,  or  cups  and  saucers,  cr 
any  thing  else.  If  John  complained 
of  a  hole  in  a  window,  or  a  rusty 
lock, — oh !  the  thing  hail  been  so  for 
a  twelvemonth  past,  and  need  not  be 
altered.  But  if  Will  should  have 
it  strike  his  own  noddle,  he  would 
have  a  whole  window  struck  out  here, 
another  closed  up  there,— a  door 
opened  to  this,  another  to  the  next 
place, — two  rooms  made  into  one,  or 
one  made  into  two.  And  always,  if 
John  or  Whigham  wanted  any  thing 
to  be  done,  that  was  good  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  so.  But  I 
shall  now  give  an  instance  of  some 
of  Will's  ways. 

One  day,  then,  John  said  to  IV  ill, 

Why,  Master  Will,  I  think  1  may 
as  well  have  a  new  coat.”  “  A  new 
coat !”  quoth  Will ;  “  sure  ray  mis¬ 
ter's  dreaming! — the  coat 
on  your  back  has  lasted  you  half- 
a-dozen  years,  to  my  knowledge. 

Aye,  marry,  that  it  has,”  rejmed 
John,  **  and  that's  just  the  reawn 
why  it's  turned  past  service  J 
only  t'other  day  a  gentleman  ohct 
me  sixpence,  thinking  1  was  a 
gar.”  Why,  as  to  that,  bu-, 
quoth  WiU,  «  let  me  teU  you, 
it's  all  a  mistake  to  think  a  new 
better  than  an  old  one;  and 
sure  you.  Sir,  all  sensible  peop  e 
are  of  opinion  that  a  coat  ; 
grows  the  better  for  its  age ;  and  y 
would  be  of  the  same  -  mind,  > 

'  you  understood  the  thing  m  .j 
and  indeed  I  could  easily  P 
to  you  by  many  reasons,  '  ,  ^ 

so  disposed.  And,^twee^J^i  ^^ 
Sir,  l^ve  often  b^n  offe^|  j 
new  coats  for  one  old  one, 
knew  better  than  that.  ^ 
just  see  your  coat,  gtoutrf 

my  ears,  now,  if  ever  I  ww  ^ 
cloth  or  finer  colour,  n 
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tide  as  that  making  now-a-days^  1 
assure  you,  Sir.  The  secret  is  lost, 
—quite  lost,  to  a  certainty  ;  nothing 
bi  tter  than  serge  to  be  seen.  No, 
no,  Sir,  nothing  like  an  old  coat,  de- 
|)enil  on’t.  But  suppose,  now,  you 
were  to  have  a  new  coat,  Ttl  fain 
know  of  what  colour  you  would  have 
it?”  “  As  to  that,”  John  would  say, 
it  matters  not  much,  as  1  take  it ; 
let  it  be  what  you  please.”  Nay,” 
IV'ill  would  say,  **  it  must  be  of 
some  colour  or  another,  you  know, 
anil  so  e'en  give  it  a  name ;  it's  you 
that  want  the  coat,  Sir,  and  not  I.” 
“  \V^ell,  then,  suppose  it  to  be  the 
same  as  the  one  1  have.”  **  Why,” 
quoth  Will,  “  to  my  mind,  now,  one 
would  better  have  a  change.”  Be 
it  so.  Sir ;  inethinks,  then,  blue,  is  a 
very  good  colour.”  “  True,  but  not 
quite  so  fashionable  as  it  was.” — 
“  Well,  a  brown.”  Does  not  be¬ 
come  you  so  well  as  some  1  have  seen 
you  wear.”  “  Nay,  then,  what  do 
you  say  to  a  black  ?”  **  Oh  I  by  no 
means.  Sir ;  you  might  be  taken 
for  a  parson,  you  know,  which  a  gen¬ 
tleman  would  not  like.”  Well,” 
quoth  John,  ^'just  any  colour  you 
think  best.”  “  So  !”  quotli  Will, 
“  a  mighty  good  joke  this, — ha  !  ha  ! 
to  talk  of  having  a  new  coat,  and  not 
to  know  what  colour !  you  see,  my 
worthy  master,  what  a  foolish  pro¬ 
ject  this  is  altogether,  when  one  con¬ 
siders  it  properly.”  “  Why,”  John 
would  say,  somewhat  nettled,  ''  1 
caj.’t  see  Master  Will,  why  I  mayn't 
have  a  new  coat,  after  all ;  and  a  new 
eoat  ril  have.  Sir.”  “Nay,  but,”  Will 
would  say,  **  Td  rather  advise  that 
the  one  you  have  should  be  mended.” 

And  much  need  has  it,”  replied 
John ;  **  and  there's  half  a  dozen 
such  holes,  that  each  of  them  would 
mt  a  cat  go  through  it.”  “  Holes !'' 
quoth  Will ;  “  is  it  that  you  mean  ? 

^  good  deal  may  be  said  upon 
that  |)oint  too,  if  I  were  at  leisure  to 
explain  it  to  you ;  and  it  has  often 
appeared  to  me,  Sir,  when  I  have 
heen  studying  the  matter,  diat  there's 
uiore  benefit  in  having  a  few  holes  in 
one's  coat,  than  one  would  be  aware 
^at  first  s^ht ;  and  one  should  not 
ho  too  rash  in  closing  'era  up ;  nobody 
tell  what  may  fall  out  from  suen 
things  as  these.  We  know  how  we 
are — we  don't  know  how  we  may  be 
—as  iny  grandmother  used  to  say  ;” 
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and  thus  he  would  go  on,  with  one 
argument  after  another.  He  would 
ask  his  master  where  he  would  get 
cloth  to  mend  his  coat  of  a  colour 
that  would  match  it? — then  he  would 
ask  him  what  tailor  he  would  em¬ 
ploy,  and  would  name  first  one,  then 
another,  and  find  some  fault  with 
each.  Afterwards,  he  observed,  that 
there  was  no  letting  a  coat  into  a  tay- 
lor’s  hands,  but  he  would  be  altering 
it  this  and  t'other  way,  that  one  could 
never  wear  it  again  with  comfort. 
Then  he  told  him  a  story  of  a  friend 
of  his  that  had  sent  a  coat  to  be  re¬ 
paired  ;  and  he  got  it  returned  to 
him  in  such  a  shape,  that  first  he 
thought  it  was  a  pair  of  breeches, 
and  then  that  it  was  one  of  his  wife's 
petticoats,  and  then  1  know  not 
what ; — and  last  of  all,  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  throw  it  into  the  fire, 
— and  many  more  things.  “  W ell,” 
said  John,  “it's  like  all  this  may 
very  true ;  and  so  1  think  it  will  be 
best  for  me  to  have  a  new  coat  at 
once,  as  1  first  proposed.''  “  A  new 
coat !”  cried  Will  again  ;  “  sure  you 
must  have  forgot.  Sir,  how  I  satis¬ 
fied  you  that  that  was  impossible. 
Alas  !  alas  !  my  worthy  master  John, 
what  a  changed  roan  are  you  become 
of  late— you  that  were  the  best- hu¬ 
moured  gentleman  in  the  country, 
and  always  pleased  and  contented!— 
and  now  !  every  thing  about  you  ia 
wrong,  and  must  be  altered : — and 
all  owing  to  that  evil-disposed,  gib¬ 
bet-faced  rascal,  Whigham,  ancl  be 
hanged  to  him.  Why,  Sir,  only  think 
for  a  little, — if  you  are  to  have  a 
new  coat  to-day,  what  shall  we  be 
hearing  of  to-morrow  ? — a  new  waist¬ 
coat,  no  doubt! — then,  a  new  pair 
of  breeches — new  boots— new  chairs 
and  tables — new  doors  and  windows, 
— then,  I  warrant  ye,  new  men-ser¬ 
vants  and  maid-servants ; — then  you 
will  go  mad,  as  your  neighbour  Fran¬ 
cis  did,  and  make  a  fool  of  yourself, 
and  become  the  common  talk  of  the 
neighbourhood,  as  he  was : — and,  in 
the  end,  it's  ten  to  one  but  you'll 
have  the  house  pulled  down,  and 
then  go  hang  yourself,  or  blow  your 
brains  out  witn  a  pistol !”  •“  AvTiat 
the  devil!”  roared  out  John,  in  a 
rage,  ''  did  nobody  ever  hear  of  a 
gentleman's  getting  a  new  coat  but 
tlut  it  must  end  in  his  going  to  hang 
himself  ?”  Now,  at  any  time  that 
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Will  had  happened  to  be  arguing  to  you,  gentlemen,*"  quoth  he- 
with  his  master  in  this  way,  and  “  pray  don’t  let  me  disturb  you 
could  not  get  the  honest  gentleman  then  looking  about  him,  he  sees 
put  off  with  his  shams  as  he  wished,  busy  about  something  or  other,  a 
he  would  just  say,  Well,  what  little  urchin  who  used  to  turn  the 
signifies  talking  ?  I’ll  have  it  as  I  spit,  or  do  any  sort  of  dirty  work 
My,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.  Sha'n’t  and  perhaps  get  the  bones  to  pick 
it  ;,be  so,  Stephen  ?”  he  would  call  for  his  pains.  So,  seizing  him  by 
out.  for  he  always  pretended  to  go  the  shoulders,  “  Go  about  your  busi- 
by  Stephen’s  advice.  “  Aye,  marry,”  ness,  for  a  lazy-gluttonous,  good-for- 
§tephen  would  reply,  “  and  let  me  nothing  dog  !”  quoth  Will ;  just 
see  who  will  say  any  thing  against  eaten  up  with  such  vermin !  It’s  like 
it.”  And  there  the  matter  must  you  think  my  master’s  made  of 
needs  rest.  '  money,  forsooth  !  Out  of  the  house 

And  sometimes  when  Will,  after  with  you,  sirrah,  and  don’t  let  me 
any  of  his  strange  doings,  wished  see  your  face  again  !”  Whereupen  he 
to  have  his  master  bamboozled,  he  thrust  the  poor  imp  out  of  doors, 
would  cause  some  of  his  friends  write  Then  coming  to  his  master,— 
a  letter  to  the  steward,  which  would  There,  Sir,”  he  would  say ;  “  we  I 
be  as  follows  :  shall  have  no  spare  hands  now,  I  war-  i 

**  Honoured  Sir,  rant  ye, — emptied  the  house  of 'em  i 

‘‘  This  serves  to  inform  you,  for  once :  let  me  alone  for  that.  Sir !"  I 
that  you  are  the  very  best  steward  But  that  which  vexed  John  worst  I 
that  ever  was,  or  now  is,  or  ever  will  of  all,  was  the  way  that  Afill  treat-  | 
be; — and,  next  to  yourself,  the  most  ed  his  brother  Patrick.  Patrick,  as  | 
clever,  and  the  most  honest,  and  the  we  have  heard,  had  no  more  wits  | 
most  worthy  fellow  in  the  whole  than  he  had  occasion  for ;  and  the  | 
wide  world,  is  your  friend  and  ser-  people  of  the  house  took  advantage  | 
vant,  Master  Will ;  and  whoever  says  of  the  poor  gentleman’s  want  of 

any  thing  to  the  contrary,  is  a  d - d  thought  and  easy  temper,  and  gave 

impertinent,  senseless  puppy,  and  him  but  spare  diet  and  ill-usage, 
deserves  to  be  kicked.”  which  made  him  fly  to  his  bottle  for 

And  this  Will  would  paste  up  comfort,  to  which,  indeed,  be  was 
upon  a  door,  and  make  his  master  rather  addicted :  and,  behold !  does 
read  it,  and  would  say,  You  see,  not  Patrick  fall  into  a  brain  fever  ; 

Sir,  how  lucky  you  are  in  those  that  and  then  he  raved,  and  roared,  and 
are  about  you,  if  you  would  only  danced,  and  swore,  and  tore  nis 
think  so.”  clothes,  and  broke  the  windows,  and 

And  many  tricks  of  this  kind  did  many  more  such  mad  pranks  :  in- 
Willulay  offin  the  house,  more  than  deed  he  oftener  than  once  tnw  to 
I  could  remember ;  and  I  shall  now  set  the  house  on  fire,  and  was  like  to 
tell  how  he  did,  when  his  master  murder  every  one  that  went  near 
complained  about  the  rabble  of  use-  him.  Now,  every  body 
less  servants  that  had  got  about  the  nothing  but  kind  usage,  and  wboie- 
house.  One  day,  then,  that  John  some  diet,  would 
was  talking  about  this,  as  he  often  again;  but  what  does  Will  do .  J 
did,  and  desiring  that  a  parcel  of  gives  him  nothing  to  ^ 

em  might  be  dismissed,  “Why,  toes,  and  little  of  that :  then  ep 
Sir,”  quoth  Will,  it  shall  be  done  as  him  half-a-dozen  tall,  raw-bon 
you  say,  and  that  immediately ;  and  lows,  with  each*  a  bludgeon  i 
I  shall  clean  the  house  of  ’em  in  an  hand,  and  gives  Patrick  m  _ 
instant.”  Away  he  goes  to  the  kit-  them.  “  Now,”  says  ^ 

chen,  where  there  were  more  than  lads,  if  Mr  Patrick  be  trou  . 
a  score  of  fat  lubberly  fellows—  we  shall  know  whose  fault  i  i 
some  eating,  some  drinking,  some  so  let's  have  no  more 
smoking,  some  playing  cards,  some  him  I”  And  poor  Patrick  w  b  ^ 
sloping,  And  many  of  them  lolling  ously  used,  as  we 
about,  not  knowing  how  to  pass  the  often  did  he  say,  that  he  ^  15 
tune:  but  does  Will  mind  any  of  to  bed  at  night,  but  heexpw 
them  .  W  hy,  no.  Good  morrow  awake  dead  in  the  morning* 

(  To  continued. J 
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LONDON. 

Mr  William  Belsham  will  shortly  pub¬ 
lish  the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  of  the 
Memoirs  of  George  the  Third,  continued 
from  the  Peace  of  Amiens  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Regency. 

Iti  a  few  weeks  will  be  published,  an 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Body,  particularly  design¬ 
ed  for  the  use  of  painters,  sculptors,  and 
artists  in  general ;  translated  from  the 
(lerman  of  J.  H.  Lavater,  and  illustrated 
by  twepty-seven  lithographic  plates. 

In  a  few  days  will  appear,  a  Series  of 
Dialogues  between  an  Oxford  Tutor  and 
a  Disciple  of  the  new  Common-Sense 
Philosophy ;  in  w^hich  the  mechanical 
jmnciples  of  matter  and  motion  will  be 
accurately  contrasted  with  the  theories  of 
occult  ix)wers  which  are  at  present  che¬ 
rished  by  the  universities  and  royal  asso¬ 
ciations  throughout  Europe. 

Sir  Andrew  Holliday  has  nearly  ready 
for  the  press,  the  Lives  of  the  Dukes  of 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Brunswick,  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  of  the 
Ouelphic  dynasty,  with  |X)rtraits  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  these  [winces,  from 
draw  ings  made  from  ancient  statues  and 
l>ainting8  by  the  old  masters,  expressly 
for  this  work. 

Mr  Wirgman  is  preparing  for  the  press, 
a  faithful  translation,  from  the  original 
(»crman,  of  KanPs  celebrated  w'ork,  en¬ 
titled  “  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reason.” 

Batavian  Anthology,  or  Specimens  of 
the  Dutch  Poets,  with  remarks  on  the 
poetical  literature  and  language  of  tho 
Netherlands,  by  John  Bowring  and  Harry 
S.  Van  Dyke,  E8([rs.  W'ill  speedily  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

Dr  Conquest  is  preparing  a  work  for 
the  press,  which  will  contain  a  reference 
to  every  publication  on  Midwifery,  and  a 
*‘<fgistcr  of  the  innumerable  essays  and 
c^es  which  are  scattered  through  perio¬ 
dical  pamphlets  and  the  transactions  of 
yarimis  societies,  or  casually  referred  to 
in  works  not  exclusively  obstetric.  It 
"■*11  form  a  second  volume  to  the  third 
C'lition  of  his  “  Outlines,”  and  will  be 
*'l'eedily  followed  by  a  similar  publication 
on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
The  first  number  of  a  Zoological  Jour- 
to  be  continued  quarterly,  and  edited 
by  T.  Bell,  Esq.  F.L.S.,  J.  G.  ChUdren, 
^sq.  F.R.  and  L.S.,  J.  de  Carle  Sowerby, 
^yq*  F.L.S.,  and  G.  B.  Sowerby,  F.L.S., 

"  ill  appear  on  the  1st  of  January  next. 

Mr  Blaquiere  has  in  the  press,  a  vo¬ 
lume  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the 
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Greek  Revolution,  together  with  some 
account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Greece,  anecdotes  of  the  military  chiefs, 
&c. ;  being  the  result  of  materials  collect¬ 
ed  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  Morea 
and  Ionian  Islands. 

Letters  l)etwcen  Amelia  and  her  Mo¬ 
ther,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  William 
Comlie,  Esq.  the  author  of  “  the  Tours 
of  Dr  Syntax,”  will  s])eedily  ai)pear,  in  a 
pocket  volume. 

Mr  Gamble  is  about  to  publish,  Charl¬ 
ton,  or  Scenes  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

A  new  division  of  the  “  World  in  Mi¬ 
niature,”  containing  the  Netherlands,  will 
be  published  on  the  Ist  of  December,  in 
one  volume,  with  eighteen  coloured  En¬ 
gravings. 

Miss  Jane  Harvey  will  shortly  publish 
Montalyth,  a  Cumberland  talc. 

The  Albigenses,  a  romance,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  R.  Maturiii,  will  be  published  in 
November. 

A  new  poem,  entitled,  a  Midsummer 
Day’s  Dream,  will  speedily  appear,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr  Atherstone. 

A  new  monthly  Asiatic  Journal  will  be 
commenced  on  the  Ist  of  January,  entit¬ 
led,  the  Oriental  Herald  and  Colonial 
Advocate  :  it  will  be  conducted  by  Mr  J. 
S.  Buckingham,  late  editor  of  the  “  Cal¬ 
cutta  Journal.” 

Admiral  Ekins  has  in  the  press  a  work 
on  naval  tactics,  entitled.  Naval  Battles 
from  1744  to  the  Peace  in  1814,  critically 
revised  and  illustrated.  ; 

Dr  Henderson’s  History  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Wines,  is  nearly  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

Mr  Dick  is  preparing  an  Essay  on  the 
general  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  by  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Associations. 

Mr  Samuel  Plumbe  has  in  the  press,  a 
Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  with  coloured  plates. 

In  a  few  days  unll  be  published,  a  new 
edition  of  the  late  Dr  Vicessimus  Knox’a 

Christian  Philosophy.” 

A  new  work,  entitled.  Fatal  Elrrors  and 
Fundamental  Truths,  illustrated  In  a  se¬ 
ries  of  narratives  aiid  essays,  is  in  the 
press. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  Siunma^ 
of  the  present  Political  and  Commercial 
Institutions  and  Proceeding  of  the 
publics  of  Mexico,  Columbia,  Peru,  Chili, 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  including  a  brief  Bio¬ 
graphy  of  some  of  their  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  Characters,  hy  J.  Henderson. 

Mr  Riddle,  Master  of  the  Mathema¬ 
tical  School,  Royal  Naval  A/^luin,  is 
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prejiaring  a  Treatise  on  Navigation  and 
Nautical  Astronomy,  adapted  to  prac¬ 
tice,  and  to  the  purjwses  of  elementary 
instructions. 

Dr  Prout  is  preparing  a  volume  of  Ob- 
•ervations  on  the  Functions  of  the  Di¬ 
gestive  Organs,  es^Kicially  those  of  the 
stomach  and  liver. 

Fiarly  in  November  will  be  published, 
the  “  Forget  me  not’*  for  1824,  contain¬ 
ing  twelve  highly-finished  Engravings, 
and  a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine, 
by  J.  G.  Smith,  M.D.  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication.  This  edition  will  contain 
much  new  matter,  and  various  improve¬ 
ments. 

A  translation  from  the  German  of 
Morning  Communing?  with  God  for 
every  Day  in  the  Year,  by  Sturm,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  Ilellections,”  is  in  the  press. 

Mr  Haden  has  in  the  press,  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Magendie’s  Formulary  for  the 
Preparation  and  Mode  of  Employing  se¬ 
veral  new  Hemodies. 

S|x*edily  will  be  published,  a  Practi¬ 
cal  German  Grammar,  being  a  new  and 
easy  method  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  German  language,  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  private  students, 
l>y  J.  Uowbotham,  master  of  the  Classi¬ 
cal,  Mathematical,  and  Commercial  Aca¬ 
demy,  at  Walworth. 

In  November  will  be  published,  a  Ge¬ 
neral  Catalogue  of  School  Itooks  in  every 
Branch  and  Department  of  Education, 
embracing  English,  French,  Italian,  La¬ 
tin,  Greek,  and  other  dassical  and  scien¬ 
tific  works. 

Mr  Jefferys  Taylor  is  printing  the 
Young  Historians,  being  a  new  chronicle 
of  the  affairs  of  England,  by  Lewis  and 
Paul. 

Mr  Pursglovc,  sen.  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  a  Guide  to  Practical  Far¬ 
riery,  containing  hints  on  the  diseases 
of  horses  and  neat  cattle,  with  many  va¬ 
luable  and  original  recipes,  from  the 
practice  of  an  eminent  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon. 

A  new  Easy  and  Concise  System  of 
Short-hand,  founded  upon  the  most  phi¬ 
losophical  principles,  and  suited  to  any 
language,  compiled  from  the  manuscript 
of  the  late  W.  Blair,  Esej.  is  in  the  press. 

In  the  pressi.  a  volume  of  Philosophi¬ 
cal’  Essays,  by  E.  Walker,  selected  from 
the  originals  published  in  the  philosof^hi- 
cal  journals;'  containing,  among  other 
discoveries  and  improvements,  new  out- 
chemical  philosophy,  founded  on 
original  experiments ;  to  which  are  add¬ 
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ed,  several  essays  not  before  printed,  in¬ 
cluding  an  essay  on  the  transmutation  of 
light  into  bodies,  an  essay  on  the  gene- 
ration  of  solar  light,  and  a  new  method 
of  determining  the  longitude  at  sea,  iU 
lustrated  with  copper-plates. 

EDINBURGH. 

Saint  Honan’s  Well,  by  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  Waverlcy”  and  “  Quentin 
Durward,”  is  nearly  ready  for  publicH- 
tion,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

Novels  and  Romances  of  the  Author 
of  Waverley,  comprising  the  Pirate,  |jhe 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Peveril  of  the  Peak, 
and  Quentin  Durward.  Handsomely 
printed,  with  Illustrative  Vignette  Title, 
pages.  7  vols.  Svo. 

We  understand  that  an  elegant  aiid 
cheap  little  work,  to  be  continued  weekly, 
will  speedily  appear,  entitled  “  The  Ca- 
binet,  or  the  Collected  Beauties  of  Bri¬ 
tish  Literature,”  which  it  is  exi)ected 
will  create  a  deep  and  general  interest  As 
the  title  implies,  it  is  wholly  a  comjrila- 
tion  of  extracts  from  works  of  merit; 
and,  considering  the  rapidity  with  which 
one  book  is  pushed  out  of  notice  by 
another,  newer,  if  not  better,  such  a  com¬ 
pilation,  if  executed  with  taste  and  abi¬ 
lity,  cannot  fail  to  become  popular. 

The  Phrenological  Journal.  No.  I. 
(To  be  continued  Quarterly.) 

The  Forresters.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish 
and  the  “  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay.” 
In  one  volume  post  8vo. 

Percy  Mallory.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Pen  Owen.”  In  3  volumes,  post  Hvu 

•Flora  Edinensis ;  or,  a  Descripfioii  of 
the  Plants  Growing  within  ten  miles  of 
Eklinburgh.  In  one  volume  8vo. 

To  be  published  in  December,  in  one 
volume  post  9vo.,  the  Pic-Nic;  or  Re¬ 
creations  in  Literature. 

The  Miscellaneous  works  of  Gilbert 
Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  w  ith  Me- 
moirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  including 
some  Original  Documents  not  hitherto 
pnblished. 

The  present  Publication  ^ 
elude  the  whole  of  Bishop  Burnet’s  pnnt- 
ed  Works,  exclusive  of  the  Histop 
the  Reformation,  and  his  Own  i 
and  may  extend  to  fourteen  volumes  Hva 
For  the  convenience  of  Purchasers 
Work  will  appear  in  two 
Ist  will  contain  the  Life»  wit 
cellaneous  Historical  and  Pditica 
ings  ;  the  2d  his  Theologi«i  f 
mical.  Each  series 
volumes. 
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lilULIOGllAPHY. 

(’.  Haldwyn’s  classed  Catalogue  of  Se¬ 
cond-hand  Hooks  for  1824-.  Is. 

C.  Haldwyii’s  Catalogue  of  Portraits, 
Drawings,  &c.  for  illustration.  Is. 

Messrs  Underwood’s  new  Catalogue  of 
Medical  Books,  comprising  modern  and 
approved  works  in  Anatomy,  Medicine, 
Surgery,  Midwifery,  Chemistry,  &c. 

HIOGRAPHY. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  James  Bcatie,  LL.D.  By  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Forbes,  Bart.  2  vols.  8vo.  With  a 
portrait  New  edit.  £.  In  Is.  boards. 

CLASSICS. 

Clavis  Horatiana,  or  a  Key  to  the  Odes 
of  Horace  :  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Life  of 
the  Poet,  and  an  account  of  of  the  llora- 
tian  Metres.  12mo.  7s.  boards. 

The  Medea  of  Euripides,  literally 
translated  into  English  verse,  from  the 
text  of  Person,  with  the  original  Greek, 
the  metres,  the  order,  and  English  accen¬ 
tuation,  with  notes  for  the  use  of  Stu¬ 
dents.  By  J.  W.  C.  Edwards,  M. A.  8s. 

The  Prometheus  Chained  of  jBschylus; 
literally  translated  into  English  prose, 
from  the  text  of  Bloomfield.  By  J.  W. 

C.  Edwards,  M.A.  8s. 

COMMERCE. 

The  Laws,  Duties,  Drawbacks,  &c.  of 
the  Customs  and  Excise  for  the  United 
Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
brought  up  to  the  10th  of  October  1823. 
By  Roliert  Ellis,  of  his  Majesty’s  Cus¬ 
toms,  London.  8vo.  £.liils. 

I  he  Merchant,  Ship-ow'ner,  and  Ship¬ 
master’s  Custom  and  Excise  Guide.  By 
P-  Pojx;,  brought  down  to  Sept.  1.  8vo. 
with  maps,  £.l,,ls. 

A  new  and  complete  Set  of  Decimal 
Tables,  on  an  improved  system,  for  calcu- 
lating  monies  and  weights,  particularly 
ad  apted  for  public  and  corporate  bodies, 
merchants,  bankers,  traders,  and  ex- 
chmige-brokers  ;  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
*J>ning  various  examples,  and  six  Time 
^Bles,  for  accounts  current.  By  John 
^tgate.  4to.  £.1.11  Is.  neatly  bound, 
r  airman’s  Account  of  the  Public  Funds, 
wrfully  revised  and  corrected,  by  B. 
Cohen.  lOs.  boards. 

KDirCATIOK. 

School  Hours,  or  a  Collection  of  Exer- 
and  Prize  Poems,  oomposed  by  the 
louiig  Gentlemen  under  the  Tuition  of 
^  R«v.  A.  Bamaby,  M.A.  Louth,  Lin¬ 
colnshire.  l2mo.  5s.  boards. 

Universal  Stenography,  or  a  New, 
Practical  System  of  Short-hand 
ruing,  upon  the  general  iirinciples  of 


the  late  Mr  S.  Taylor,  particularly  suited 
for  Students  in  Law,  Physic,  and  Divini¬ 
ty.  By  W.  Harding.  5s. 

FINE  ARTS. 

A  Portrait  of  his  Majesty,  engraved  in 
the  line  manner,  from  a  drawing  of  the 
late  Mr  Edmund  Scott,  of  Brighton ; 
partly  executed  by  the  late  Mr  Charles 
Warren,  and  finished  by  Mr  Thomas 
Hansom.  £.li)ls. 

No.  8,  (completing  the  work,)  of  a  Sc¬ 
ries  of  Portraits  of  eminent  Historical 
Characters  intnxluced  in  the  Novels  and 
Tales  of  the  Author  of  “  Waverley,”  with 
Biographical  Notices.  12mo.  8s.— 8vo. 
10s. 

Part  IV.  of  Peak  Scenery,  or  Excur¬ 
sions  in  Derbyshire ;  illustrated  with  a 
series  of  Engravings  by  Messrs  Cooke, 
from  Drawings  by  F.  Chantrey,  Esq.  R.A. 
Imjieriai  4to.  £.3. — Royal  4to.  £.1.  14*?. 
—Demy,  £.1.  4s. 

Three  Panonunic  Views  of  Port  Jack- 
son,  New  South  Wales,  with  the  Town 
of  Sidney  and  the  adjacent  Scenery  ;  en¬ 
graved  by  Hasell,  from  Drawings  by  Ma¬ 
jor  Taylor,  48th  regiment.  £.ltils.  each, 
coloured  to  imitate  the  original  drawings. 

Delineations  of  Fonthilland  its  Abbey, 
richly  embellished  with  numerous  highly - 
finished  Engravings  and  spirited  Wood- 
cuts.  By  John  Rutter,  Shaftesbury.  4to. 
£.lii5s. — large  paper,  £.2h10s. 

Graphical  and  Literary  Illustrations  of 
Foil  thill  Abbey,  Wilts.  By  John  Britton, 
P.S.A.  Imperial  4to. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  Bible  Atlas,  or  Sacred  Geography, 
delineated  in  a  complete  Series  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  Maps,  drawn  from  the  latest  and 
best  authorities,  and  engraved  by  Richard 
Palmer  on  twenty-six  plates.  16s.  co¬ 
loured,  or  12s.  plain,  half-bound. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Dublin  Problems;  being  a  collection 
of  Questions  proposed  to  the  Candidates 
for  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  General  Ex¬ 
aminations  from  1816  to  1822  inclusive, 
succeeded  by  an  account  of  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  Examination  in  1823.  8vo.  Ga.  6d. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra, 
Theoretical  and  Practical ;  with  attempts 
to  simplify  some  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  science,  particularly  the  de* 
monstratioDS  of  the  Binomial  Theorem 
in  iu  most  general  form,  the  solution  of 
equations  of  the  higher  ordos,  &c.  By 
J.  R.  Young.  Svo.  '  12s.  boards. 

MEDICIHE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  incident  to 
the  Human  Body  which  are  referrible 
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;o  Atmospherical  Causes ;  by  Dr  T.  Fos-  Essays  and  Sketches  of  Character.  By 
;er.  8vo.  9s.  the  late  Richard  Ayten,  Esq.  ^ 

Practical  Observations  in  Surgery  ;  by  Part  I.  of  Dictionary  of  Quotitions, 
H.  Earle,  F.R.S.  8vo.  containing  Quotations  from  Shakespeare 

Observations  and  Commentaries,  illus-  6s.  6d.  *  ' 

;rating  the  important  advantages  to  be  natural  history. 

ierived  from  the  modern  system  of  medi*  A  Treatise  on  British  Song-Birds,  in- 
ail  education  and  practice.  By  A.  Dods,  eluding  Observations  on  their  Natural 

M.D.  4to.  2s.  Cd.  Habits,  Manner  of  Incubation,  &c.  with 

MISCELLANEOUS.  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Young 

No.  16  of  the  Retrospective  Review.  5s.  and  Management  of  the  Old  Birds,  in  a 

The  Genuine  Remains  in  Prose  and  Domestic  State,  with  15  Engravin^^ 

V’erse  of  Samuel  Butler,  with  notes  by  12mo.  17s.  boards. 

R.  Thyer ;  twelve  plates  by  Thurston  Elements  of  Zoology ;  being  a  con- 
and  Brooke.  ^8vo.  18s.— proof  plates,  cise  Account  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  ac- 

royal  8vo.  £.liil6s.  cording  to  the  System  of  Linnaus,  in- 

Sir  Robert  Naunton’s  Fragmenta  Re-  tended  for  the  use  of  Y'oung  Persons,  and 
galia,  or  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  as  a  Companion  to  the  New  Coppcr-plate 
limes  and  Favourites,  with  illustrative  Magic-Lantern  Slides,  to  which  is  added, 
notes,  and  life  of  the  autlior.  Nine  Por-  a  short  Account  of  the  Sliders,  and  a 
traits,  small, Svo.  12s.  6d. ;  demy,£.liils.  Description  of  an  Improved  Phantasma- 
A  Treatise  on  Subterraneous  Survey-  goria  Lantern.  By  P.  Carpenter,  opti- 
[ng,  and  the  Variation  of  the  Magnetic  cian.  3s.  boards. 

Needle.  By  Thomas  Fenwick,  colliery-  natural  philosophy. 

riewer  and  surveyor  of  mines,  &c.  8vo.  Meteorological  Essays  and  Obsena- 

tions.  By  J.  Frederic  Daniell,  F.R.S.  8vo. 
Dodsley’s  Annu^  Register,  or  a  View  Chemical  Recreations  ;  a  series  of 
of  the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature,  Amusing  and  Instructive  Experiments, 
of  the  Year  1822.  16s.  boards.  which  may  be  performed  easily,  safely, 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  and  at  little  expence.  18mo.  3s. 

Ae  Year  1821.  8vo.  double  columns, 

*  u  ^  ^  *1.  Tradition  of  the  Castle,  or  Scenes  in 

Hor»  Momenta  CravCT®,  or  the  Cra-  M,* 

«n^».al«^eaempllnedmtwoD.al^es,  g^^e.  4  vols.  iM.Ss. 

toween  Farmer  Giles  and  hjs  Neighbour  Roningsmarke,  the  Long  Finne,  . 

Bndget ;  to  ^ich  is  annexed  a  copious  g  Byoneof  the 

GlOTsaiy.  12mo.  4&  Authors  of  Salmagundi.  6  vols.  12n)o. 

An  Itin^y  of  Provence  and  the  The  Banker’s  Daughters  of  Bristol,  or 

Bhone,  made  dunng  the  yrar  1819.  By  Compliance  and  Decision.  By  Bosalia 
John  Hugh^  A.M.  of  (feel  College,  g^^  ciair.  3  vols.  18s. 

Oxon,  wi^  Etchmgs  by  the  Author.  8vo.  Marianne.  By  Win.  Combe, 

X  1  D  •  I  ,  A  •  •  A  ^*8-  author  of  Dr  Syntax’s  Tw  to 

A  Cnucal  Enquiry  Into  Ancient  Ar-  g^^  of  the  Picturesque.  12mo.  3s.M- 
mour,  as  it  existed  in  Europe,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  in  England,  from  the  Norman  ^  the 

Conquest  to  the  Reign  of  Charles  II. :  Poetical  Sketchy :  The  ’ 

with  a  Glossary  of  the  military  terms  of  Broken  Heart,  S^* ;  wi  ^ 

the  middle  ages,  embellished  with  se-  ^^usic,  and  other  Poems.  y 
venty  coloured  and  ten  outlined  plates,  Watts.  12mo.  6s.  .—.M  or  the 

twenty-six  illuminated  capital  letters,  and  Adrastus,  a  J  PnemV  By 

engraved  vignette-titles.  By  S.  R.  Mey-  Cornish  Lovere ;  and  o 
rick,  LUD7«nd  F.8.A.  3  vols.  Imp.  4^  C-  D^la^ 
i:.21  boards. 

Naval  Records,  or  the  Chronicles  of  Dibdin,  ItD. 

the  line-of-battle  Ships  of  the  Royal  Writings.  By  Will^ 

Navy,  from  its  first  establishment  in  the  miroMT. 

Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  the  names  politics  and  noote 

of  their  distinguished  commanders  ;  in-  Substance  of  the  .g23^  on 

eluding  copious  explanations  of  the  names  of  Commons  on  the  15th  May 
and  origin  of  every  ship  of  the  line,  and  a  Motion  for  the  Mitigatum  Bd- 
a  brief  chronological  list  of  all  the  prin-  Abolition  of  Slavery  thro^u 
cipal  naval  battles,  from  the  time  of  Ed-  tiah  Dominioiis  t  with  a  rr«^ 
ward  III.  down  to  the  Victory  gained  pendkea,  containing 
at  Algiers  by  Admiral  Lord  Exmouth.  ings  iUuftrative  of  Colonial 
Voi.  |.  12ino,  8s.  boards.  *  8vo. 
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Vol.  VIII*  of  the  New  Scries  of  Han- 
sH-d’s  rarliaineiitary  Debates :  contain¬ 
ing  the  Proceetlincp?  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  from  the  opening  of  the  Inst 
Session  to  the  30lh  of  April,  including 
tlie  whole  of  the  Documentf  relative  to, 
and  the  important  Debates  upon,  the  re¬ 
cent  Negociations  with  regard  to  S[)ain. 

S vo«  X*.  I II 1 1 II  6d* 

Elements  of  the  History  of  Civil  Go¬ 
vernment,  being  a  View  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  various  Political  Institu¬ 
tions  that  have  subsisted  throughout  the 
world,  and  an  Account  of  the  Present 
State  and  Distinguishing  Features  of  the 
Government  now  in  Existence.  By  the 
late  James  Tyson,  Esq. 

Imaginary  Conversations  of  Eminent 
Literary  Men  and  Statesmen.  By  Wal¬ 
ter  Savage  Lander,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 

An  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  Civil  Wars  of  Hayti ;  being  a 
sc(|uel  to  the  Political  Remarks  upon 
certain  French  Publications  and  Journals 
concerning  Hayti.  By  the  Baron  de  Vas- 
tey,  Chancellor  of  the  King,  Member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  &c.  8vo. 

THEOLOGY.  • 

niscourscs  suited  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  interspersed 
with  Addresses  and  Exhortations  to  the 
Communicants,  agreeably  to  the  Forms 
of  the  Scottish  Church.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Hrown,  Edinburgh.  12mo.  3s, 

On  Religion,  and  the  Means  of  its  At¬ 
tainment.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Brown.  Is.  Gd. 

Report  of  the  Speeches  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  on  the 
Motion  for  Inducting  the  Rev.  Dr  M‘- 
Kirlane  into  the  IMinistry  of  the  High 
Church  of  that  City.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Aids  to  Reflection,  in  a  series  of  Pru¬ 
dential,  Moral,  and  Spiritual  Aphorisms, 
extracted  chiefly  from  the  works  of  Arch- 
hishop  1^‘ighton,  with  Notes  and  Re¬ 
marks.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  St.  Claud's, 
Shrewsbury.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Bather. 

8v’o.  Is.  (5d. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Accordancy  of 
n  ar  with  Principles  of  Christianity,  &c. 

»V0.  58. 

The  Approach  of  the  Latter  Days,  in 
pmr  Dissertations  on  the  following  sub- 
Jats  :  The  Sword,  or  War,  PestUence, 
Pwnine,  and  Antichrist.  8vo.  7s. 


EDINBURGH. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Critical 
Joomal,  (No.  LXXXVII.)  Os. 

I  m  Magarinc;  a  Periodi- 

Work,  exclusively  devoid  to  Agri- 
and  Rural  Aflfhirs.  Published 


Quarterly’.  (No.  XCVI.)  Monday’,  10th 
Noveml)er  1821L 

Picturesque  Views  of  Edinburgh,  from 
Drawings  by  Henry  Ewbank.  Esq.  en¬ 
graved  by  W.  H.  Lizars.  No.  V.  Prints, 
08,  t  proofs,  India,  10s.  6d.  each  part. 

System  of  Anatomical  Plates,  with 
Descriptive  Letter-press.  By  John  Li¬ 
zars,  F.U.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  Edinburgh.  Part  HI.— 
Blood-Vessels  and  Nerves.  10s.  6d.  plain, 
jCMiiIs.  coloured. 

Extracts  from  various  Greek  Authors, 
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EUROPE.  to  him,  and  to  n 

Spain— In  our  last  Number,  we  an-  a  prey  to  anarchy 
nounced  the  termination  of  the  w’ar  un-  cessary  to  the  ha 
dertaken  by  France  against  the  liberties  of  both  states.* 
of  Spain,  in,  the  surrender  of  Cadiz,  and  closed  the  addre? 
the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  his  sove-  most  exact  disci 
reign  rule.  The  following  brief  recapi-  where  been  relij 
tulation  of  the  events  of  the  campaign  is  w'as  the  commen 
copied  from  a  Paris  paper,  the  Etoile : —  ed  to  place,  in 
“  On  the  2d  of  A[wil,  before  entering  of  view,  French 
Spain,  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  address-  “  On  the  6th  i 
ed  a  proclamation  to  the  Spaniards,  and  put  in  motion, 
expressed  himself  thus ed  on  the  7th,  s 
[Here  follows  an  extract  from  the  pro-  was  received  at 
clamation.  In  which  the  Duke  stated,  the  King !’— ‘ 
that  he  came  to  deliver  the  King,  to  re-  goulemel’  cries 
store  the  Altar  and  the  Throne,  to  res-  of  the  sentiment 
cue  the  priests  from  {iroscriptions,  &c.  were  welcomed  I 
and  that  he  came,  neither  to  impose  laws  the  plod^  of  th 
on  the  S}ianiards,  nor  to  occupy  the  coun-  points  has  accon 

“  On  the  17U 

“  Next  day,  the  3d,  in  an  order  of  the  on  Viltoria ;  on 
day  addressed  by  the  Ifrince  to  his  sol-  the  25th,  on  Sai 
diers,  it  is  stated—^  It  is  not  the  spirit  “  On  ^e  24tl 
of  conquest  which  induces  us  to  take  up  neralissimo  was 
arms.  A  more  generous  motive  ani-  the  capital  of  Sp 
wates  us.  We  are  going  to  replace  a  tion  repeated  th« 
mg  on  his  throne,  to  reconcile  his  people  promises  stated 
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“  In  anticipation  of  hostilities,  the  King'  be  established,  or  that  it  will  be  govern 
of  Spin,  the  prisoner  of  the  Cortes,  was  ed  by  faction.  Idcntitied  w'ith  the  na 
removed  with  the  Uoyal  Family  to  Se-  tion,  I  have  with  her  run  every  hazarc 


“  The  revolution  not  being  terminated 
at  .Madrid,  the  army  <)f  the  centre  con¬ 
tinued  its  inarch. 

“  On  the  12th  of  June,  the  Cortes,  con- 
hidering  themselves  no  longer  safe  in  Se- 
^illc,  decreed  the  departure  of  the  King, 
ill  spite  of  his  refusal,  declared  his  de¬ 
thronement  until  his  arrival  in  Cadiz,  and 
exorcised  the  most  odious  violence  to¬ 
wards  him. 

“  Cadiz,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Spain,  reputed  impregnable,  could  not  be 
so  regarded  by  our  soldiers.  The  Prince 
tlonoralissimo  was  there,  and  directed 
them. 

Seville  received  our  troops  with  accla¬ 
mation.  Grenada  fell  on  the  25th  of  July. 
Cadiz  was  invested  by  land  and  sea. 

“  iMeanwhile,  other  armies  were  besie¬ 
ging  the  small  numlxjr  of  places  which 
Mill  held  out,  or  pursuing  the  enemy 
wherever  re.'^istance  might  be  made. 

“  ('atalonia,  Arragon,  the  kingdoms  of 
^  aloncia,  of  Leon,  and  of  Galicia,  have 
l>een  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  most 
hrilliant  feats  of  arms.  Corunna,  at  the 
we.stern  extremity  of  Spain,  on  the  coast 
ol  the  ocean,  surrendered  on  the  21st  of 
August.  Several  Spanish  Chiefs  succes¬ 
sively  made  their  submission.  Cadiz  still 
remained,  and  to  it  all  eyes  were  turned. 

The  fort  of  the  Trocadero,  which  pro- 
Cadiz  on  the  land  side,  was  carried 
the  3 1  St  of  August,  amidst  cries  of 
‘  I^ng  live  the  King  !’  and  by  prodigies 
valour.  Santi  Petri,  one  of  the  bul¬ 
warks  of  the  Isle  of  Leon,  w'as  taken  on 
the  20th  of  September  by  the  fleet.  Three 
<l^ys  previously,  Pampeluna,  the  capital 
{  Navarre,  fell ;  and  on  the  27th,  Sf. 
Seliastian  and  Pigueras  yielded  to  the 
courage  and  the  ardour  of  our  troops. 

“  Che  1st  of  October  crowned  these 
high  deeds.  The  King  of  Sjiain,  at  libcr- 
l  repired  with  the  Royal  Family  to  the 
i  hcad-quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme, 
*  aud  on  the  3d  Cadiz  surrendered.  Thus 
\  glorious  events  precipitated.  Thus, 

I  less  than  six  months,  all  S|)ain  had  sub- 
niitted,  and  its  King  was  delivered.” 

*  lln  the  day  previous  to  Ferdinand*s  li- 
!  •cratioii  he  issued  the  following  address 
fo  the  Spanish  nation  : 

“  It  being  the  first  care  of  a  King  to 
pr^ote  the  happiness  of  his  subjects, 
I  being  incompatible  with  the  un- 

I  certainty  which  at  present  haiigs  on  the 
1  destiny  of  the  nation,  and  of  the 
I  comprising  it,  1  hasten  to 

I  m  the  anxieties  and  inquietude  arising 
i  an  apprehension  that  despotism  will 


ed  by  faction.  Identified  xvith  the  na¬ 
tion,  I  have  with  her  run  every  hazard 
of  the  w’ar  to  the  last,  but  the  impera¬ 
tive  law  of  necessity  comj^els  a  termina¬ 
tion  to  it.  Under  the  difficulty  arising 
from  these  circumstances,  my  powerful 
voice  alone  can  chase  from  the  kingdom 
vengeance  and  i)ersecution.” 

The  preamble  goes  on  to  state  Ferdi¬ 
nand's  anxiety  to  dissijvate  the  horrors 
which  threatened  Cadiz,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disasters  of  war,  with  which 
view  he  had  resolved  to  quit  the  city  on 
the  succeeding  day,  previously  making 
known  his  statements  in  the  following 
manifestation : — 

“  1.  I  declare,  from  my  own  free  and 
spontaneous  will  and  promise,  under  the 
faith  and  security  of  my  royal  word, 
that,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  existing  |M)li- 
tical  institutions  of  the  monarchy,  I  will 
establish  a  Government  which  will  cause 
the  complete  felicity  of  the  nation,  gua¬ 
ranteeing  the  security  of  the  jjersons, 
property,  and  civil  liberty  of  the  Sixmish 
{leople. 

“  2.  In  like  manner,  I  promise,  of  my 
own  free  and  spontaneous  will,  and  have 
resolved  to  carry  into  effect,  a  general 
act  of  oblivion,  complete  and  absolute, 
for  all  that  is  past,  without  any  excep¬ 
tion,  in  order  that  by  so  doing,  tranquil¬ 
lity,  confidence,  and  union,  so  necessary 
to  the  common  good,  may  he  establish¬ 
ed  among  the  Spanish  j^eople,  and  which 
my  (Xitemal  heart  so  earnestly  yearns 
after. 

“  3.  In  like  manner,  I  promise,  that 
whatever  change  may  be  made,'^the  puli- 
lic  debts  and  obligations  contracted  by 
the  nation,  and  by  my  Government,  un¬ 
der  the  present  s}'stem,  shall  be  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

“  4.  I  also  promise  and  assure,  that 
all  the  General  chiefs,  officers,  sergeants, 
and  corporals,  of  the  army  and  navy, 
who  have  hitherto  attached  themselves 
to  the  existing  system  of  Government,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  Peninsula,  shall  pre¬ 
serve  their  grades,  employments,  sala¬ 
ries,  and  honours ;  and  in  like  manner  of 
all  other,  military  functionaries  shall  pre¬ 
serve  theirs,  and  also  those  civilians  and 
ecclesiastics,  who  have  followed  the  (ro- 
vemment  and  the  Cortes,  who  depend 
on  the  existing  system  ;  and  those  who, 
by  reason  of  the  reductions  which  may 
be  made,  cannot  preserve  their  employ¬ 
ments,  shall  enjoy,  at  the  least,  one-half 
of  their  salaries  which  they  now  have. 

5.  I  declare  and  assure  equally,  that 
as  well  Hie  Militia  Volunteers  of  Mad¬ 
rid,  of  Seville,  and  of  other  places,  who 
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may  now  be  bi  tliis  i^Jond,  as  also  what¬ 
ever  other  SiViniards  may  have  taken  re¬ 
fuge  in  it,  who  are  not,  by  reason  of  their 
employments,  obliged  to  remain,  may, 
from  this  moment,  freely  return  to  their 
homes,  or  transfer  themselves  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  they  may  think  pro¬ 
per,  under  the  fullest  security  of  not  be¬ 
ing  molested  at  any  tiine  on, account  of 
their  anterior  political  conduct  or  opi¬ 
nions  ;  and  the  militia  who  may  be  in 
need  of  it,  wHll  obtain  for  their  journey 
the  same  assistance  as  the  individuals 
comjX)sing  the  Government  army.  Spa¬ 
niards  of  that  class,  and  strangers  who 
may  wish  to  quit  the  kingdom,  may  do 
so  with  equal  liberty,  and  will  obtain  the 
necessary  passports  for  the  country  where 
it  may  suit  them  to  go. 

“  Cadiz,  Sept.  30,  1823. 

“  Fernando.” 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Duke  D’Angouleme,  all 
these  gracious  promises  w'ere  forgotten, 
and  the  mild  tone  of  Ferdinand  w’as 
changed  into  tlireats  of  vengeance  on  all 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Government.  His  French  friends 
were  struck  with  astonishment,  and  the 
Constitutionalists  of  S{)ain  with  conster¬ 
nation,  by  the  appearance  of  the  following 
sweeping  decree 

“  The  scandalous  excesses  which  pre¬ 
ceded,  acccm])anied,  and  followed  the 
establishment  of  the  dcmocratical  con¬ 
stitution  of  Cadiz,  in  the  month  of  March 
1820,  have  been  made  public,  and  known 
to  all  my  subjects.  The  most  crimi¬ 
nal  treason,  the  most  disgraceful  base¬ 
ness,  the  most  horrible  ofl'ences  against 
my  royal  i)erson— -these,  coupled  with 
violence,  were  the  means  employed  to 
change  essentially  the  paternal  govern¬ 
ment  of  my  kingdom  into  a  democratical 
code,  the  fertile  source  of  disasters  and 
misfortunes.  My  subjects,  accustomed 
to  live  under  wise  and  moderate  laws, 
and  such  as  were  conformable  to  their 
manners  and  customs,  and  which,  during 
so  many  ages,  constituted  the  welfare 
of  their  ancestors,  soon  gave  public  and 
universal  proofs  of  their  disapprol^a- 
tion  and  contempt  of  the  new'  constitu¬ 
tional  system.  All  classes  of  the  state 
ex}x:rienced  the  mischiefs  ‘  caused  by  the 
new  institutions.  Tyrannically  govern¬ 
ed,  by  virtue,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Constitution,  secrectly  w’atchcd  in  all  their 
private  concerns,  it  was  not  possible  to 
restore  order  or  justice  ;  and  they  could 
not  ol)ey  laws  established  by  jierfidy  and 
treason,  sustained  by  violence,  and  the 
source  of  the  most  dreadful  disorders,  of 
the  most  desolating  anarchy,  and  of  uni¬ 


versal  calamity.  The  general  voice  was 
heard  from  all  sides  aguiitst  the  lyranni. 
cal  constitution  ;  it  called  for  the  cessa. 
tion  of  a  code,  null  in  its  origin,  illegal  in 
its  formation,  and  unjust  in  its  principle ; 
it  called  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sacred 
religion  of  their  ancestors,  for  the  re  es- 
tablishment  of  our  fundamental  laws,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  my  legitimate 
rights — rights  w'hich  I  have  reaived 
from  my  ancestors,  and  which  my  sul). 
jects  have  solemnly  swoni  to  defend. 
This  general  cry  of  the  nation  was  not 


raised. in  vain.  In  all  the  provinces,  armed 
corps  w’ere  formed,  which  leagued  them¬ 
selves  against  the  soldiers  of  the  constitu- 
tion  ;  sometimes  they  were  coiujuerors ; 
sometimes  they  were  conquered  ;  but  they 
alw’ays  remained  firm  to  the  cause  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  of  the  monarchy.  Their  cn- 
thusiasm,  in  the  defence  of  objects  so  sa¬ 
cred,  never  deserted  them  under  the  re* 
verses  of  w'ar;  and  preferring  death  to  the 
sacrifice  of  those  great  benefits,  my  sub- 
jects  convinced  Europe,  by  their  fidelity 
and  their  constancy,  that  although  Sjnin 
nourished  in  her  bosom  some  unnatural 
children,  the  sons  of  rebellion,  the  na¬ 
tion  in  general  was  religious,  monarchi¬ 
cal,  and  passionately  devoted  to  its  lq:i- 
timate  sovereign.  The  whole  of  Europe, 
well  aware  of  my  captivity,  and  of  that 
of  all  the  royal  family— of  the  deploral)lc 
situation  of  my  loyal  and  faithftil  sub¬ 
jects,  and  of  the  pernicious  doctniies 
w’hich  S|)anish  agents  were  dissemina¬ 
ting  on  all  sides— resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  a  state  of  things  which  constituted  a 
common  reproach,  and  which  menaced 
w  ith  destruction  all  thrones  and  all  an¬ 
cient  institutions,  in  order  to  subrtitute 
impiety  and  profligacy.  France,  intrust¬ 
ed  wdth  so  sacred  an  enterprize,  w  tri 
umphed,  in  a  few'  months,  over  t  e  c 
forts  of  all  the  rebels  of  the  world,  ^ 
lected,  for  the  misery  of  Si>ain,  “1^ 
classic  soil  of  fidelity  and  loyalt).  *  . 
august  and  W'ell-beloved  cousin,  t  e 
d’Angouleme,  at  the  head  of  a 
army,  a  conqueror  throughout  ^  ^ 
territories,  has  rescued  me 
very  in  w’hich  I  pined,  and  ws 

constant ‘«Kl 

Replaced  upon  the  throne  o  «  ^ 

™.nd.l.y  the  just  and 

vidence,  as  well  as  by  tb  ge 
forts  of  my  noble  alli^  w  th  ^ 
enterprize  of  my  cousin, 
gouleme,  and  his  brave 
of  applying  a  “  jj®  ,„d  of 

ing  necessities  of  my  thf 

nifesting  to  all  my  libertji  * 

first  moment  of  Aecree:— 

have  authorised  the  gevei^* 

‘  Art.  1.  All  the  acts  of  tnc 
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ment  called  Constitutional,  (of  whatever 
kind  and  description  they  may  be,)  a  sys- 
tern  which  oppressed  my  people  from 
the  7th  of  March  1820,  until  the  1st  of 
October  1823,  are  declared  null  and 
void,  declaring,  as  I  now  declare,  that, 
during  the  whole  of  that  period,  1  have 
been  deprived  of  my  liberty,  obliged  to 
tanction  laws,  and  authorize  orders,  de¬ 
crees,  and  regulations,  which  the  said 
Government  framed  and  executed  against 
iny  will. 

‘  Art.  2.  I  approve  of  every  thing 
which  has  been  decreed  and  ordered  by 
the  Provisional  Junta  of  Government, 
and  by  the  Regency  ;  the  one  created  at 
Oyarzum,  April  9,  the  other,  May  26,  in 
the  present  year,  wailing,  meanwhile,  un¬ 
til,  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  w’ants 
of  my  j)eople,  1  may  be  able  to  bestow 
those  laws,  and  adopt  those  measures, 
which  shall  be  best  calculated  to  secure 
their  real  prosperity  and  welfare — the 
constant  object  of  all  my  wishes.  You 
may  communicate  this  decree  to  all  the 
mini:iters. 

(Signed  by  the  royal  hand.) 

‘  Pori  St  Mary^  Oct.  1. 

‘  D.  ViCTOE  Saez.*  ” 

This  was  followed  by  tw^o  other  decrees, 
in  the  first  of  which,  “  His  Majesty  or¬ 
dains,  that,  on  his  journey  to  the  capital, 
no  individual,  who,  during  the  existence 
of  the  system  styled  ConstitHtionnely  has 
been  a  Deputy  to  the  Cortes  in  the  two 
last  legislative  sittings,  shall  present  him- 
svlf,  or  be  within  five  leagues  of  the  route 
to  Madrid. 

This  prohibition  is  also  applicable  to 
the  Ministers,  Councillors  of  State,  the 
Members  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of 
•lustice,  the  Commandants-General,  Po¬ 
litical  Chiefs,  the  ))ersons  employed  in  the 
several  departments  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  the  Chiefs  and  Oflicers  of  the 
ci-devant  national  volunteer  militia,  to 
whom  his  Majesty  interdicts  for  ever 
(para  tiempre)  entrance  to  the  capital 
the  Roy  ad  residence,  or  approach 
'hereto  within  a  circumference  of  fifteen 
Wagues.” 

1'he  next  decree  denounced  all  perni¬ 
cious  books,  and  issued  a  commission  to 
inquire  what  books  were  fit  for  Spaniards 
to  read. 

To  avert  the  consequence  of  this  vio¬ 
lent  conduct,  it  appears  the  French  Go¬ 
vernment  interfered,  and  at  length  soc- 
^^f®ded  in  compelling  Ferdinand  ^o  itx>- 
<lily  these  obimious  decrees ;  and  the 
consternation  W'hich  they  spread  among 
heddera  of  Spanish  bonds,  both  in  Bri- 
'nin  and  in  France,  is  beginning  to  sub- 
**d#,  it  being  now  expected  that  the 
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pecuniary  claims  of  those  individuals 
who  advanced  their  money  to  the  Sjia- 
nish  Government  as  it  existed  in  1821, 
will  be  protected. 

The  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Government,  and  the  Deputies  of  the 
Cortes,  resident  in  Cadiz  at  the  time  of 
its  surrender,  lost  no  time  in  making 
their  escape,  in  w'hich  they  were  aided 
by  the  French  officers;  and  the  only  in¬ 
dividuals  upon  whom  the  vengeance  of 
Ferdinand  is  likely  immediately  to  light, 
is  General  Riego,  against  w  hom  an  in¬ 
dictment  has  l)een  drawn  up,  full  of  Spa¬ 
nish  rhodomontade.  As  an  example  of 
this,  it  states,  with  pompous  gravity,  af¬ 
ter  sjiecifying  many  alleged  acts  of  cruelty 
committed  by  Riego,  that  it  w’ould  take 
“  whole  days”  merely  to  enumerate  all 
the  crimes  of  w  hich  he  had  been  guilty. 

The  Spanish  Generals,  several  of  w’hom, 
after  seeing  the  Port  St.  Mary  decrees, 
demurred,  have  now,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Empecinado,  all  given  in  their  al¬ 
legiance.  The  famous  Mina  has  ratified 
the  capitulation  of  Barcelona,  and  the 
other  fortresses  in  Catalonia  were  expect¬ 
ed  to  open  the  gates  on  the  5th  or  6th 
instant.  Thus,  in  the  meantime,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  whole  country  has  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  new  government,  and  its 
tranquillity  will  probably  depend  on  the 
measures  pursued  by  Ferdinand. 

The  French  are  fortifying  Cadiz,  with 
a  view,  it  seems,  of  keeping  possession  of 
it,  at  least  for  some  time. 

Italy _ The  new  Pope.— The  Car¬ 

dinal  Della  Genga  (Annibal),  who  was 
elected  Pope  on  the  27 th  September,  is 
an  Italian.  He  was  bom  on  the  2d  of 
August  1760,  at  the  Castle  dc  la  Genga, 
situated  between  the  Duchy  of  Urbin, 
and  the  March  of  Ancona.  He  was 
Nuncio  during  fourteen  years  in  the  Elec¬ 
torates  of  the  Rhine.  At  the  period  of 
the  jiersecutions  exercised  by  Bonaparte, 
against  the  Head  of  the  Church,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  Rome,  w'Hh  the  other 
Prelates  and  Cardinals,  bom  out  of  the 
States,  which  remained  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  At  the  epoch  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  he  was  sent  the  late  Pope,  Pius 
VII.,  to  congratulate  Louis  XVIII.  on 
his  return,  and  he  was  afflicted  at  Paris 
with  a  long  illness.  In  1816  he  was  re¬ 
invested  with  the  Roman  purple.  At 
the  moment  of  his  nomination,  he  was 
Cardinal  Vicar,  that  is.  Administrator,  as 
regards  spiritual  affairs,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Rome.— /’urw  Paper. 

Geweva.— An  article  from  Frankfort, 
dated  Oct.  1  i,  says— “  The  Great  Council 
of  Genera,  by  a  mjqority  of  two-thirds  of 
the  votes,  has  just  passed  a  law  suspending 
the  .Liberty  of  the  Press  for  the  space  of 
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one  year.  All  puMicatiuns,  whatever  be 
the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  arc  to 
undergo  a  censorship.** 

Greece — Accounts  from  Smyrna,  of 
the  5th  of  September,  state  some  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  schism  among  the  Creeks. 
The  Government  having  appointed  Prince 
Maurocordato  to  the  situation  of  vice-pre¬ 
sident,  in  place  of  Colocotroni,  the  latter, 
on  hearing  the  intelligence,  wrote  a  threat¬ 
ening  letter  to  the  Senate,  calling  u|X)n 
them  to  revoke  the  appointment.  Mau- 
rocordato,  fearing  that  his  life  might  be 
endangered,  tied  in  disguise  to  Hydra. 
Colocotroni,  not  content  with  holding  out 
thr^ts  from  a  distance,  apj^eared  before 
the  Senate  in  a  state  of  violent  irritation. 
The  Senate,  in  place  of  being  intimidated, 
caused  him  to  be  seized,  and  thrown  into 
a  dungeon.  An  account  of  the  riches  he 
acquired  from  the  enemy  at  Tri|X)lizza  and 
Napoli  de  Romania  w’as  demanded  of 
him.  The  Hydriotes,  Spezziotes,  and 
Ipsariots,  have  left  Hydra  with  a  fleet  of 
seventy-five  sail,  in  pursuit  of  the  Captain 
Pacha.  The  Ispariots  landed  at  Samos, 
and  destroyed  the  vineyards.  The  Sa- 
miots  took  arms,  and  forced  them  to  re¬ 
tire. 

Other  accounts  from  Greece  confirm 
the  rumoured  defeat  of  the  Pacha  of  Scu¬ 
tari,  on  whom  the  Porte  chiefly  relied  for 
success  in  the  present  campaign.  It  took 
place  at  Agrapha,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
but  the  brave  Bozzaris  fell  in  the  moment 
of  victory.  “  They  carried  at  his  funeral,** 
says  an  article  from  Augsburg,  “  the 
heads  of  seventeen  Beys,  or  Agas,  whom 
he  killed  with  his  own  hand  before  he  re- 
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bably  render  the  acconqili.shincnl  of  u  iiai 
remains  a  matter  of  little  difficulty. 

AMERICA. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific _ The  New 

York  Commercial  Advertiser  states,  "that 
“  the  old  proposition  of  uniting  the  waters 
of  the  tw’o  great  oceans  which  wash  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  has  been  revived.  A 
projxjsal  has  lately  been  made  to  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  Government  to  effect  this,  bv  a 
canal  from  the  river  Atrato,  w  hich  Hows 
into  the  Atlantic,  with  the  San  Juan, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Paciiic.  The 
canal  need  be  but  short,  as  the  channel 
of  both  these  rivers  may  be  deepened  for 
a  considerable  distance  up  the  streams. 
The  projector  is  a  foreigner;  he  calculates 
the  exigence  at  200,000  dollars,  and  will 
do  the  w'hole  on  condition  of  receiving 
the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  the  ca¬ 
nal  when  finished.  The  President  of  the 
Columbian  Government,  it  is  said,  me¬ 
ditates  a  visit  to  the  spot.’* 

Accounts  have  been  received  from  De- 
merara  to  the  17th  September,  at  which 
date  tranquillity  continued,  but  martial 
law"  was  still  in  force.  A  very  bad  spirit  still 
prevailed  amongst  the  negroes  on  the  east 
coast,  and  on  the  10th  a  party  of  armed 
negroes  endeavoured  to  surprise  a  militaiy 
piquet  at  Nataoilis,  but  were  discovered, 
and  compelled  to  desist.  By  orders  daily 
issuing  by  the  Governor,  the  severity  of 
martial  law  was  in  some  measure  relax¬ 
ed,  and  communication  was  again  per¬ 
mitted  in  some  places.  The  managers  of 
different  estates,  except  such  as  were  re¬ 
quired  as  w'itnesses  upon  the  trials,  were 
permitted  to  return  to  the  estates.  The 


ceived  the  mortal  wound.’*  The  Turks  permitted  to  return  to  the  estates,  ine 
lost  5000  in  killed,  all  their  artillery"  and  trial  of  Smith,  the  missionary  from  the 
baggage,  and  thirty-seven  standards.  London  Society,  had  not  taken  jHace. 

— —  Twenty-five  negroes  in  all,  ring-leaders, 

AFRICA.  says  a  letter  of  the  14th,  have  suffered 

Travels  in  the  Interior. — Intelligence  death  ;  above  sixty  more  were  conden^ 
has  lately  been  received  from  Tripoli,  that  ed,  but  have  been  pardoned  and  restored 
Dr  Oudenoy,  Major  Denham,  and  Lieu-  to  their  respective  estates.  i-  i,  nf 
tenant  Clapjxjrton,  who  left  London  in  Colombian  Gazettes  to  the  nth 
1821,  arrived  at  Bournou  in  February  August  contain  treaties  of  alliances, 
last,  and  were  well  received  by  the  Sultan,  friendship,  and  confederation, 

Dr  Oudenoy  is  to  remain  there  as  British  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  the 
Vice-Consul,  and  the  other  two  gentlemen  of  Chili  and  Peru  respectively- 
arc  to  pursue  their  inquiries  as  to  the  treaties  stipulate,  not  only  for  mum 
course  of  the  Niger.  From  authorities  sistance,  in  the  event  of  attack  from  ^ 
given  by  Brown  and  Dr  Seetzen,  the  po-  foreign  power,  but  also  that 
sition  of  Boumou  is  pretty  w"ell  ascertain-  shall  not  consent  to  any 

It  is  described  as  a  large  city,  on  a  shape  of  indemnity  or  acknow  gm  ^ 
wide  river,  and  lies  about  one  thousand  which  Spain,  or  any  other 
miles  direct  distance  from  Tripoli,  (whence  name,  or  reiuresenting  her,  ®  ^ 

the  travellers  started,)  nearly  as  far  from  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  -uyge* 
Cairo,  ^d  about  four  hundred  miles  from  reignty.  They  further 
the  Niger,  as  laid  dow"n  in  our  maps,  expressly  providing,  that  the  ^ 

More  than  two- thirds  of  the  journey  is  vant  Spanish  States  of 
therefore  already  performed,  and  the  pro-  invited  to  accede  to  such  ^  ^ 

t^ion  of  the  Sultan  of  Bournou  will  pro-  .  By  letters  from  Maianham, 
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ISIS.] 

2.)th  of  August,  it  appears  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane  arrived  at  that  jwrt  on  tlie  26th  of 
July,  from  his  pursuit  of  the  Portuguese 
squadron,  and  that  on  the  2ftth  the  Im- 
jierial  Hag  was  hoisted,  and  a  complete 
change  in  the  Government  elfected.  Lord 
Cochrane  seized  in  the  harbour  of  Ma- 
lanham  sixteen  Portuguese  vessels,  and 
also  deUiined  several  English  vessels, 
which  were  suspected  of  having  Portu¬ 
guese  proi)crty  on  board.  Some  arrange¬ 


ment  was  likely  to  be  entered  into  with 
the  owners  of  the  property.  After  the 
subversion  of  the  Portuguese  authorities 
in  Maranham,  a  vessel  was  dispatched 
to  Para,  w'here  a  convocation  took  place 
of  the  authorities,  and  on  the  11th  the 
Emperor  was  proclaimed  with  the  usual 
solemnities.  Para  and  Maranham  were 
the  last  provinces  that  adhered  to  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  the  whole  of  Brazil,  therefore, 
has  now’  renounced  the  mother  country. 
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.liTSTiciAttY  Circuit  Courts.— 


iWifi,  Sepiemher  6. — Lord  Meadowbank, 
.bulge — Walter  Graham  and  James  Ca¬ 
meron  were  tried  for  uttering  forged  notes. 
After  ten  minutes*  delil)eration,  the  Jury 
k)und  Graham  Guilty,  and  the  charges 
against  Cameron  Not  Proven.  His  Lord- 
ship  immediately  proceeded  to  pass  sen¬ 
tence  ;  and  having  delivered  a  suitable 
lecture  to  the  unhappy  culprit,  he  ordered 
him  to  he  hanged  at  Perth  on  Friday  the 
ITtli  of  October,  betwixt  the  hours  of 
t’.vo  and  four  o'clock.  Graham  w’os  im¬ 
mediately  removed  from  the  bar  ;  but  as 
he  wtLs  retiring,  he  addressed  the  Judge 
in  the  following  words  :  “  My  Lord,  I 
hojHj  you  will  give  ns  favourable  a  report 
niy  case  to  his  Majesty  as  you  can,  on 
account  of  my  wife  and  family,  and  an 
aged  parent.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
far  your  kind  attention  to  my  ca.se.  The 
icrdict  that  has  been  pronounced  against 
me  is  just,  according  to  the  evidence  ;  but 


J’firne  of  the  witnesses  know^  themselves 
how  they  have  sworn.”  [Graham’s  sen¬ 
tence  has  been  since  commuted  to  trans¬ 
portation  for  life.] 

The  Court,  on  the  7th,  proceeded  to 
trial  of  Alexander  Aitkin,  surgeon  in 
fortar,  accused  of  causing  or  procuring 
al^rtion.  He  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  From 
the  delicate  nature  of  the  case,  the  trial 
proceeded  w  ith  closed  doors,  and  no  one 
allowed  to  be  present  but  the  pro- 
essional  gentlemen  engaged.  It  appears, 
owever,  that  in  the  month  of  March, 
Davidson,  then  a  servant  to  Mr 
ull,  surgeon  in  Forfar,  and  who  had  be- 
t^me  pregnant,  applied  to  Aitkin  for  ad- 
'•cc  and  assistance,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  abortion.  She  had  previously 
applied  to  Dr  Smith,  who,  though  he  gave 
some  laxative  powders,  refused  to 
^ountenance  the  wicked  design  when  she 
'^^^ed  at  to  him.  Aitkin,  however,  was 
so  scrupulous ;  for  he  stipulate  to 
^mply  with  her  wishes,  in  consideration 
me  sum  of  twenty-five  shillings  to  be 


paid  to  him.  The  crime  w  as  pren  ed  by 
the  unfortunate  woman,  and  her  testi¬ 
mony  was  substantiated  by  some  medical 
men.  The  Jury,  after  deliberating  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hour,  found  the  prisoner 
Guilty  ;  and,  after  a  sharp  reproof  from 
the  Judge,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  beyond  seas  for  fourteen  years. 
Aitkin  heard  his  doom  with  apparent  in¬ 
difference. 

James  Anderson,  lately  vintner  in  St. 
Andrew’s,  w’as  placed  at  the  bar,  charged 
with  having  perjured  himself.  He  plead¬ 
ed  Not  Guilty  ;  but  an  objection  to  the 
relevancy  of  the  criminal  letters  having 
been  rejielled,  he  admitted  that  he  was 
guilty  of  tw  o  of  the  charges.  A  verdict 
of  Guilty  having.been  recorded,  his  Lord- 
ship  adverted  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  said  that  he  would  not  pass  sentence 
till  he  had  reported  the  trial  to  the  Higli 
Court  of  Justiciary. 

The  other  cases  before  the  Court  w  ere 
for  minor  offences,  and  uninteresting. 

Inverness,  Sept.  10. —  Before  Lord 
Gillies. — Angus  Morrison,  Robert  James, 
and  James  Stewart,  for  theft,  w’cre  senten- 
ed  each  to  fourteen  years  transportation  ; 
and  John  ReddLson,  for  assault,  w  ith  in¬ 
tent  to  commit  a  rape,  to  six  months  im¬ 
prisonment. 

•  William  M‘Gillivray,  fVom  Elgin,  was 
indicted  for  several  acts  of  forgery,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  having,  in  course  of  this 
year,  purchased,  or  pretended  to  purchase, 
the  Cramond  iron-works,  from  Messrs 
W.  Cadell,  Son.s,  and  Co.,  of  Edinburgh, 
for  the  price  of  £.9073  Sterling,  and  for¬ 
ged  the  name  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Gordon  to  a  letter  of  guarantee  for  £.3000 
of  that  sum;  it  having  been  stipulated,  that 
before  getting  possession  of  the  works,  he 
should  make  a  partial  payment  to  that 
extent ;  and  for  having  forged  the  name 
of  James  Brodie  of  Brodic  to  a  draft  of 
£.220,  and  transmitted  the  same  to  Mr 
A.  Bum,  W.  S.  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
a  sum  of  money  from  him.  The  indict- 
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inent  having  been  read,  Mr  Grant  of  Ro-  found  Not  Guilty.  James  Anderson 
thiemurchus  stated,  that  there  were  seve-  David  Glen,  Margaret  Frew,  and  Marearet 
ral  parts  of  the  iiannel’s  conduct,  besides  Anderson,  were  charged  with  murderine 
the  acts  now  charged  against  him,  which  John  M‘Lure,  as  he  was  returning  to  Ayr 

a/Torded  a  strong  presumption  that  he  w  as  from  Ochiltree  sacrament,  but  owing  to 
not  of  a  sound  mind  ;  and  adduced  Dr  some  error  in  the  indictment,  the  diet  was 
Hugh  Fraser,  of  Inverness,  who  swore  deserted,  and  they  were  committed  on  a 
as  his  opinion,  that  M‘Gillivray  w  as  unlit  new  warrant.  James  Young,  weaver,  Kil- 
to  plead  to  the  indictment.  The  Court  winning,  was  found  guilty  of  assaulting, 

therefore  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  trans-  with  attempt  to  ravish,  Mary  Muir,  and 

initted  to  Elgin,  and  the  Court  remitted  sentenced  to  six  months  imprisonment, 

to  two  medical  gentlemen  there  to  exa-  Durw/ricr,  11. —Before  Lord  Pit. 

mine  him,  and  report  on  the  state  of  his  milly. — John  M‘Grorie  pleaded  Guiltv  to 
mind  to  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  a  charge  of  theft,  and  was  sentenced  to 
November.  six  months  imprisonment.  George  Scott, 

Thomas  M‘Pherson,  accused  of murder,  mariner  on  board  the  Christiana  of  Car- 
was  outlawed  for  not  appearing.  [He  has  lisle,  accused  of  murdering  Arthur  Rick- 
since  been  apprehended,  and  lodged  in  ards  Johnstone,  by  stabbing  him  in  the 
Elgin  jail.]  abdomen  with  a  knife,  at  Annan,  on  the 

Aberdeen^  Sept.  19.— Before  Lord  Gil-  10th  June  last,  was  outlawed  for  not  ap- 

lies. — William  Duncan,  residing  in  Park-  pearing.  .John  Douglas,  accused  of  for. 

Street,  Aberdeen,  was  charged  with  the  gery,  was  dismissed  from  the  bar,  on  a 

crime  of  murder.  The  unfortunate  de-  verdict  of  Not  Proven.  On  Friday,  Geo. 

ceased  in  this  case  was  the  pannePs  mo-  Armstrong,  ropemaker,  was  put  to  the 

thcr.  It  appeared  froip  the  evidence,  that  bar,  accused  of  assaulting  John  Hogg, 

during  the  day  on  which  the  fatal  trans-  carter  in  Dumfries  ;  but  the  Advocate, 

action  happened,  both  the  pannel  and  the  Depute  stated,  that,  in  consequence  of 

deceased  had  been  very  much  intoxicated,  some  circumstances  which  had  come  to 

About  ten  p.  M.  the  pannel  and  the  de-  his  knowledge  since  he  arrived  in  Dura, 

ceased  came  into  the  house  ;  some  words  fries,  he  believed  he  should  not  be  able  to 

passed  between  them,  and  it  would  ap-  identify  the  prisoner,  and  should  there- 

pear  the  mother  had  fallen  dowm  the  fore  move  that  the  diet  be  deserted.  This 

stairs,  w  hereby  a  dreadful  w’ound  w’as  in-  w'as  acordingly  done,  and  the  pannel  dis- 

flicted  in  the  back  of  the  head,  from  the  missed,  with  a  suitable  admonition, 

consequences  of  which  the  deceased  died.  Jedhurgl^  Sept.  11. — Before  Lord  Pit- 
There  w  as  no  evidence  to  shew  that  the  milly. — Robert  Scott  was  indicted  for  the 

prisoner  had  been  guilty  of  any  act  of  w’ilful  murder  of  James  Aitcheson,  cooper 

violence  against  the  deceased,  although  in  Greenlaw,  and  Robert  Simm,  horse- 

hc  had  used  very’  opprobrious  language  dealer  there,  upon  the  road  leading  from 

tow’ards  her.  After  the  examination  of  Elarlstoun  tow’ards  Greenlaw,  when  re- 

three  witnesses,  who  were  in  the  house  turning  from  Earlstoun  fair,  in  the  cven- 

upon  the  occasion,  and  of  two  medical  ing  of  the  30th  of  June  last.  This  alro- 

gentlemen,  Drs  Dyce  and  Blaikie,  who  cious  case  had  made  much  noise  in  tbe 
inspected  the  body  of  the  deceased,  the  country,  and  so  great  was  the 

Advocate- Depute  gave  up  the  case,  in  excited  by  it,  that  the  Court  w^crov|d 

consequence  of  which  the  Jury  returned  to  excess  during  tbe  w’hole  trial,  w  ic 

a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty,  and  the  pannel  lasted  till  seven  o’clock  in  the 

w’as  dismissed  from  the  bar.  The  prisoner  had  some  w’ords  wiw 

No  other  trial  of  any  intei'est  came  be-  deceased  on  the  road,  on  the  night  in 

fore  the  Court,  although  several  convic-  question,  and  had  followed  them 

lions  took  place  for  theft,  housebreaking,  the  deadly  purpose  of  vengeance. 

&c.  Two  individuals  were  sentenced  to  barbarous  maimer  in  wlwh 

trans^vortation  for  life,  and  two  for  seven  w-as  committed  was  detailed  T?  ^ 

years.  One  accused  of  assault  and  rape  proposition  o^the  indictment,^  *^80011) 
was  outlawed  for  not  appearing,  and  two  ted,  that  “  you,  the  said  Rowrt 
women  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  did,  upon  the  road  leading  nmn  ^  ^ 
for  concealment  of  pregnancy.  stoun  to  Greenlaw,  and  at  or  n  ^ 

Ayr^SepU  6. — Before  Lord  Succoth.—  plantation  in  the  immediate  ^ 

The  first  case  was  that  of  Alex.  Smith,  the  hamlet  of  Henlem, 
who  was  accused  of  killing  Jas.  Hamilton  Earlstoun,  and  county  of  ’ituck 

while  fighting;  he  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  edly,  malicioualy,  and  Itche- 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  the  and  assault  the  deceased  J^^ 

deceased  was  very  quarrelsome,  and  that  son,  cooper  in  Greenlaw,  an 

he  got  his  death  from  falls.  The  Advo-  Berwick,  and  the  deceaaed 
cate-Dcpute  deserted  the  case, .and  he  w’as  horse-dealer  in  Greenlaw’  a 


swne,  or  some  other  lethal  weaiwn,  to  toiixioih  oi  inverary. 
the  prosecutor  unknown,  cruelly  and  bar-  There  were  only  two  other  cases  be- 
lurously  inflict  various  severe  blows  and  fore  the  Court ;  one  individual,  for  utter- 
wounds  uix)n  the  persons  of  the  said  jng  forged  notes,  was  sentenced  to  four- 
Jamcs  Aitcheson  and  Robert  Simm,  teen  years  transportation ;  and  another, 
whereby  the  head  and  left  leg  of  the  said  for  assault,  to  three  months  imprison- 
Hobert  Simm  were  fractured  and  broken,  ment. 

and  the  head  of  the  said  James  Aitcheson  Sihiui^,  Sept.  18‘and  19. — Before  the 
was  severely  wounded  :  and  you  did  like-  Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Alexander  Wood, 
wise,  with  a  knife,  or  other  sharp  instru-  innkeeper  at  Stenhouse-moor,  stood  in- 
nient,  to  the  prosecutor  unknowm,  in  a  dieted  for  culpable  homicide.  The  charge 
cruel  and  barlmrous  manner,  cut  and  slit  libelled  was,  his  having  furiously  driven 
the  noses  of  the  said  James  Aitdieson  a  horse  and  gig  against  the  body  of  Mary 
and  Uobert  Simm ;  in  consequence  of  all  Irvine,  a  child  four  years  of  age,  daugh- 
which  they  were  both  and  each,  or  one  or  ter  of  Andrew  Irvine,  baker  in  the  above 
other  of  them,  bereaved  of  life,  and  were  place,  whereby  she  lost  her  life.  The 
thus  cruelly  murdered  by  you,  the  said  prisoner  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  A  proof 
Robert  Scott.”  After  the  perpetration  of  was  consequently  led,  which  went  to 
this  dreadful  deed,  it  appeared  from  the  sustain  the  charge  of  carelessness  and 
evidence  that  the  prisoner  became  horror-  recklessness  in  driving.  The  Jury  re¬ 
struck,  and  unable  to  think  of  escape,  turned  a  verdict,  without  retiring,  find- 
On  the  contrary,  he  proceeded  to  a  cottar’s  ing  him  Guilty.— He  was  sentenced  to 
house  at  some  little  distance,  and  called  six  months  imprisonment, 
the  people  out  of  bed,  proclaiming  the  John  Marshall  alias  John  Anderson, 
deed,  and  begging  of  them  to  come  to  the  William  Young  alias  Tilly  Willy,  and 
assistance  of  the  dying  men.  The  prisoner  Lawrence  Mitchell,  were  indicted  for 
accompanied  them  to  the  spot,  but  the  breaking  into  the  shop  of  Mr  Runceman,’ 
work  of  death  had  been  too  surely  accom-  merchant  in  Stirling,  and  stealing  there- 
plished,  one  of  the  unfortunate  men  from  a  quantity  of  goods.  The  prison¬ 
having  already  expired,  and  the  other  ers  pleaded  Guilty,  and  were  sentenced 
died  in  a  few  minutes,  without  being  able  to  fourteen  years  transportation, 
b)  speak.  Scott  w’as  found  Guilty  by  the  The  next  case  w'as  that  of  John  Hus- 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Jury,  and  sen-  sey,  late  moulder  at  Carron  Works,  and 
tenced  to  be  exeaited  on  the  spot  where  Henry  Niven,  forgeman  there.  The 
the  murder  was  committed,  on  the  29th  prisoners  stood  libelled  with  having,  on 
of  October,  and  his  body  given  for  dis-  the  evening  of  the  31st  March  last,  vio- 

lently  assaulted  Daniel  Martin,  tailor  in 
Two  individuals  for  theft  were  senten-  Bainsford,  on  the  road  leading  from  Car- 
0^  to  a  short  imprisonment  in  Jedburgh  ron  Shore,  and  with  striking  him  on  the 
Castle,  and  a  woman,  accused  of  child-  head,  and  other  parts  of  the  lx)dy,  with 
>'>urder,  was  dismissed,  the  crown-counsel  bludgeons,  so  that  the  bone  of  his  fore- 
Ixing  unable  to  bring  proof  against  her.  head  w^as  thrown  bare,  and  himself  re- 
Inverary^  September  13.— Before  Lord  duced  to  a  state  of  insensibility,  by  which 
Hermand. — Colin  Campbell,  accused  of  his  life  was  for  a  week  put  in  imminent 
peaking  into  the  coach-house  of  Stra-  danger.  Hussey,  having  failed  to  appear 
riiur  Bark,  in  the  occupation  of  Mrs  in  this  as  in  the  former  case  charged 
Campbell,  w'idow  of  the  late  General  against  him,  was  declared  an  outlaw. 
C^pbell  of  Strachur,  on  the  morning  Niven  plead^  Not  Guilty. 

.  of  August  last,  and  of  destroy-  The  evidence  in  this  case  was  alto- 

1**?  her  carriage  by  pouring  vitriol  upon  gether  circumstantial,  but  such  os  the 
P  the  bar,  and  pleaded  Not  Jury  conceived  clearly  brought  home  the 

uilty.  The  Counsel  for  ^e  prisoner  case  to  the  pannel,  who,  by  a  viva  voce 
***  objection  to  the  relevancy  of  verdict,  they  unanimously  found  Guilty. 
*  indictment,  as  fiv  aa  r^arded  the  He  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  be- 
of  housebreaking.  The  Court  yond  seas  for  seven  years.  After  sen- 
‘“•tained  the  objection.  Several  witnes-  tence  was  pronounced,  the  pannel  beg- 
examined  for  the  Crown,  but  no  ged  to  address  the  Judge,  to  whom  he 
exculpation  was  offered  by  the  again  solemnly  asserted  that  he  was  not 
The  evidenci  wholly  cir-  guilty  of  what  had  been  brought  against 
jnmstanti^  The  Jury  returned  a  ver-  him,  and  that  one  of  the  witnesses  had 
^•^finding  the  libel  Not  Proven,  on  told  a  great  lie. 

jL  prisoner  was  dismissed  flrom  Hugh  Dunbar,  jun.  labourer  in  Neil- 

bar  j  but  before  leaving  the  Court-  ston,  parish  of  Kilsyth,  was  placed  at  the 
he  was  taken  up  on  another  bar,  charged  with  passing,  as  genuine, 
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a  counterfeit  bank -}X>st -bill,  for  three 
|X)unds,  of  which,  after  a  short  trial,  he 
was  found  Guilty ;  but,  as  it  appeared 
that  he  had  l>ecomc,  from  simplicity,  the 
tool  of  a  more  designing  ]>erson,  the 
Judge,  after  an  impressive  advice,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  future  conduct,  only  senten¬ 
ced  him  to  six  months  confinement  in 
Stirling  jail. 

John  Thomson,  James  Elder,  and 
James  Goodwin,  were  found  Guilty  of 
breaking  into  the  wareroom  of  Mr  John 
Anderson,  manufacturer  in  Cowan-Street, 
Stirling,  and  stealing  therefrom  about 
20s.  in  money,  and  a  quantity  of  flannel 
and  Immbaset  goods.— -Goodwin,  who  had 
pleaded  Guilty,  was  sentenced  to  seven 
years  transportation,  and  Thomson  and 
Elder  to  fourteen  years. 

Henry  Muirhead,  charged  with  break¬ 
ing  into  the  w'ashing-house  of  Mr  Home, 
accountant  of  the  Commercial  Company 
of  Scotland  at  Falkirk,  and  stealing  va¬ 
rious  articles  therefrom,  pleaded  Guilty, 
and  being  suitably  admonished,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  fourteen  years  transportation. 

John  Henderson  and  .John  Hussey, 
the  former  charged  with  assault  and 
theft,  and  the  latter  with  assault  with  in¬ 
tent  to  commit  a  rape,  were  both  outlaw¬ 
ed  for  not  appearing. 

Glafgov. — The  Court  sat  here  from 
the  22d  to  the  29th  inclusive.  The 
Lord  .Justice  Clerk  and  Lord  Hermand 
on  the  bench.  The  cases  Ixjfore  the 
Court  were  so  numerous,  that  our  limits 
will  only  admit  of  our  noticing  one  or 
two  of  the  most  interesting ;  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summary  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  nature  and  weight  of  the  criminal 
calendar : 

There  were  52  indictments,  including 
1 1  females  and  85  males,  in  whole  96 
prisoners.  To  prove  their  crimes,  802 
witnesses  were  cited  by  the  Crown 

For  murder, . 3  jTo  be  executed, . 5 

Assault  and  robbery,.  .7  Banished  for  life, . 4 

Theft  by  housebreak.  Ditto,  14  vears, . 29 

ing  and  reset, . 41  Ditto,  7  vears, . 7 

S«it  to  Bridewell,  •••  *4 

To  prison, . 6 

R  emitted  to  the  Sheriin  2 

Outlawed, . 18 

Liberated, . 6 

Re^comroitted,  . 4 

Certified  to  the  High  C.  1 

Total.... 96 

The  individuals  sentenced  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  were  David  Wylie  and  William 
Johnstone,  for  housebreaking  and  theft : 
and  F.dward  M‘Caffir  and  Francis  Cain, 
for  highway  robbery,  [The  sentences  of 
Johnstone  and  M*Caffir  have  since  be^ 
changed  to  transportation  for  life.J 

William  M^Garvie  accused  of  assault- 
ing  Mr  John  Lockhart,  turner,  on  St. , 


ineii  ana  reset,  ....20| 
Assaults,  various  sorts  17 

Forgery, . 2, 

Mobbing  and  rioting,  .4 
Culpable  horn  kade,  ...I 
Debauching  the  minds 
of  young  girls, . 1 

Total.... 96 


James's  -  Street,  Paisley,  pleaded  Net 
Guilty.  This  was  an  aggravated  and  atro. 
cious  case  of  assault.  The  knife  men! 
tioned  in  the  following  evidence  was  a 
very  large  carving  one,  the  blade  of 
which  was  fully  a  foot  long,  and  the  fKin. 
nel  did  not  attempt  to  prove  where  he 
received  it,  or  for  what  purpose  he  came 
to  the  streets  armed  w  ith  such  a  deadly 
w’eapon.  From  the  evidence  of  John 
I^ockhart,  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
on  the  streets  of  Paisley  between  the 
Friday  night  and  Saturday  morning  of 
the  St.  James's  fair,  along  vrith  a  youn;; 
woman.  The  witness  having  gone  into 
a  close,  and  his  sweetheart  teing  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  mouth  of  it,  the  pannel  came 
up,  and  asked  her  what  she  was  doing 
there  so  early  in  the  morning,  and  de¬ 
sired  her  to  go  along  with  him,  which 
she  refused ;  Lockhart  then  coming  out, 
the  i^nel  said  he  w'anted  the  woman ; 
the  witness  replied  he  should  not  get 
her,  and  stepped  in  betwixt  the  prisoner 
and  the  female,  w  ho  ran  oft’ ;  M ‘Carrie 
then  pulled  a  large  knife  from  his  bo¬ 
som,  saying,  if  bespoke  another  word,  he 
w'ould  stab  him,  and  immediately  made 
a  slash  at  his  body,  w'hich  cut  his  coat ; 
witness  trying  to  seize  the  knife,  got 
another  cut  in  the  arm  of  the  coat,  but 
it  did  not  materially  injure  him.  When 
the  witness  saw  he  could  not  lay  hold  of 


the  knife,  he  endeavoured  to  run  oft’,  but 
in  the  act  of  doing  so  received  another 
cut  on  the  back,  above  the  haunch, 
which  made  a  w’ound  fully  two  inches  in 
depth  ;  witness  then  turned  round,  and 
received  another  on  the  groin  from  the 


w'capon  of  the  panneL  The  parties  were 
all  taken  to  the  Police  Office  of  Paisln 
after  the  affray,  and  witness  was  un^le 
to  work-  for  some  time,  which  was  chiefly 
occasioned  by  the  wound  in  the  groin. 
The  testimony  of  Mary  Ewing,  « 
young  woman  w'ho  accompanied  Jj’®  ^ 
ceding  witness  on  the  occasion  1 
corroborated  his  so  far  as  it  * 
after  the  examination  of  two  or 
other  witnesses  for  the  Crown,  aiw 
ing  the  depositions  of  a  number  0  0 
who  were  called  to  speak  to  t  f 
quietness  of  the  panncl’s  ^ 

Depute-Advocate  addressed  • 

the  Crown,  and.  Mr  Monwth 

prisoner.  0^“ 

Juiy,  and  made  a  ^  ^olt, 

on  the  atrocious  nature  of 
with  such  a  weapon.  of  thi 

a  plurality  of  voices,  found  f 
assault,  and  wras  sentence  the  9d* 

through  the  str^  of 

of  October,  by  the  hands  ^  ^ 

executioner,  and  to  be  a 

ported  tor  fourteen  yenrs. 
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I  JasticL*  Clerk,  iu  delivering  his  opinion 
^  o:i  this  case,  observed,  that  this  atrocious 
5  assault,  and  others  which  had  come  un¬ 
der  the  eye  of  the  Court,  indicated  that 
i  the  state  of  jour  country  was  changed, 

^  and  he  declared  the  determination  of 
their  Lordships  to  meet  with  severe  pu- 
I  nishment  individuals  guilty  of  aggrava- 
ud  assaults. 

,  Another  case  of  peculiar  aggravation 
I  apiieared  in  the  trial  of  Alexander  M‘Kay, 
Peter  M‘Connachie,  John  Robertson, 
William  Walker,  and  Archibald  Nicol- 

B?on,  tenters,  who  were  accused  of  assault¬ 
ing,  knocking  down,  beating,  contuma¬ 
ciously  using,  and  pouring  vitriolic  acid 

II  on  the  person  of  William  Kyle,  and  throw- 
I  ing  two  glasses  of  whisky  in  the  face  of 
®  the  huid  individual,  and  likewise  of  thrust- 


Iing  a  lighted  candle  into  his  eye,  by 
which  the  eye-lash  was  burnt  off,  and 
then  knocking  the  said  William  Kyle 
down,  and  kicking  him  while  lying  ;  and 
also  with  pouring  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vit- 
I  riol  on  him,  by  which  his  clothes  were 
destroyed,  and  his  (lerson  seriously  inju- 
}j  red  ;  the  pannels  being  engaged  in  an  il- 
j|  legal  combination  for  the  purjwse  of  pre- 
1 1  venting  Kyle  from  entering  the  service  of 
1 1  Mr  Todd,  at  his  steam-loom  fhetory— 

■  I  M  illiam  Kyle  stated  in  evidence,  that  he 
1 1  had  received  information  in  the  summer 

I  time  that  he  was  likely  to  obtain  a  situa¬ 
tion  ill  the  factory  of  Mr  Todd,  and  ac- 
ctirdingly  applied  for  the  birth,  on  the 
very  evening  in  w’hich  he  was  assaulted, 
U  He  was  told  that  he  might  have  the  place, 
provided  he  obtained  a  satisfactory  cha- 
}|  ruter.  He  then  went  on  the  road  to- 


was  about  iKilf-ivisi  eight  o’clock.  They 
then  called  tor  half-a-mutchkin  of  whisky, 
and  asked  witness  to  drink.  One  person 
belonging  to  the  company  went  out,  say¬ 
ing  he  would  return  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Aitken  now 
came  in,  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
others,  which  increased  the  company  to" 
between  twelve  or  fourteen  persons.  A 
song  was  proposed,  and  they  amused 
themselves  in  this  way  for  a  little  time  ; 
a  glass  of  whisky  was  then  thrown  in  the 
face  of  the  witness  by  William  Walker. 
There  was  a  lad  placed  next  to  him,  whom 
he  did  not  know,  who  threw  a  glass  of 
whisky  in  his  left  eye,  at  the  same  time 
exclaiming,  “  D — n  it,  do  you  think  I 
will  take  half  a  glass.”  This  person, 

'  whom  he  did  not  know,  then  began  to 
make  a  work  about  what  he  had  done, 
and  desired  to  look  at  his  sore  eye  with  the 
candle,  which  he  likewise  thrust  into  it,’ 
and  singed  all  hLs  eye-lashes.  The  table 
was  now  shoved  aside,  the  light  put  out, 
and  some  one  struck  witness  a  severe 
blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  but  it  did 
not  knock  him  down.  He  then  slipixfd 
to  a  corner  of  the  room  to  be  out  of  the 
road,  and  made  towards  the  door,  which 
was  standing  oj^n,  hut  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  shut  on  his  approach  towards  it,  to 
prevent  him  from  getting  out ;  witness 
felt  his  coat  receiving  a  kind  of  a  tug,  and 
shortly  after,  he  made  his  escape  from  the 
room  ;  on  passing  the  landlady,  she  ob¬ 
served  that  he  had  got  his  coat  torn  ;  wit¬ 
ness  said  he  had.  There  were  no  ex¬ 
pressions  of  any  kind  made  use  of  in  the 
room  where  he  was  assaulted  that  he 


iSj  wards  home,  which  is  in  the  Gorbals ;  at 
I  the  toot  of  Uose-Street,  he  met  the  pan- 
I  ncls,  M‘Kay,  Robertson,  M‘Culloch,  and 
M  two  other  persons,  of  the  name  of  Elder 
I  Aitken.  They  inquired  if  he  had 
I  l>een  at  Mr  Todd’s,  endeavouring  to  pro- 
fj  ''ork  ?  he  replied  that  he  had.  They 
I  then  asked  what  that  gentleman  had  said 
M  to  him,  and  the  witness  told  them.  He 
S  requested  to  go  up  the  street  to 

I J  house  to  get  a  dram  with  them,  which 
1 A  did  ;  but  stopped  short  at  the 

fi  tloor,  saying  he  would  rather  not  go  in, 
I  *8  he  had  no  money  ;  but  he  was  after- 
I  persuaded  to  go  into  the  house. 
I  he  landlord,  who  is  a  dresser  of  muslin, 

■  ■PPcared  to  be  acquainted  with  the  men 
,  ^ho  accompanied  him.  They  were  all 
,  cwn  into  a  back  room,  when  they  called 
j  drink.  Two  or  three  other  in- 

f  ydaals  then  came  in.  All  the  five  pan- 
JP  *  the  room  at  the  end,  and  he 

•eves  they  are  all  tenters.  Th^  drank 
pots  oif  porter ;  the  landlady  spoke 
y^nuitrly  to  the  people  who  were  along 
him.  A  light  was  brought  in,  os  it 


heard.  When  he  found  himself  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  assailants,  he  happened  to 
touch  his  coat,  which  w'as  wet,  and  his 
fingers  ached  with  pain,  but  he  did  not 
take  it  off ;  it  felt  as  if  burning  hot,  and 
he  suspected  something  had  been  put  on 
it.  For  two  or  three  days  after  this  at¬ 
tack,  his  bones  were  all  sore  from  the  beat¬ 
ing  he  had  received.  When  witness  got 
out  of  the  house,  he  proceeded  homewards; 
on  looking  back,  he  saw  all  the  iXK)ple 
who  had  been  along  with  him  standing 
at  the  door  of  the  publican’s  house. 
When  the  witness  went  home,  his  land¬ 
lady  inquired  at  him  what  he  had  been 
about,  as  all  his  clothes  were  out  of  order, 
and  hanging  down ;  she  touched  his 
coat ;  she  said  she  felt  as  if  her  fingers  had 
been  burned.  (The  coat  was  here  shewn 
to  the  witness,  which  he  identifies.  A 
strong  sensation  was  produced  in  Court 
at  the  sight  of  it ;  it  was  literally  burned 
to  a  cinder,  and  tom  almost  to  shreds.)-— 
This  coat  was  whole,  except  a  little  patch¬ 
ing,  previous  to  the  attack.  The  prison¬ 
ers  were  all  fennd  Guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
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fourteen  years  transjwrUtion.  The  Lord  recovered  from  the  depression  whi  I 
Justice  Clerk,  on  sentencing  the  prisoner*,  took  place  at  the  termination  of  the 
observed,  that  this  was  another  proof  of  The  highest  price  ever  given  by  a  Jur 
the  degraded  state  of  a  part  of  our  roanu-  was  in  1812,  being  £.4.il0s.  per  squS 
facturing  population.  He  described,  in  yard  for  the  ground,  to  open  roads  neai 
indignant  language,  the  cruelty  and  atro-  the  docks,  being  at  the  rate  of  £.21  7y( 
city  of  using  such  a  dreadful  engine  as  per  English  acre.  Since  18 1 4,  till  with, 
vitriolic  acid,  the  effects  of  which  are  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  a  greai 
most  dreadful.  Some  individuals  have  decrease  took  place;  but  the  improve, 
had  their  eyes  destroyed,  and  the  ears  of  ment  is  now  manifest,  for,  in  the  course 
others  have  dropped  off,  in  consequence  of  of  this  trial,  it  was  distinctly  proved,  that 
this  stuff  having  been  thrown  on  them  ;  various  building-stances  had  been  pur. 
and  the  man  who  first  proposed  to  use  chased  in  the  vicinity  at  from  £.4  to 
vitriolic  acid  as  a  means  of  intimidation,  £.4iil2s.  per  square  yard;  and  where 
has  a  load  of  guilt  that  imagination  can-  shops  and  houses  have  been  built,  the  re- 
not  figure.  He  concluded  by  directing  turn  has  been  an  interest  of  8  or  10  per 
the  Magistrates  to  deprive  the  publican  of  cent.  The  determination  of  this  ques. 
his  licence,  as  a  man  unworthy  of  the  tion  will  enable  the  .Magistrates  of  Edin- 
protection  of  those  laws  that  he  had  as-  burgh  to  proceed  in  opening  the  new  line 
sisted  to  violate.  of  road,  and  to  remove  those  ruinous 

New  Hoad  to  Leith-^A  very  im-  houses  which  have  so  long  disgraced  the 
portant  question  was  decided  by  a  most  entrance  to  the  town  of  Leith, 
respectable  Jury,  on  Thursday  the  11th  Tite  Death  of  a  Wrestler. Isaac 
curt.  The  proprietors  of  ground  through  Newton,  (a  truly  great  name,)  a  celebrated 
which  the  new  line  of  road  from  the  wet  wrestler,  died  at  Kempstone,  a  village 
docks  to  the  bottom  of  I^ith  Walk  is  to  about  eight  miles  south  of  Nottingham, 
run,  were,  by  the  act  of  Parliament,  call-  on  the  2d  of  September,  at  the  great  age 
ed  upon  to  take  the  option  of  either  gi-  of  91.  Mr  Newton  was  a  smith  by  trade, 
ving  a  breadth  of  CO  feet  for  the  new  a  respectable  freeholder,  and,  in  his  day, 
road,  and  taking  the  benefit  of  the  o|x:n-  a  most  athletic  man,  remarkably  power¬ 
ing  for  feuing  their  remaining  property,  ful  in  the  gripe  of  his  hands ;  so  much  so, 
or  to  give  up  that  part  of  the  property  that  w'hatever  he  got  hold  of  was  as  safely 
requisite  for  the  road,  and  60  feet  on  held  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  vice.  Isaac 
each  side  of  it,  on  receiving  a  fair  com-  threw  all  his  competitors  ;  and  for  many 
pensation.  Two  of  the  proprietors  pos-  years,  when  he  entered  a  wrestling  prize* 
sessing  ground  and  houses  at  the  top  of  ring,  all  the  candidates  for  fume  with- 
the  Kirk gate,  Leith,  being  obliged  to  part  drew  their  names  ;  so  that,  to  make  ua 
w  ith  their  property,  as  the  line  of  road  of  a  technical  horse-racing  phrase,  he 
takes  away  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  an  of-  many  times  walked  over  the  course, 
fer  w  as  made  to  them  by  the  other  pro-  More  than  sixty  years  ago,  after  banng 
prietors,  w’hich  being  rejected,  the  case  tripped  up  the  heels  of  tlw  champims 
w'a*  OTdered  by  the  Sheriff  to  be  decided  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  &c.  ^ 
by  a  Jury.  After  the  Jury  were  chosen,  was  matched  against  the  f  ^ 

they  proceeded  to  view  the  property  in  invincible  Bob  Askew,  the  pride  ^ 
dispute,  and  having  returned  to  the  county  of  Derby ;  this  great 
Court-house,  in  the  County-room,  a  very  strength  was  decided  on  a  stage 
patient  investigation  of  the  value  of  the  in  the  centre  of  the  market-p  .  -ga  j  1 
property  took  place,  both  as  to  its  com-  ham,  Notts,  on  Easter  Monday 
parative  worth  with  property  lately  sold  vast  concourse  of  people 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  many  of  whom  travdled 
according  to  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  fwty  miles.  The  set-to  was 
the  most  respectable  architects  and  build-  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  a 

ers  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  The  in-  tug  of  six  hours,  (the  1*8^ 

vesti^ion  occu{Med  ftom  ten  o'clock  light,)  Newton  laid  ^  ^ 

niorning  till  ten  at  night ;  and  on  Friday  shire  prostrate,  for  the  ■ 
the  Jury  gave  a  verdict,  finding  the  va-  boards.  The  not 
lue  of  the  property  fronting  the  street,  met,  but  AMtew  had  o®***  ^ 

and  extending  from  80  to  90  feet  hack,  handled  the.  day  $jd 

to  be  £,3m  lOs.  per  square  yard,  being  at  thrown  a  secwid  time  J  ® 
the  rate  of  £.17,000  per  English  acre,  the  Nottliigbawhire 
We  cannot  avoid  congratulating  the  pub-  the  huurel,  whidi  was  -portly 
lie  on  the  result  of  this  trial,  as  the  evi-  manly  brow.  Ask^  _ 
dence  adduced  proves,  in  the  most  in-  wards,  from  the  efleett 
disputable  manner,  that  property  in  the  The  writer  called 

lown  of  Leith  has  now  most  materially  members  seeing  the  co 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


A JuTdeen.— Alexander  Brown. 

A wnlecn,  Old. — pi  indpal  Jack. 

•ynroath. — Jumes  (jiKMlall. 

Aiwlrewg  St.— William  Haig  of  Seggie. 

— William  C'ow’an. 

Ann^i.— Benj.imin  Nicholson. 

A'lchtermuchty.— John  Gilmer. 

“rec’iiin. — James  Sfieid. 

ounitisland — Robert  Ferguson  of  Raith. 

Gitit<on  Craig  of  Riccarton. 
‘rail— John  Bowman. 

*  ainpbe’itown. — Duncan  Stewart  of  Glenbuckie. 
(  ujiar-Fife — James  Stark. 

)un.lee.-Patrick  Anderwn. 
i\  ‘*^^**r*  Thonason. 

Bum  bar  ton. — Jacob  Dixon. 

unf^erinline. — John  Scotland, 
jmnbar.— ChrisU^ier  Middlomas  of  Underedge 
[))s^«William  Bell. 
t-amburgh—Right  Hon.  Alex.  Henderson. 
J»lasgow.-The  Flon.  WiUiani  Smith, 
oaiehouse  of  Fleet.— Nelson  Rae. 

Archibald  Bainc. 

Haddington. — Alexander  Hislop. 

•elenrtHuwh. — John  Dickson  of  Rockbank. 
}Uinck.-I)avid  Laing. 

•Avemess.— John  Grant  of  Ought 
,*|]Jfrary_ William  Rctotsoo  of  Pitmodden. 
Je^urgh.— John  Jackson. 

'J|imamnck.->lamos  Pnrteous. 

Jirkciulbright— WiUiam  M'Kinnel. 

,!r“Wy— Walter  Fergus  of  Strathorv. 
t'oehmaben. — Robert  Hcaidcrson. 

VOL.  XIII, 


Register. — Afjxnntments,  Vromotionsy 

Vm.  SherrifT,  late  Minister  12  F.  Ens.  Stirke,  Lieut,  bv  nureh  «•  - 

:shire,  m  is  ordained  to  the  R.  A.  Cuthbert,  Ens.’do.  *  "''T" 

church-meeting  in  Albion-  15  H.  J.  Ellis,  vice  Finch,  dead  i 

Kiis-  vice  Ellis,  41  \\ 


OcL  16. — Tlie  Rev.  Wm.  .SherrifT,  late  Minister 
of  St.  Ninian’s,  .Stirlingshire,  m  is  ordained  to  the 
(lastoral  office  v>ver  the  church-meeting  in  Albion- 
Street  Chapel  in  Gla.sgow. 

lH._Miss  Sommerville  of  Hamilton  Farm  has 
been  pleased  to  present  the  Rev.  John  Stewart, 
Minister  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  Oldham  Street, 
Liverpool,  to  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Som,  va¬ 
cant  by  the  translation  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Balfour 
to  Colinton. 

21.  — The  Associate  Presbytery  of  Stirling  and 
Falkirk  met  at  Bannockburn,  when  an  unanimous 
call  from  the  Associate  Congr^ation  of  Original 
Burghers,  Cowan’s  Yard,  Stirling,  to  Mr  Andrew 
Thomson,  preacher,  was  presented  to  the  Court, 
and  sustained  unanimously. 

22.  — Mr  Charles  Thomson,  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
ix*l,  late  Assistant  at  Hawick,  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Lanark  to  be  Minister  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Congregation  of  North  Shields. 

23.  — Mr  K«meth  M'Kenzie,  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  was  unanimously  chosen  Assistant  and 
.Successor  to  his  father,  the  Rev.  John  M^K^izie, 
Minister  of  the  Gaelic  Chapel  in  Gorbals,  Glasgow. 

25. — Sir  William  Baillie  of  Polkemmet,  BarL 
has  been  pleased  to  appoint  Mr  Graham  Mitchell, 
A.M.,  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  Churcli  and 
Parish  of  Whitburn,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Uie 
late  Rev.  James  Wateon. 

27. — The  Elarl  of  Aberdeen,  as  tutor  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Abercom,  has  been  pleased  to  present  the 
Rev.  Robert  Macnair,  Mimster  of  the  Parish  of 
Ballantrae,  to  the  first  charge  of  the  Abbey  Parish 
of  Paisley,  vacant  by  the  (Wth  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Boog. 

.30. — The  King  has  been  pleased  to  present  the 
Rev.  John  Kirk  to  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Bar¬ 
rie,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath,  and  County  of 
Forfar,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Re\-.  David  Sim. 

III.  MILITARY. 

2  Life  Gds.  Lieut,  and  .Adj.  Maples,  from  45  Lieut 
vice  Hort,  8  Dr.  18  Sept.  1823. 
Cornet  and  Sub-Lieut  M'Douall,  Ideut 
by  purch.  vice  Maples,  ret  2  Oct. 
(-  omet  Lyon,  from  ru  p.  18  Dr.  Comet 
and  Sub- Lieut  by  purch.  do. 

Lieut  Clark,  from  n.  p.  22  Dr.  Lieut 
and  .Adj.  (repay  diffc  he  received  on 
exch.  to  h.  p. )  29  Aug. 

6  Dr.  Gds.  Maj.  Wildman,  Lieut  Col.  by  purch. 

vice  French,  ret  25  Sept 

Bt  M^.  Ruttlodge,  Maj.  by  purch.  do. 
Lieut  Langlev,  Capt  do.  do. 

Comet  Jerv’is,'  Lieut  do.  da 

Comet  and  .Adj.  Short,  rank  of  Lieut 

26  da 

Gent  Cadet  J.  R.  Hay,  Comet  by  purch. 

25  do. 

1  Dr.  Capt  Stisted,  Maj.  by  purch.  .vice  Wal¬ 

lace,  prom.  do. 

Lieut  Blois,  Capt  by  purch.  da 

Comet  Ixiathes,  Lieut  da  da 

W.  M.  Owen,  Comet  da  da 

8  Lieut  Hort,  from  2  Life  Gds.  Lieut 

vice  Taylor,  45  F.  18  da 

9  T.  J.  Fitz  M.  Viscount  Kirkwall,  Cor¬ 

net  by  purch.  vice  Lascelles,  67  F. 

da 

13  G.  J.  Christie,  Comet  vice  Elton,  prom. 

da 

14  Lieut  St  Leger,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 

Barrett  ret  25  da 

Comet  D’lTrlian,  Lieut,  by  purch.  da 
A.  G.  Duff,  Comet  by  purch.  2  Oct 
Ifi  W’.  P.  Neale,  Comet  by  purch.  vice 

Moore,  17  Dr.  ^ 

2  V.  Seij.  Mai.  Littlejohn,  from  72  F.  Ens. 

vice  Mundav.  prom.  18  Sept 

10  Lieut -Blanc,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Ruus- 

dell,  prom.  31  July 

Ens.  Goode,  Lieut  by  purch.  da 
R.  D.  Halifax,  Ens.  da  do. 

1 1  Lieut  Prideaux,  Capt  by  puieh.  vice 

Macintosh,  93  F.  25  S«)t 

Richmond,  Lieut  by  purch.  da 
T.  A.  Bell,  Ens.  da  da 

*-  Lieut  (Jen.  Hon.  R.  Meade,  from  90 

F .  Col.  vice  (iea  Sir  C.  Hastings,  dead 
, .  90ct 

Lieut  Jones,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Milne, 

25  Sept 


16  Lieut  Skinner,  Capt  by  pureh.\i(t.' 

Macfarlane.  ret  9 

Lieut  Brand,  Adj.  vice  Skinner  iio 
20  Lieut  Armstrong,  from  87  F.  Lieut' 

vice  Keagh,  55  F.  2  da’ 

24  Lieut  Findlater,  Capt  by  purch.  VRf 

Bt  Maj.  Stewart,  ret  25  Am: 
Ens.  Bennet  Lieut  by  purch.  do 
-6  Ens.  Calder,  Lieut  vice  Maxwell,  deal 

Gent  Cadet  G.  Pigott,  from  Royal^iL 

do. 

31  Ens.  Deedes,  Lieut  vice  Vessie,  dead 

20(1 

G.  C.  Rooke,  Ens.  do. 

35  Lieut  Keogh,  from  20  F.  Lieut  vice 

Dew.son,  h.  p.  3  F.  S  do. 

41  Capt  Hill,  Maj.  by  inuch.  vice  M'Coy, 

25  Sort. 

Lieut  Johnson,  Capt  by  purch.  do. 
Ens.  Brown,  Lieut  do. 

Ens.  Ellis,  from  15  F.  Ens.  2  Oit 

45  Lieut.  Taylor,  from  8  Dr.  Lieut  and 

Adj.  vice  Maples,  2  Life  Gds.  18  Sept 
51  T.  St.  L.  Irving,  Ens.  oo. 

60  Gent.  Cadet  F.  Ccghlan,  from  Roys! 

Mil.  ColL  Ens.  vice  Creagh,  81  F.  ‘ 

25  da 

Bt  Col.  Fitzgerald,  Licut-Col.  via 
Andrews,  dead  9  Ort. 

Bt  Maj.  F.  Im  Thurn,  Maj.  da 
C4  Lieut  JuU,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Eliot, 

ret.  18  da 

Ens.  M'Pherson,  Lieut  by  purch.  da 
B.  D.  Speke,  Ens.  da  da 

Lieut  Boyes,  Adj.  vice  Jull  25  do. 

73  Lieut.  Williamson,  Capt  by  purch.  via 

Watts,  ret  ‘lo- 

Ens.  P.  Primrose,  I  ieut  by  purch.  da 
1 1.  Seymour,  Ens.  da  da 

77  Dep.  Assist  Com.  Cien.  Maclaunn. 

from  h.  p.  Paymast.  vice  Heaaxi. 
dead  da 

78  Lieut  Montgomery,  ('apt  vice  Pilki^- 

ton,  dead  **■ 

Ens.  Brow'n,  Lieut 
Ens.  Creagh,  from  60  F.  Eas.  do. 

85  Lieut  French,  Capt  by  purch.  'ut 

Charlton,  92  F. 

Ens.  Butler,  Lieut  by  purch.  on 
A.  S.  Bateman,  Ens.  do  ,  . 

86  Lieut  Holland,  from  89  F.  Lieut  'uv 

Carrol,  h.n.  IF. 

87  Lieut  Hill,  trom  h.  p.  .>  F.  Lieut  av 

Armstrong,  20  F.  r 

89  Lieut  Williamson,  from  h.  p.  1 F.  • 

vice  Holland.  86  F. 

90  Maj.  Gen.  R.  Darfinfl* /w 

lW  Gen.  Meade,  Id  F. 

91  Seij.  Maj.  Maclean,  Quart  Mast  > w 

MiUer,  dead 

92  Capt  Charlton,  from  85  F. 

purch.  vice  Wilkie,  ret. 

93  Capt  Mackintosh,  from  U  F. 

2  W.  1.  R.  Assist  Surg.  Tedlie,  Suig.  "J 

Miller,  dead  w  «  t  p  Cd. 

1  Vet  Bn.  CoL  Hon.  H. 

vice  Maj.  Gen-TCdao^  P. 

Capt  de  Barallier,  _ 

(5a|)t  vk* F.  As- 

Assist  Surg.  Mor^, 
sist  Suig.  vice  QuiU,  P 
Lieut  Fleming,  fiw  P*  9  oct 

vk*  Pig^  h  n.  Afirktf 

3  Bt  MAjor  Gmy^from  It  P- 

Capt  Tk*  Hackrtt  d^  Eat^ 
Ens.  Walsh,  tiom  h-  P-  “  ^Oct. 
Chambers,  ret  Iw 

Ordnance  DcpartmcnU---RoyalA^^^ 

2d  Capt  Grant,  Capt  ^  ^ 

_ Duncan,  from  h.  p.  »*  ^*P*’  da 

1st  Lieut.  Simmons,  2d  (’apt  da 

- Crcagh.  from  h.  p.  1«* 


Rcf^l^ier. — Appointments,  Promotions,  S(e. 

A!  i.ifut.  Runnacli's,  1st  Lieut.  22  Sept.  182.>.  Resigiffiiions  and  Retirements. 

(iiiit.  (’adet  Vandeleur,  2a  Lieut.  do.  i 

Umu  from  h.  p.  l.t  vice  L,eut  (^.  ^  ^  ^ 

*'•  ‘  Lieut.  Col.  l-'reiich.  6  Dr.  Gtls. 

Medical  Deparinicnt.  Major  Stewart, 

^  - Mac  Coy,  41  I*. 

<iirfr.  Dovlc,  from  h.  p.  Surg.  vice  Van  Millingcn,  - F.liot,  64  F. 

h.  p. '  OeU  1  S2.i.  - Wilkie,  92  F. 

Assbt  Mirg.  Cunningham,  from  h.  p.  66  F.  Assist.  _ Brice,  95  F. 

Stall  Surg.  2  do.  Capt  Barrett,  14  Dr. 

- Hutchinson,  from  h.  p.  3  W.  1.  ft.  _ Milne,  12  F. 

Assist.  Staff  Surg.  do.  - M^atlanc,  16  F. 

- — — Finlayson,  from  h.  p.  99  F.  Assist.  _ Watts,  7.5  F. 

Staff  Surg.  vice  Tedlie,  prom.  do.  - White,  Sub  Inspec.  Militia  Ionian 

lliisp.  Assist.  Cocking,  from  li.  p.  Hosp.  Assist.  Islands. 

\  ice  Alexander,  tlead  do.  Lieut.  Maples,  2  Life  Gds. 

G.  ?*Iinty,  llosp.  Assist,  vice  Kinnis,  dead  16  do. 

K.  C.  Iliithwaitc,  liosp.  Assist,  vice  Mackay,  dead 

do. 

Unattached. 

;*laj.  Wallace,  from  1  Dr.  Lieut  Col.  of  Infantry 
by  jiurch.  vice  Maj.  Gen.  Swinton,  ret 

25  Sept  1 823. 

l.icut  Moseley,  from  1  Life  Gds.  Capt  by  pureh. 

vice  White,  ret.  da 

Bt  Lieut  Col.  Keightley,  from  23  F.  Lieut  C4>1. 
of  Infantrv  by  purch.  vice  Lieut  Gen.  Minet, 
ret  16  Oct 

Staff. 

(  apt  Henrv,  from  h.  p.  Sub.  Inspect,  of  Mil.  in 
Ionian  Island,  vice  White,  ret  25  Sept  1825. 

Garrisons. 

Liout  Gen.  Martin  Hunter,  Governor  of  Pendin- 
nis  Castle,  vice  Cren.  Buckley,  dead 

22  Sept.  182.7. 

Bt.  Maj.  Simson,  from  Portsmouth,  Town  Major 
Hull,  vice  W  hite  2  (X*t 

Lieut  White,  from  Hull,  Town  Maj.  Portsmouth, 
vice  Simson  do. 

Exchanges. 

Bt  Lieut  Col.  Hill,  from  23  F.  with  Major  Eng¬ 
land,  49  F. 

Bt  Maj.  Harrison,  from  20  F.  with  Capt  Horsley, 

.')3F. 

(  apt  Daly,  from  55  F.  rec.  diffl  with  Capt  Stuart, 
h.  p.  ii  F.  * 

- T.  G.  Peacocke,  from  55  F.  with  Capt  W. 

L.  l‘ea«>cke,  h.  p.  36  F. 

— - —  Maclean,  from  2  W.  I.  R.  with  Capt  Bul- 
lock,  h.  p.  103  F. 

Licut.SirJ.  Trollope,  Bt.  from  10  Dr.  rea  diff. 
with  Lieut  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  h.  n. 

- Xash,  from  |13  Dr.  rec.  dift  with  Lieut 

Collins,  li.  p.  ii  Dr. 

• — —  D’Urban,  from  14  Dr.  rcc.  diff.  between 
full  jiay  Cav.  and  Inf.  with  Lieut  Congreve, 
h.  IS  35  F. 

- -  Mangles,  from  15  Dr.  with  Lieut  Lmdsay, 

5<  F. 

• — ■ —  Issaacson,  from  47  F.  with  Lieut  Codd,  h. 

p.  1  Bahama  Garrison  Comp. 

— ^ —  Morphett,  from  53  F.  with  Lieut  Cates,  87 
F. 

“  -  Fleetwood,  from  74  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 

Burnet  h.  p.  25  Dr. 

■ - Cockbum,  from  75  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Browne,  h.  p.  70  F. 

( omet  Currie,  from  3  Dr.  Gds.  rec.  diff  with  Cor¬ 
net  Shewell,  h.  p.  60  F. 

- Backhouse,  from  17  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with 

Comet  Pole,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 

Lnsign  W.  Campbell,  from  24  F.  with  Ensign 
Kobinaon,  89  F. 

- — Browne,  from  31 F,  rec.  diff  with  Emsign 
Boileau,  h.  p.  29  F. 

— ^  E'oskett,  from  31  F.  with  Ensign  Burrows, 

34  F. 

— Blake,  from  70  F.  rec.  diff  with  Ensign 
Reed,  h.  p.  4  W.  I.  R. 

Surg.  Ardley,  from  17  F.'with  Surg.  Heriot  h.p.  6 
1*  • 

Featherstone,  from  24  F.  with  Surg.  Byrtt  h. 
p.  71  F 

- -  VaUaam,  from  33  F.  with  Surg.  Fit^Gerld, 

h.  p.^. 

\et  Surg.  Rtekwood,  from  8  Dr.  with  Vet  Surg. 

Bud,  h.  p.  19  Dr. 


Appointment  Cancelled. 

Bt.  Maj.  Poppleton,  Capt  1  Royal  Vet  Bn 

Removed  from  the  Service. 

Dep.  Com.  Gen.  Whitmore. 


Deaths. 

General  Nisbett  Balfour,  .19  E'.  16  Oct  1825. 

- - Earl  of  Bridgewater,  14  Dr.  Ashridge  Park 

21  do. 

- .Sir  C.  Hastings,  Bt  G.C.H.  12  F.  W'illes- 

ley  Hall,  Atherton  30  Sq>t 

- Dussaux 

Lieut.  Gen.  Wiilington,  Royal  Art  Woolwich 

16  Oct 

Major  Gen.  Kelso,  I  Royal  Vet.  Bungay  13  da 
Colonel  Wright,  late  of  Royal  Art  Edinburgh 

2  da 

- R.  Doveton,  East-India  Company’s  Ser¬ 
vice,  London  10  March 

Lieut  Col.  Andrews,  60  F.  Kingston,  Upper  Cana¬ 
da  24  Aug. 

—  Lavicourt,  h.  p.  27  F.  Montreal 

26  June 

—  . .  Ogle,  East  India  Company’s  Service, 

Dijon  24  Jan. 

- I.umsden,  East  India  Company’s  Ser¬ 
vice,  London  40  April 

Major  Lynch,  h.  p.  27  E'.  Ballinrobe  1  June 

- Maclev^,  East-India Comiiay’s  Service,  Lon¬ 
don  ^  March 

-  ■  Burke,  Elast-lndia  Company’s  Service,  Ire¬ 

land  30  May 

Capt  Lane,  69  F.  W’all.'ijabad,  Madras  10  da 
- Murray,  Invabds. 

— —  Coveil,  late  3  Vet  Bn.  19  Aug. 

- Bulstrode,  late  5  da  6  O^ 

- Brasbridge,  h.  p.  57  F.  Naples  13  Sept 

- Maxwell,  h.  p.  31  F.  Jersey  30  da 

—  - Von  Konig,  h.  p.  60  E'. 

Lieut  Vesey,  29  F.  Lunerick  23  Sept 

■  Kenney,  30  V.  Canton,  East  Indies 

13  Oct  1822. 

^  Major,  41  F.  Fort  St  George,  Madras 

2  March  1823. 

——— Johnson,  41  F.  Madras  .10  May 

-  —  Drewry,  late  1  Vet  Bn.  Lane  End,  Stafford¬ 

shire  18  Sept 

■  ■■ —  Siatar,  late  Cape  Gar.  Cape  of  (food  Hope  i 

26  July  1822. 

- -  Jones,  h.  p.  104  F.  Belturbet,  Ireland 

12  Oct  1823. 

.  Bagnett  h.  p.  4  Ceylon  Rw.  26  Smt  1821. 

- Cordner,  h.  p.  Waller’s  Corps,  Lisbum, 

Ireland  16  Aug.  182.1. 

- Rosenthel,  h.  p.  Vork  Light  Inf.  Volunt 

Hamburgh  9  da 

2d  Lieut  Robertson,  h.  p.  4  Ceylon  Rm.  An- 
struther  18  Sept 

Ensign  Taylor,  lata  8  Vet  Bn.  Dundalk  6  Sept 
Chaplain  Yeomans,  late'Horse  Grcn.  Gds. 

Adj.  Lieut  Miner,  2  Westlndia  Reg.  Sierra  Leone 

1  Sept 

Quart  Mast  Ensign  Miller,  91 F.  Jamaica  24  July 

- GiU,  h.  p.  5  Dr.  Gds.  10  Sept 

- English,  h.  p.  Oxford  Fenc.  Cav. 

16  da 

Assist  Surg.  Napper,  Royal  Art  Woolwich 

4  Oct 

■I  ,  — 1.11-  Carter,  8  Dr.  Norwich  26  da 

Yet  Surf.  Nesbitt,  7  Dr.  Gds.  Alnwick  6  da 


Ilcgijiiet'. — meteorological  Table, 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE 


Kept  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Observatory,  Caltoiihill. 

N.B — The  Obsenaticiiis  are  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  four  o’clock  after 
noon. — The  second  Observation,  in  the  afKmoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Uegi>u.i 
Thermometer. 


[Attach. 


Attach. 

Ther. 


iWind.!  Weather. 


I  Rain  foren.  j 
jfair  aftern.  i 
[Dull,  with 
jslight  showrs 
^'alr,  but 
'dull.  i 

;h.  rain  mom.  I 
jfair  day.  j 
{Suns,  with  I 
:  showers.  I 
Dull  Ar  Cold, 
with  showers! 
Morn,  stirs, 
day  fair. 
Toren.  sunsh 
dull  aftem. 
Mom.  rain, 
day  sunsh. 
Mom.  rain. 


Tair  foren. 
!rain  aftem.  | 
Foren.  suns.  | 
aflem.du!l.  i 
Foren.  fair, 
aft.  showers. ! 
Foren.  suas' 
aftern.  dull. 
Fair,  witli 
sunshine. 
F'air,  sunsh. 
warm. 

Frost  mom.  { 
day  fr.  sush. 
Dull,  but 
fair. 

Rain  mom. 
day  foggy  . 
Fair,  will) 
sunshine. 
Foren.  fair,  i 
'aftern.  rain. 
jRaUherduil, 

I  but  wann. 
{Rain  most 
|of  day. 

{Rain  mom, 
{fair  day. 
Dull,  with 
showers  raia 


day  hiir. 
Rain  most 
of  day. 

Mom.  rain, 
day  sunsh. 

,  Heavy  rain 
Jiuost  of  day. 
’F'orn.  h.rain, 
jaft  fair,  dull. 
I  Rain  most 
|uf  day. 
'Foren.  rain, 
aftem.  fair. 


Average  of  Rain,  5,673  Inches. 


liegister. — Market 


CORN  MARKETS. 
Edinburgh, 


Wheat. 


,Potati 

jK^KJck 


Peck 


1  Bis.  Prices. 


270  27  c 


210  230 


Oatmeal. 


Prices. 


jFlour.2801b.|j 


■Fd&Pol  Potat. 


45  30  58  44 
4.^  50  38  44 


Oatm.  240  lb. 


England  4f  Wales. 


Barley 


g.  d. ! 

s.  d. 

1  3 

58 

1  3 

86 

1  3  !l 

82 

1  3  i; 

1' 

83 

1 

i 

1  1 

1  n  , 
Barley. 

1 

Oats. 

!  s.d.s.d. 

s.  d.  8.  d. 

MiiiisaTO 

8.  s.  d. 
19  250 

16  20  0 
17  20  6 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
18  0  220 
18  0  22  0 
19  0  230 
18  0  220, 

Oct.  20 
27 

Nov.  3 
10 

s.  d.  &  d. 
17  6  19  6 

170  18  3 

16  6  17  6 
16  6  17  6 

11 

{  Flour.  1 

1  Eng. 

1  2401b. 

Imm. 

S.  8. 

38  44 
38  44 
.38  44 
38  44 

I.  a  s.  8. 

35  43,28  33 
35  43  28  33 
35  45!28  33 
35  43  20  33 

1 

Oat8. 

Barley. 

Rye, 

Beans, 

451b. 

601b. 

per  qr. 

per  qr. 

(*rt.  i.':’ 
2.1 

\ov.  !> 
12 

I  s.  d.  s.d. 
1.38  l;»  0  .36  0 
5.3LM9  0  3S0 
461  ;20  0.38  0 
558  18  0  360 

s.  d. 

27  0 

28  0 
28  6 
28  5 

.8.  d.  g.  d.!  s.  d.  a  d.  s.  d.  a  d. 
119  0  23019  0  220  19  0  210 
200  25  6!18  0  20  0  18  0  20 U 
210  250  18  0  21018  0  200 
210  26  0  180  20  0190  20  0 

1  1 

I  i  1 

! 

Oata 

Beana  I 

I  Pease. 

Rye. 

Barley 

.  1 
•  1 

1 

1  { 

I  1 

a  a 

a 

38  34 

38 

38  .34 

38 

38  34 

.38 

1  ,  i  W  heat,  240  Iba 

1  Dantzic. 

For.  red.|  British. 

j  Irish. 

British. 

a  a 
(kt  23  .30  — 
3i)  .30  — 

a  ad.  !  a  (1.  s 

—  —  29  0  3 

—  —  29  0  5 

.d. 

1  0 
I  0 

.\ov.  5'  .30  — 
!•:  50  — 

_ _  j_ _ 

I 

190  20  0 

19  0  20  0 

fVcekiy  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds^from  Oetol>cr  22d  to  Xovenibcr  \2tJi  182i 

I  Ocu  22.  1  Ocu  29.  I  Nov.  5.  i  Nov.  12.  i 


Bank  Stock . 

3  ^  cent,  reduced . . 

3  ^  cent,  consols . . 

34  ^  cent.  do. . 

4  ^  cent,  do . . 

Ditto  Newdiv . 

India  Stock . 

- Bonds . 

Exchequer  bills,  (£.  1000) 

Eonsols  for  account . 

French  5  ^  cents . 


Alphabeticai.  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  i 
October  1823 ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

SEQUESTRATIONS.  DlVIDKNa*^ 

Drown,  James  ship-builder  in  Leith.  Bordiwick  dt 

C'ameron,  Dugald  A  Ca  merchante  in  Greenock.  fhairRob^^ndUCTa!  p»in-deaJe 
Houglas  Willuun,  merchant  in  Glasgow.  A.  Fullartoo,  sgeni  in  Glss^o 

Gilmour,  Dand.  draper  in  Edinburgh.  King,  G.  H.  merchant  in  Gls«fo»»  • 

dr  TWon.  hat-manufacturers  in  Dun-  i«  Thun 

fermtine.  Dunnet,  merchant  th«^ 

Maclean.  John  dr  Co.  merchanL.  in  Glasgow.  Mathison  dr  Co. 

Rji^s .  D.Tid,  iwrehrat  in  Perth.  NwSi^pSS?  *  Co. 

fho®s<*>  John,  merchant  in  St  Andrew’s.  burgh ;  by  J,  Spence,  accr 


Hi^ister, — J>  i  rths — fu  r  rii^cs. 

HlKTllS,  MAIUUAGE^>,  DKATIIS. 


I 


6i\0 


BIRTHS, 

Tih.  li*.  At  I'awnjxw,  the  Uuly  i>f  i'aptein  A. 
lUDiHMuiAn,  Assistant  C'oinmutsar)  - General,  a 

laujihiiT. 

\ia\  111.  4t  sea,  ixi  Itoani  the  Hon.  I’^st-ltulta 
I  ,in){iany'»  ship  Karquharson,  Mrs  Major  TaykN, 

4  »lHui;hU‘r. 

N  pL  *1.  At  Haris,  the  Uicht  Honourable  the 
i  iiuiitisvs  la'  Airly,  a  si>n  and  heir. 

—  At  r'alais,  the  Ijuly  of  S.  G.  Marshall,  hui 
Itriuuiuc  Majesty's  Gons'ul,  a  dauj;hter. 

‘.i.  At  Maliby  Hall,  near  IXuieilster,  Yorkshire, 
the  Laklv  vU"  tu-orge  Swaby,  M.l).  a  son. 

‘.’T.  rW  l.atly  of  AViUter  lAXig,  Esq.  of  Bayn- 
t.ui  Rouse,  Wilts,  a  mmi  and  heir. 

At  Ravre-tle-Gnux',  the  Ijidy  of  William 
IVnuts'ii,  Esq.  a  son. 

.M.  At  itUsgow,  the  l^aily  of  Lieutenant-A'olonel 
ll.rstings.  a  itaughter. 

—  At  .Sunny  Mde,  the  Ijuly  of  Gairtain  Inver- 
arity,  a  s*m. 

—  At  WiXKieiul  Cottage,  Mrs  Leith  Hay,  a 
ilaiighter. 

—  At  Edinlnrrgh,  Mrs  H.  D.  Hiekie,  a  daughter. 
tV-t  1.  In  Gixtrge  iStU'Ct,  Kdinlrurgh,  the  Ijuiy 

of  Vklolphus  Ro(k.s,  M.  1).  a  daughUnr. 

—  .\t  roristnoiith,  Mrs  Major  Dulaell,  a  son. 

..  .At  Midhurst,  the  IUmi.  Laily  iStopl'ord,  a 
•laugliter. 

At  lluohlaw,  the  laidy  of  John  Buehan  Syd- 
vrlf,  Ksq.  tjf  lluehlaw,  a  JX>n. 

—  At  .saiuigate.  .Ayr,  tire  laxly  of  William  hArl- 
U  tiin,  Esq.  t>t  Mvcid’on,  a  th^ughtcr. 

(>.  At  .MiMitrotx'i  the  wife  of  James  Mai'kenxie, 
"vain.'ui,  of  three  male  children,  wrhich,  with  the 
iiiolher,  are  all  likely  U>  do  well. 

—  -At  Northumberiand-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
.lanies  Monenefi',  a  daughter. 

—  At  1V.U1  House,  near  Edinburgh,  Laily  Brad¬ 
ford,  a  son. 

7- At  Kilinburgh,  the  Laily  irf  William  Sivtt, 
Esq.  seiTi'tary  to  the  Meilical  Board,  Madnu,  a 
xw. 

—  At  Priory  Cottage,  St  .Viidrewr’a,  the  Lady  of 
l.u-utenant -Colonel  Robert  Moixlic,  a  son. 

—  In  UmiUm,  the  Right  Hon.  Louly  Elisabeth 
Murray  .M.iogn'gor  of  Mar'gregor.  a  son. 

At  Relen’s  laxlge,  the  la^y  of  l^apt.  Thirmaa 
l‘ark,  71st  regiment,  a  daughter 
hi.  At  .soalloway,  in  Shetland,  the  laxly  of  John 
S\)tt,  youngtT,  Kisq.  of  .Scalloway,  a  son. 

I'J.  At  the  Mount  Hamrw,  Mid'dlcsex,  the  I.ady 
nf  Archibald  ('omnbell,  FTsq.  n  siMi. 

lo.  At  Edinburgh,  lire  Laily  of  William  Kobert- 
xm.  E.s<j.  7.1,  Great  King  .Street,  a  son. 

lb  At  Orchanlhead,  Stirlingshtre,  Mrs  Walker, 
a  xNi. 

111.  At  Chester,  the  Lady  of  Majtrr  Ibnlgeon, 
•^'<t!r  regiment,  a  son. 

—  At  Minrteith  Row,  Glaagttw,  the  wife  of  Cap- 
tain  Ix>wi»  Campbell,  R.  N.  a  son. 

17.  .At  IVrw'foulis,  Mrs  Bruee,  a  daughter. 

IS.  At  I’restonpant,  Mrs  Hislop,  a  son. 

Mrs  Bell,  9,  qiueen-Street,  Ealinburgh,  a  son. 

.At  Earme,  the  Lady  of  Hugh  Mosman,  Esq. 
lounger  of  .Auehtyfardle,  a  ilaugnter. 

”■  i'he  laxly  of  G.  J.  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Trees- 
ii'uiJa,  a  daughter. 

-'»•  Mrs  Douglas,  Great  King-Street,  Edinburgh. 

*  •aSl. 

-1.  Mrs  Johnstone,  Na  1.  George  Street,  Editr- 
hurgli,  a  daughter. 

The  Idwy  of  John  Cay,  Esq.  ailvocate,  a  son. 
--‘  At  .No.  Ill,  I'oates  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Ih  drewsUT,  a  daughter. 

-u.  In  stanhope  .Street,  Ixmdon,  the  Lady  of 
the  Might  Hon.  Robert  Heel,  a  son. 

larfcly.  At  Edinburgh,  l^y  Pringle,  of  Stitdiel, 
•‘'tughter.  *’  ' 

—  At  St  .lohn'i  Town,  Carmarthen,  Mrs  Mar¬ 
tlet  Dai'is,  of  three  daughters,  who,  with  their 
i'‘Hher,  are  dotng  well. 


MARRIAGES. 

f  W’».  July  5\  At  St  Croix,  Wert  Indies,  Joae}>h 
nuwhby,  Eiq.to  Ann  Sarah,  second  daughter  of 
"  Ilham  SUslinan,  M.  D.  of  that  islan«t. 


Sept.  1.5.  .At  Heme,  in  Switxerlnnd,  U>r\l  Vis¬ 
count  .Sandmi,  eldest  son  of  the  of  Harrow - 
bv,  to  Laxly  I'raiKxw  Stewart,  iMily  ilaughter  of  the 
Alarchioness  ot'  Bute,  aiul  graiutilau^ter  of  the 
latcMrCoutU.  L'lxm  thu  Kypuy  oivaMon  Mrs 
i'outts  prvsenteil  her  gnuul-itaughier  with  a  |iiv- 
ixMit  of  Jt'.  JlkUbO,  aixl  to  lAinl  Saadon,  .1*.  UKA)  a- 
year. 

.At  lauigholm,  the  Her.  John  IXibie,  in 
laingholm,  to  Mi.ss  Jaix-t.  ixily  daughter  ttf  Hugh 
Somerville,  Fa>q.  metvh.Ant  then\ 

At  E.iling  Church,  Thoiiiav  Mitchell  Smith, 
Esq.  merchant,  Eondixi,  to  Primrose  Margaict, 
thiril  liaughter  of  Edwaol  Shaw  .  Kstp  of  Kaihng. 

Sti.  .A  1 1  nion  PUix',  Tain,  .Mexaixler  MRaxxl. 
Esq.  of  the  islainl  of  St  A  iixx'iit,  Ui  Hotxnrta,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  George  SacK\  ilk*  Sutherlaii  I. 
Esku  of  Cp)vit. 

.\t  Childwall  t'hun'h,  lainoa-hire,  Hunoon 
Maeilougall,  E:^.  sim  of  tiie  late  DuiH'an  Mat'- 
dougall,  Esq.  of  Aitlmtnve,  Argykwhire,  to  Helen 
.Ann,  eldest  luughter  of  AN  illiam  Maemurdo  Dun¬ 
can,  Esq.  of  Aighbiu^h. 

I'K  At  the  Grange,  Humphrey  St  .lohn  Mild- 
may,  son  of  the  late  Henry  St  Jlihn  Mildmay,  to 
Miss  Baring,  eldest  daughU'r  of  .Nlexa.ider  Baring. 
Esq.  M.  P.  . 

ttl.  .At  Castlcmains,  the  Rev.  John  NN  ylie  of 
('arluke,  to  CaroliiH'  Anne,  dgughU*r  ot  John 
Hick,  Esq.  advixate. 

.NcX  At  MaxwoUtown,  William  Martin,  of 
Blackford,  to  Margaret,  fourth  tlaughtcr  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Hairstanes,  Esq.  taiimn-,  Maxwelltuwii. 

—  At  Paisley,  the  Rev.  David  Allison,  of  Stew- 
artheld,  Alierdeeivshire,  to  Jam*,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr  Matthew  Clark,  manufac'turvr,  Ihiuley. 

—  At  MiddleUm,  near  Ihusley,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Adam,  of  Peebles,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daiqthu>r  of 
the  late  Mr  James  Semple,  farmer,  Middlc'ton. 

Oet  2.  At  Lodibuv  House,  iJohn  Stewart,  Esq. 
of  Fasnacloich,  to  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  late 
Murdix*h  M'Laine,  of  Lochbuy. 

.A.  Mr  James  Na.smyth,  jewx'ller,  Edinburgh,  to 
Margaret  BUir,  third  daughter  of  David  JolieKMi, 
ten.  Esq.  merchant,  Dunoei'. 

•I.  .At  W’dikm  Church,  Bath,  MiRor  .Alexander 
Campbell,  of  the  .‘VlGiuinLs,  to  Mary’,  .sister  of 
Captain  Samuel  Brown,  H.  N. 

—  .At  York,  Gervas  Stanford,  son  of  the  late 
.Samuel  INeveriU,  ^7sq.  Clifton,  Nottingham,  to 
Jemima  Kelar,  only  daughU'r  of  John  Bland,  Esq. 
of  Gnnside  Ixxlge,  Westiniwlantl. 

6.  At  Dumflries,  David  Johnstone,  Esq.  writer, 
to  Ann.  only  daughter  of  the  late  NVilluun  Jar- 
dine,  Esii.  .Surgeon  R.  N. 

8.  At  .Slatefleld  House,  Cuptain  Cluirles  M*.\r- 
thur,  .Adjutant  2d  regiment,  R.L.M.  U>  Mrs  Ca¬ 
therine  NVyllie,  of  Slateflekl. 

9.  .At  Dittoii  Park,  Bui'ks,  the  Hon.  I’eregrine 
K.  Cust,  M.  P.  to  Ijxly  Isabella  Miuitagu  .*^>tt, 
daughter  of  the  laU',  and  sister  to  the  present 
Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

11.  In  St  Mary's  ('hurch,  I>ublin,  Robert  Dar¬ 
lington.  Rs<].  to  Ellen,  daughter  uf  Mr  William 
Folds,  Great  Strand  .Street. 

—  .\t  Kimbolton,  Evan  llaillie,  K»q.  of  Dex'h- 
four,  to  l.ady  Georfian.t  Mcxitagu,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Manchester. 

l.A.  .At  Craigielands,  .Alexander  Allan,  Esq.  ad- 
x'oeate,  third  son  of  Alexaixler  Allan,  Esa.  or  Hill¬ 
side,  to  .l.'imima,  <mly  daughter  of  Win.  Vounger, 
Esq.  of  Craigieland>. 

H.  At  Kirkoalily,  the  Rm’.  Edward  Irving.  A.M. 
of  Hatton  Garden  Chatiel,  Lomlnn,  to  Isabella, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Martin,  Kirk¬ 
caldy. 

li.  At  Eardisley.  Herefordshire,  NA  illiam  Sam- 
fleld  Rnaiter  Cockbum,  Esq.  M.A.  of  I-hieter  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  orily  son  and  heir  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  William  Cockbum  of  Cockburn  and 
Ryslaw,  Bart,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  h'rancis  Coke  of  l^owermour,  Herefordshire, 
l*rebendary  of  Hereford,  dto.  Ac. 

22.  At  liemel-HeiniMted,  Herts,  Robert  Play¬ 
fair,  Esq.  nephew  of  tne  late  Professor  Playfair, 
to  Miss  E  NA^hite,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
J.  White.  F.sq.  of  lH'vnn.dure  Place. 

—  .\t  the  Brkigc  of  tTam,  NV.  S.  loiuric,  Em|. 


Kcirister. — Deaths. 


[Nov. 

Sej>L  26.  At  Kilbuin,  M 

r»  Marcatet  T&it 

93,  relirt  of  the  We  Mr  Thomas  »»vcJ"uS 

in  ester  Deans.  wtwiu 

J  ^  hih 

age,  Mr  John  Manson,  late  hosier  in  Pei  ih.  and  f  r 

nearly  oO  years  I'reaaurer  to  Uie  Guiklrv  Inat.r* 
poration. 

Balblair  Cottage,  Aird,  Mrs  Trastr,  of 
Culbokie. 

27.  Mr  Robert  Carr,  schoolmaster  of  Man-town 

in  tlie  75th  year  of  his  age. 

--  At  Greenock,  Alex.  May,  Esfj.  Postmasu  r 
in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 

Hobi-rt 

Marshall,  Esq.  M .  S. 

—  George  Ciordon,  Esq.  of  Hall-head. 

28.  At  Ayr,  Allan  Dunn,  K^q.  surget)n,  Iioval 
Ayrshire  militia. 

29.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  David  Chnstie,  of  t];e 
firm  of  Gibson,  Cnristie,  &  Wardlaw,  North  st 
Andiew’s-Street. 

—  At  Montrose,  Mr  George  Beattie,  wnter. 
The  affable  and  unaffected  manners  of  MrUratt.f. 
combined  with  a  generous  heart,  superior  1 1  la  ! 
and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  humour,  stioiiglv 
endeared  him  to  a  numerous  circle  of  BLtiuaintai:'- 
ces,  by  whom  his  memory  will  be  long  chenhlH\t.. 

—  At  Boreham,  Sussex,  Colonel  Jolin  tan:c 
gie,  brother  of  tlie  late  Sir  David  t  amtgu  of 
Southesk,  Bart. 

—  At  Hank  House,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  William 
Ogilvy,  Bart,  of  Inverquharity. 

—  At  Lyons,  France,  Mr  John  HonjTnan,  litr 
merchant  in  London,  sixth  son  of  the  late  i’airitk 
Honymaii ,  EIsq.  of  Gracinsay. 

—  At  Livlands,  the  Kev.  James  Bain,  LLD.of 
LivUnds. 

30.  At  New  Saughton,  James  Watson,  E*q.  of 
Saughton. 

Oct.  1.  At  the  manse  of  Barrie,  the  Ucv.  Dayid 
Sim,  in  the  7t>th  year  of  his  age,  and  4f»th  of  Iiu 
ministry. 

2.  At  Eklinburgh,  Colonel  Robert  Wright,  of 
the  royal  regiment  of  artillery,  who  was  for  nuny 
years  Aide-&-Camp  to  his  Royal  Highnesss  the 
Lite  Duke  of  Kent,  and  Civil  Jsecretary  for  L'’»t 

garrison  at  Gibraltar,  and  whose  activity  and  zew 
uring  the  late  contest  in  the  Feniasula  are  well 
known  to  all  who  w-ere  connected  with  him  ui  the 
service.  .  .  .  .  , . 

—  At  I^ith  Links.  Mrs  Wilhdmina  ArrhihaW. 
wife  of  Mr  Tliomas  Newbigging,  wine-men hait^ 
—  Lately,  on  her  passage  from  India,  Jaiw.  el¬ 
dest  daughter  of  James  Hums,  Esq-  youngest  wn 
of  the  Ayrshire  Poet.  ^  v 

—  At  his  seat  W'illesley  HaU.  ^ 

neral  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  Bart.  G.C.B.  latf 

lone!  of  the  12th  foot,  inc.  iv>tt  «rcr 

—  In  Portland  Place,  London,  the  Do*agcr 

Lady  Templeton.  „  ...  r._ 

—  At  Cork,  of  coasumption,  Peter  Kcl.y,  m 
M.D.  surgeon,  R.  N.  Oculist  to 
DisiKJisary,  and  late  physician  of  the  yem 
pital.  New  Market,  county  of  at 

—  On  board  the  slop  Marquis  j 

Calcutta,  in  April 'litet,  Mr  Ahan  tan  . 

James  Farie,  EJq.  of  Faxnie.  ^ 

—  At  Bath,  Ja.maica,  Alexander  Miine, 

Castle  GordOT.  .  \bout 

—  At  Paris,  M.  Gamerin,  the 
a  week  before,  he  had  a  ►uitdm  in^con 

lexy  in  the  Theatre  du  Jardm  ^ 

sequence  of  which  he  let  go  t^  ^  durtain 
curtain  which  was  in  his  hand, 
fell  on  his  head  and  severely 
hemorrhage  ctiused  by 
some  time  his  ilccease.  M. 
who  attempted  the  expermnm^f  ^ 

_  At  Petersburgh,  the  Abbe  ^ 

taught  BonaiisTte  “.Kmpemr  a®’' 

Hrienne, aged 60.  .Although k,  lewm 
him  very  brilliant  a^in  to  rimsu.  , 

to  E'ranee,  he  preferred  Louisa, 

-  At  Henfidd.  Sussex,  Marth^>J  ^ 
Edward  Ollerenshaw,  Kait 

oeaaed  Lieut-Col.  ^ 

dia  Company’s  service.  andtof^J. 

late  Captain  Little,  ^  Uf  Seri»"‘  JjT 

—  AtTeddingtoo, 
shalL  He  presided  at  thc.Ch**®* 
night  bafore. 


surgeon,  E<lir.burgh,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
the  late  W  illiam  Goddes,  Esq.  <  iipar  Fife, 

Oct.  24.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  J.  Logan,  of  Abbey 
St  Bathans,  Bciwiokshire,  to  Janet,  eldest  daugh* 
ter  of  Mr  John  Sharp,  w'riter  in  Culross. 

27.  Mr  Thomas  Crawford,  merchant,  Gl^ow, 
to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  William 
Hay,  Kilmarnock. 

—  Mr  Edward  M'Kenzie,  merchant,  Glasgow, 
to  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  Mr  Wm.  Welsh, 
merchwt.  New  York. 

—  At  Dcnbie,  Thomas  Dickson,  Esq.  of  Lon¬ 
don,  to  Miss  Mary  Carruthers,  second  daughter 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Carruthers,  of  Denbie. 


DEATHS. 

1823.  Jan.  9.  At  Batavia,  in  the  22d  year  of  his 
age,  Capt  Andrew-  .A (Heck,  of  the  Elast-lndia  ship 
Vrow  Helen — a  native  of  Dumfries. 


lelen — a  native  of  Dumfries. 

March  19.  At  Pumeah,  in  the  East  Indies,  Mrs 
Bertram,  wife  of  Captain  W  illiam  Bertram,  iff 
Nisbet. 

May  21.  At  Calcutta,  Robert  Roes  Young,  Elsq. 
son  of  the  late  John  A'oung,  Flsq.  of  Bcllwo^. 

July  8.  At  Kingston,  Upyier  t'anada,  John  Dick¬ 
son,  jun.  W.  S. 

12.  .At  Dominica,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age, 
Henry  Bower  Tulloh,  Esq.  Colonial  SeiTetary  in 
the  above  island,  and  second  son  of  Lieut-Col. 
Tulloh,  royal  artillery. 

23.  At  Savannah- la-* Mar,  Jamaica,  Mr  Alexander 
Lockhart  Finlayson,  son  of  the  late  Mr  William 
Finlayson,  Depute  Clerk  of  the  Bills,  Edinburgh. 

21.  At  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  Quartermaster 
Miller,  of  the  91st  regiment  of  foot. 

Aug.  11.  At  Bahia,  Dugald  William  Campbell, 
merchant  there. 

—  At  Portsoy,  Mr  W'illiam  Dawson,  surgeon, 
aged  50. 

2!t.  At  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Frances  Murray,  wife 
of  Lieut.  Murray,  91st  regiment. 

Sept.  1.  At  Lessbury,  in  the  county  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  Alex.  Robert-on,  Esq.  (^ptain  on 
half-jiay  of  the  Royal  Marines. 

l.>.  At  E'ortrotie,  R.  K.  Mackenrie,  Esq.  of 
E'lowerbum,  Convener  of  the  county  of  Ross. 

13.  At  Kinnesswood,  the  Rev  .  John  Dun,  many 
minister  of  thejGospel,  Maryi>ort,  Cumber- 

17.  At  Warriston  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  John 
Mitchell,  Esq.  late  Consul-General  in  Norway. 

—  At  Glasgow,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,*  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Jamieson,  of  the  Soots  Episcoital 
Cliapel. 

18.  At  Candle,  Stirlingshire,  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age.  Matthew  Ross,  Esq.  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates. 

—  .At  Ixmdon,  Joseiih  Charles  Mellish,  Esq.  his 
Britannic  Maiesty’s  Cnarge  d’AflBiires  and  t'onsul 
(General  for^the  fircle  of  Lower  Saxony. 

—  At  E'ord  Path-head,  near  EdintNirgh,  Mr 
James  King,  age<i  90  vears.  . 

19.  .At  Cork  Barracks,  Lieut  J.  A.  Maxwell,  of 
the  2dth  regiment  of  foot 

20.  .\t  the  Crown  Inn,  Harrow-gate,  in  his  R4th 
year.  Sir  Alan  t  hambre,  Knt  late  one  of  the  Jud¬ 
ges  of  his  Majttty’s  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

—  At  Meadside,  Magdalene  Cochrane,  lelict  of 
the  Rev.  Joim  Maclarcn. 

21.  .\t  Morriaton,  near  E^lgin,  Major  Lewis  Car¬ 
michael,  R.  A. 

22.  At  Kitktown  of  Glcnbucket,  Christian  Ben¬ 
ton,  in  her  1  ll-th  year. 

—  .At  Kinloch,  Helen,  third  daughter  of  George 
Kinloch  of  Kinkx'h,  Esq, 

—  At  Eoclefei-han,  Mrs  Mary-  Mullender,  wife 
of  William  Graham,  Esq.  in  the  o.xl  year  iff  her 
age. 

23.  .At  his  seat  in  Lincolnshire,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  A'arbc.rough.  He  was  created  a  Bsiron  in 
the  year  17-14.  and  is  succeeded  in  his  title  by  his 
eldest  son,  the  Hon.  Charles  iVnderson  Pelham, 
now  Lord  Yarborough,  which  sutxesskm  vacates 
his  seat  for  Lincobishire. 

—  .At  Kilwinning.  Mr  John  Burns  of  Reidston, 
in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 

-7-  .At  Ills  seat  near  C  irencester,  Dr  Matthew 
Raillic. 

2j.  At  Elsinore,  Mr  William  Gowan.  merchant 
in  Leith. 


J.  Ruthv-en  &  Son,  Printen- 
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